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FOREWORD 


I HAVE been asked, as President of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, to write a foreword to this book. 
This I do gladly, as I can commend it without hesitation to 
the many who must share my conviction that in more scientific 
vocational guidance lies one of our brightest hopes for the 
improved welfare of humanity. 

I should like to quote the following extract from a letter, 
written by a headmaster to one of the Institute’s vocational 
staff, which has recently been brought to my notice: "The 
number of people nowadays who are at their wits’ end to 
know what to do with their boys is appalling ; and, realizing 
that my knowledge of the boy is imperfect and one-sided, and 
my knowledge of occupational requirements grossly inade- 
quate, I always feel more or less of a charlatan when called 
upon to advise. My only consolation is that my advice is so 
rarely followed that there is no real cause for my distress.’’ 

This is unfortunately true; and the result is that a vast 
number of young people tumble into their occupations by 
chance, instead of being guided into them on grounds of 
suitability, and that many of these, year in and year out, are 
doing work for which they are not naturally fitted. To the 
co mm unity this represents an incalculable loss in efficient 
service; to the individuals concerned it means needless dis- 
content, irritation, and strain. Indeed, there can be no doubt 
that a large proportion of the unhappiness in this world must 
be attributed to individuals being engaged in occupations 
unsuited to their temperaments and to their capacities. 

During the past twenty years, and particularly since the 
War, many boys and girls and their parents have availed them- 
selves of the assistance freely provided by the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Committees which are maintained in all the principal 
centres of industry by the Ministry of Labour and by the 
Local Education Authorities. It is, however, only recently 
that scientific methods of vocational guidance have been 
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METHODS OF CHOOSING A CAREER 
introduced, with results, as shown in this book, which unques- 
tionably demonstrate its superiority to previous, more or less 
unsystematic procedure. 

Like so many others, I have followed with the greatest 
interest the tireless efforts made by the Institute during the 
past nine years to develop a suitable technique for giving voca- 
tional guidance. This technique is not yet, and probably can 
never be, perfect, but a large and annually increasing number 
of students from the public .and secondary schools and from 
the universities now come to the Institute for such advice, 
and the results prove to be highly satisfactory when their after 
careers are followed up. The methods employed for such stu- 
dents are naturally somewhat different in detail from those 
described in this book, which deals with work among elementary 
school children. But the fundamental principles are identical, 
and the day cannot be far distant when in every type of school 
some such scheme as that adumbrated at pp. 295-298, of 
careers masters and visiting experts, will be established, to the 
lasting benefit of the individual and of the community. 

Those who make use of the Institute’s organization for 
examination should remember that they are not only benefiting 
the individual examinee and his connexions ; they are also 
assisting in the development of a new science which can become 
exact only through further experiment, By taking advan- 
tage of the facilities now offered they are helping a new 
advance of science which will surely result in the increase of 
the effieiency and of the happiness of mankind. 

D’ABERNON 



PREFACE 


T he purpose of this book is to estimate the value of voca- 
tional psychology in determining the occupations best 
suited to adolescents. It describes the most extensive investi- 
gation hitherto conducted in the field of vocational guidance, 
a series of studies rendered possible by the benevolence of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, made, in a limited geogra- 
phical area, by members of the Research Staff of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. 

These studies include, in the first place, a description of the 
present methods of advising boys and girls leaving the ele- 
mentary schools in a certain district of London as to the choice 
of their careers. In the second place, they reveal the average 
attitude of parents and local employers in this district toward 
young people during the first years of occupational life. Thirdly, 
they give an account of the more scientific methods of voca- 
tional guidance, devised and experimentally applied by the 
Institute's investigators to one-half of the group of twelve 
hundred children here under consideration. And, fourthly, they 
offer some statistical estimate of the value of the Institute's 
methods of vocational guidance. This estimate is based (under 
a variety of different classifications) upon the results ascer- 
tained by following up, over a maximum period of four years, 
the after careers both of the six hundred who received and of 
the six hundred who did not receive the Instititte's advice, and 
by comparing those who followed the advice given them with 
those who failed to do so. Finally, in the Appendix (pp. 295- 
330) a working scheme is tentatively submitted for the estab- 
lislunent in the future of a general scheme of vocational 
guidance on the lines adopted by the Institute in this experi- 
ment. Samples of the series of tests applied by the Institute 
during the investigation are there reproduced. 

This book is likely, therefore, to prove of interest both to the 
cultured layman and to the psychological expert, and it has 
been planned accordingly. When technical terms are used the 
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general reader -will, it is hoped, find them sufficiently explained 
in the accompan3dng footnotes ; the detailed account, however, 
of the tests and of their application (pp. 68-97) is inevitably 
technical. On the other hand, such a reader will be attracted to 
the evaluation of interests, temperament, and character (pp. 
98-121), to the description of visits paid to the homes (pp. 167- 
169) and to the employers of the boys and girls (pp. 173-175)^ 
and to Chapter X, in which the whole experiment is reviewed in 
non-technical language. The results of comparison («) between 
those children (the ‘expeiimental’ group) who received and 
those (the 'control’ group) who did not receive the Institute’s 
advice, and (6) between those who followed and those who 
neglected the advice given, are contained in Chapters VIII 
and IX. But whereas the former chapter presents the results 
in a summarized form for the educated layman, the latter is 
more suited to the vocational psychologist, being largely com- 
posed of the same data more fully elaborated and considered 
in greater detail than is acceptable to the general public. 

It is obviously difficult to determine how far the particular 
area in which the experiment was carried on may be regarded 
as typical of London or of any large city. This area is largely 
industrial, and the workpeople, most of whom live fairly near 
their places of employment, are engaged in an unusually large 
variety of occupations. The principal occupations are general 
engineering, printing, road and rail transport, the distributive 
trades, watch- and clock-making, scientific instrument making, 
furniture manufacture, nickel- and electro-plating, building, 
and employment in hotels, boarding-houses, and similar estab- 
lishments. Large factories and workshops are relatively few 
in the area ; indeed, it is estimated that more than 60 per cent, 
of all the firms here employ less than fifty workpeople, and 
that approximately 25 per cent, of them employ less than ten 
workpeople each. The large proportion of 'one-man' firms no 
doubt accounts for certain features of the industrial life of the 
young people in the neighbourhood which are revealed by the 
investigation — e.g., the attitude of the employers. Again, over- 
crowding is not an uncommon feature : the district is somewhat 
poorer than the average, and several of the better schools in 
it happened to be excluded from the scope of the experiment. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the average intelligence of 
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the young people examined falls rather below the general 
standard for London elementary school children. 

During the period covered by the investigation the demand 
for juvenile labour was somewhat in excess of the supply. , 
Accordingly, an adolescent could frequently choose which postjj 
he or she would accept ; and very often the detennining factorl- 
was the wage offered, which would supplement the family; 
income, rather than the suitability of the work or the prospect ; 
which the job afforded of employment continuing into adult s 
life. 

The reasons for choosing elementary schools for this research 
are given at pp. 35-36. The mass of school-children in this 
country have to decide on their first occupation just prior to 
leaving school shortly after attaining their fourteenth birthday. 
Their experiences during the first few years of their occupa- 
tional life may determine their permanent attitude toward 
work subsequently. It is important, therefore, that even at 
this early age they receive the best possible vocational advice, 
however imperfect it be and however desirable be reconsidera- 
tion at a later stage. If and when effect is given to the Hadow 
Report of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion, some kind of guidance may be necessary even at the age 
of eleven years ; for then elementary education will cease, and 
a decision will become necessary as to what kind of post-primary 
education will best suit the general intelligence and the special 
abilities of each child. Through the generosity of the Carnegie 
Dunfermline Trust a further experiment by the National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology is in progress at this moment in 
Fife, where a group of children is being vocationally examined, 
each child on several occasions, from the age of eleven upward ; 
this may be expected to throw light on the problems and limita- 
tions of early educational and vocational differentiation and 
guidance. 

Despite many unexpected difficulties, the experiment here 
under review docs demonstrate the ability to predict vocational 
success in elementary school children. It is true that compara- 
tively few of the children who received fhe Institute’s advice 
consciously acted on it; indeed, no pressure was brought to 
bear that they should do so, and in only 55 per cent, of them 
did the advice given by the Institute's investigators correspond 
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with the wishes, if any, expressed by the children. It js true, 
too, that, the follow-up being limited to the early years of their 
occupational career, the ultimate and permanent value of the 
advice given to the children cannot yet be ascertained. Never- 
theless, the results of the present experiment demonstrate a 
consistent and favourable rdation between (a) the occupations 
adopted that correspond to the advice given and (b) the length 
of tenure of posts held and the employers' estimates of the 
services rendered by the children. 

Thus, those lads and girls who throughout the follow-up 
period kept their first post in conformity with the advice given 
are proportionately more numerous in the ‘ experimental ’ group, 
who had received the Institute’s examination and advice, than 
in the 'control' group, who had received the advice of the 
school conference without such assistance. And, in the case of 
such children retaining a single post, the difference in number 
between those who followed and those who discarded the advice 
given is greater in the ‘ experimental ’ than in the ' control ’ group 
(pp. 221-225). Moreover, when the degree of the employers’ 
satisfaction with the young worker is compared with the degree 
of correspondence (or 'congruity’) between the advice given 
and the work which was actually obtained (pp. 225-226), it is 
evident that the highest degree of satisfaction is most likely 
to occur when the post is in close agreement with the advice, 
and that in this respect the advising of the 'experimental' 
group is distinctly better than that of the ‘control’ group. 

The conditions, however, are so complex that a difference 
in every part of every statistical table in favour of the ‘experi- 
mental’ group is not to be expected. It is therefore hardly 
surprising that some of the evidence obtained from other cri- 
teria is less striking, or, in a few instances, apparently contra- 
dictory. The incidence of these disturbing conditions on the 
children who received the Institute’s advice and on those who 
did not receive it was clearly different. And if to some it may 
appear that the explanatory reasons advanced by the investi- 
gators sometimes take undue account of disturbing factors, 
they serve at least the useful purpose of indicating the many 
unforeseen difficulties which beset an experiment of this kind 
and the necessity of considering every comparison in relation 
to attendant circumstances 
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For, as the experiment proceeded, the 'experimental' and 
the ‘control’ groups turned out to be in many respects not 
truly comparable; and almost always the advantage seemed 
ixi favour of the 'control' group. In the first place, there was 
reason to suspect that, although these two groups were selected 
purely haphazard, the 'control' group — at aU events, of the 
girls — accidentally contained the larger number of brighter 
cloildren.^ In the second place, the vocational advice received 
by the ‘control’ group was, in the absence of any very obvious 
contraindications, influenced largely by the child’s wish. 
Consequently, if at first the .young worker did better in an 
occupation, corresponding to the advice given, this might be 
due to the satisfaction of his wish, not to the suitability of the 
work or of the advice given. Thus his initial success would 
not necessarily be continued in later years. The comparison 
obtained, therefore, was often not the one primarily sought— 
namely, that of the judgments, made by the advisers of the 
'experimental' and of the 'control' groups respectively, of 
real 'suitability' of occupation. Accordingly, the results afford 
little evidence of the value of the procedure of school cou' 
ferences generally. Where the post taken was in accordance 
with the advice received, but was opposed to the child’s wish, 
as occurred far more often in the 'experimental' than in the 
'control' group, the results were adversely weighted in the 
former as compared with those of the latter group. In the third 
place, there were many more unclassifiable cases (due to 
insufficient information) in the 'control' group than in the 
'experimental' group. Large numbers of these had unusually 
frequent changes of work, but they had to be omitted from 
statistical consideration owing to their unclassifiabiUty, thus 
once again adversely weighting the comparable data of the 
'experimental' group. It was also far more difficult to grade 
the suitability of the posts chosen in relation to the advice 
given in the case of the 'control' group, for here the investi- 
gators had much less information on which to base their 
estimate of the children's innate capacities. With these and 
other complications at work, it is only surprising that the 

^ Thus, only twelve of the girls in the 'experimental' group reached the 
standard of Ex VII, whereas it was reached by twenty-tliree of the girls in the 
'control' group. 
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results should have been as definite as they are; and it is 
certain that in other circumstances they would have been far 
more so. 

The methods of vocational guidance devised for this experi- 
ment and described in this book show a definite advance on 
those used in the earlier study carried out in 1933 jointly by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology and by the Indus- 
trial Health (formerly Fatigue) Research Board. The Insti- 
tute’s investigators have not only improved the technique of 
arriving at a recommendation of a suitable occupation ; they 
have also added to our knowledge of the requirements of 
different occupations, and they have thrown fresh light on the 
interpretation of the results of performance tests and of tests 
of manual, dexterity and mechanical ability.^ The description 
of the methods used shows also how many considerations, 
besides the valuable information afforded by appropriate tests, 
need to be taken into account in the framing of vocational 
advice. The importance of an adequate medical examination 
is indicated by the fact that about 15 per cent, of the children 
examined by the Institute proved to be aiming at occupa- 
tions for which they were unsuited on medical grounds. And 
the reliability of the estimates formed by the Institute’s 
investigators of the temperamental qualities of the children 
is confirmed by the complete agreement of two observers 
in over 87 per cent, of the same cases examined by them 
independently. 

The reader of this book will feel, as I do, that Mr F. M, Earle 
and his band of devoted assistants are to be congratulated on 
their noteworthy achievement, which marks a distinct advance 
upon any similar work of scientific vocational guidance hitherto 
undertaken. Naturally, as head of the Institute to which 
they belong, I was concerned in planning and making the 
initial arrangements for their work and in considering general 
principles and methods. But during the early conferences 

I Cf. the following: TIk Use of Performance Tests of Intelligence in Voca- 
tional Guidance, by F. M. Eaxle, M. Milner, and other members of the staff of 
the National Institute of Industrial Psychology (Report No. 33 of the Indus- 
trial Fatigue Research Board) (H.M. Stationery Office) ; The Measurement of 
Manual Dexterities, by F. M. Eaxle, F. M. Gaw, and other members of the staff 
of the Institute (National Institute of Industrial Psychology) ; Tests of 
Mechanical Ahility, by F. M. Eaxle, A. Macrae, and other members of the 
Institute’s staff (National Institute of Industrial Psychology), 
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of the investigators, and in the subsequent stages of the actual 
research, it became abundantly dear to me that I could safely 
leave the conduct of the experiment in Mr Earle’s hands. 
Until the time came, therefore, for discussing, arranging, and 
writing up the results, and in passing the book through the 
press (when I received valuable help at the Institute from 
Mr C. Scarborough and Miss M. K. Horsey), I did little myself 
beyond visiting an occasional school conference or school 
‘party,’ or seeing some investigator at work on the examination 
of the school-children. Thus the real responsibility for the 
success of this investigation has fallen on Mr Earle’s shoulders ; 
and I wish to make this clear. The results attained by him and 
his collaborators show not only that the application of psy- 
chological methods to the problems of vocational guidance is 
of definite value, but also that the more extended use of these 
methods is now a matter of practical politics for the benefit of 
the young people of this and future generations.’- 
That the methods of vocational guidance which have been 
here employed are, with suitable modification, also applicable 
to those attending secondary and public schools is clearly 
indicated in the results of a foUow-up, recently published,® 
of cases after they had been examined and advised at the 
Institute. 

C. S. MYERS 


1 I should like here to thank the Secretary and Trustees of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, the members of our Advisory Committee, certain high 
officials of the Board of Education, the Ministry of Labour, and the London 
County Council, as -well as those teachers and those officials of the Juvenile 
Employment Exchanges with whom we came into contact, for their generous, 
ungrudging help, 

“ The Journal of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 1931, vol. v, 
pp. 342-247. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

T he interest in vocational psycliology which has arisen in 
this country since the War is reflected in the growth of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology. The Institute was 
founded in 1921 for the application of psychology and physio- 
logy to the special problems of industrial and commercial firms. 
From the outset it was clear that problems of a vocational 
character constitute an important part of this work, Even 
before the foundation of the Institute a demand had arisen 
in the United States of America and in parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe for scientific methods by which employees 
of suitable capacities and experience might be selected. The 
traditional policy of 'hire and.hre' had proved far too wasteful, 
and, in general, employers were becoming more and more 
interested in all new methods which gave promise of curtailing 
outlay while increasing output. In other spheres of inquiry 
psychologists had already begun to study differences in human 
abilities by experimental methods, and were busily employed 
in founding the new science of vocational psychology. In 
England, fortunately, the need for careful scientific investigation 
into the vocational applications of psychology by persons of 
adequate training and experience was realized from the very 
first, and practical steps were taken to allow such investigation 
to be made. 

In 1922 the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
established a special section for vocational work. At first the 
section aimed at devising tests for selecting workers for particu- 
lar occupations ([yp£.g,tiona] selection^. As the work developed 
it was realized that sudi' selcction should ideally be supple- 
mentary to ‘ vocational guidance ’ — ^the study of an individual 
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for the purpose of discovering in which branches of work he is 
most likely to succeed. Certainly, from the point of view of the 
individual, guidance in the choice of a career is more valuable 
than improved methods for the selection of employees. 

The Institute accordingly decided to offer further aid to young 
people in solving the problem of choosing a suitable career : a 
special department was planned, so that the advice offered 
might be based upon the most reliable estimates of the young 
person’s abihties and attainments that it was possible to make. 
At this time the Institute owed much to the knowledge and 
experience of Dr (now Professor) Cyril Burt, who was the 
first head of the Vocational Department, and who established 
the methods then adopted. 

Vocational bureaux on these lines were, however, no new 
thing. In Barcelona, in Brussels, and in other places on the 
Continent attempts had been made for some years to guide 
children in the choice of a career by means of special measure- 
ments, some physical and physiological, others mental and 
psychological. In America experiments in vocational guidance 
by means of psychological tests were also in process of develop- 
ment, those of Toops^ and Woolley ^ being especially note- 
worthy. The Institute, therefore, at first followed a lead given 
by others, but very soon it found opportunities and needs for 
working along lines of its own. 

In Great Britain the provision of organized assistance for 
adolescents seeking employment began in 1910. Under the 
provisions of the Labour Exchanges Act, 1909, the Board of 
Trade set up Labour Exchanges, afterward called Employment 
Exchanges, to afford, inter alia, information to workpeople seek- 
ing employment and employers requiring workpeople. From 
the beginning it was recognized that special arrangements 
should be made for dealing with juveniles ; a number of the 
exchanges had Juvenile Departments, and Juvenile Advisory 
Committees were appointed, in accordance with Clause 2 of the 
Act, to advise on the working of these departments and to 
assist the boys and girls in choosing an occupation. 

1 H. A. Toops, Tests for Vocational Guidance of Children Thirteen to Sixteen 
(New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1923), 

* H. T. Woolley, An Experimental Study of Children (New York, the 
Macmillan Company, 1926). 
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Further, provision was made under the Education (Choice 
of Employment) Act of 1910 which enabled local education 
authorities to give boys and girls “assistance with respect to the 
choice of suitable employment by means of the collection and 
communication of information and the furnishing of advice,” 
and a number of authorities took up powers for this purpose 
and appointed Juvenile Employment (or Welfare) Sub-com- 
mittees. These powers were confirmed under the Education 
Act of 1921 (Section 107), and since the passing of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1923, those education authorities who 
“ exercise powers ” are required to undertake, under the Ministry 
of Labour, the local administration of Unemployment Insurance 
in respect of boys and girls rnider eighteen years of age. 

The provision of assistance to juveniles in regard to their 
future employment is now under the central authority of the 
Ministry of Labour, whether it is carried on locally by the 
Ministry itself or by the local education authority. This assis- 
tance is available to boys and girls in all the principal industrial 
centres of the country. The Local Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittees appointed by the Minister of Labour are composed of 
representatives of the local education authority, teachers 
(elementary and secondary), employers and workpeople from 
the principal local industries, and other persons interested m 
questions related to juvenile employment. In London the work 
is carried on at the Juvenile Employment Exchanges of the 
Ministry, attached to each of which is a Juvenile Advisory 
Committee working in close co-operation with the local schools 
of the London County Council; their activities are co-ordinated 
by the London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment, on 
which the London County Council is represented. 

The procedure adopted by these committees, which is based on 
the scheme of co-operation agreed upon between the Ministry 
of Labour and the London County Council, is briefly as 
follows ; 

(1) During the last term of the child’s school career the head 
teachers supply on a special form (see p. 37) confidential reports 
upon each child’s scholastic attainments, character, and medical 
record, together with suggestions as to the kind of work for 
which the child is best fitted. 

(2) This information, supplemented by particulars of the 
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home circumstances of the child, is considered at a school 
conference, to which the parent and the child are invited. The 
conference is composed of the head teachers, heads of evening 
schools, members of the school Care Committee, and the 
Juvenile Advisory Committee, the latter as industrial experts. 
After consultation with the parent and child the conference 
recommends a suitable occupation or group of occupations and 
gives advice in regard to such important kindred subjects as 
attendance at evening school, social club facilities, etc. 

(3) If the child desires help in finding a suitable post he or 
she is invited to the Juvenile Employment Exchange at the 
end of the school term, with a view to being placed in a situation. 

(4) The Juvenile Advisory Committee endeavours to keep in 
touch with the boy or girl during the early years of employment 
by means of a system of 'industrial supervision.’ The secretary 
of the Juvenile Advisory Committee arranges for the employer 
to be visited, as far as possible within three months of the date 
of placing, in order to ascertain the suitability of the young 
person for the work in which he or she has been placed and the 
suitability of the work for the boy or girl ; the young people 
are invited to 'evening rotas’ (sometimes called 'open even- 
ings’), at wliich they meet members of the committee, and are 
encouraged to report the progress made, or the difficulties 
experienced, which may call for adjustment ; and in addition, 
with the help of the London County Council School Care 
Committees, visits are paid to the homes of those young people 
for whom this method of supervision is thought desirable. 

Subject to such modifications as may be found necessary or 
desirable to meet local conditions, the above procedure is 
generally applied in other parts of the country. 

The possibility of utilizing psychological tests in various 
educational problems has received considerable attention in 
recent years. During 1923 the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education heard evidence upon the use of psycho- 
logical tests of 'educable capacity.’ ^ Group tests of intelligence 
were then being used by progressive teachers, just as the Bmet 
tests had been tried during the preceding decade. But as yet 

1 Their report, issued in 1934, gives an excellent account of the historical 
development of psychological tests, and recommends further investisation, 
especially into tests of vocational aptitude. 
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there was no widespread realization of the help which the 
psychologist could give in problems of this kind; and it was 
clear that greater interest could be aroused only by a practical 
demonstration of what might be achieved when suitable psycho- 
logical methods were applied by properly trained persons. 

It was mainly with this object that the Industrial Fatigue 
(now Health) Research Board, which had already published a 
review of the relevant literature, came to co-operate with the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology in an experimental 
inquiry into the possibility of giving better vocational advice 
with the aid of fuller information derived partly from psycho- 
logical tests. This experiment was carried out in three London 
elementary schools in 1923, when 100 children were examined 
by the trained investigators of the Institute and the Board 
under Dr Cyril Burt’s direction. The conclusions they formed 
as to each child’s vocational fitness were commrmicated to the 
parents and the child, and two years later inquiries were made 
into the child’s industrial history. The report of this experi- 
ment was published early in 1926, together with an analysis of 
the results obtained from this single ‘follow-up.’ ^ It is sufficient 
here to say that these results were highly encouraging. 

At the conclusion of the examination of this group of children 
some of the fundamental problems awaiting solution could be 
more clearly envisaged. It was obvious that, although this first 
experiment might yield useful results, they could not be con- 
clusive, the number of cases being relatively small. Moreover, 
the factors influencing the success of any child, such as the 
prevailing conditions of employment, were not necessarily ran- 
domly distributed. It seemed desirable to obtain employment 
data of two kinds; (a) from children who had been specially 
examined and advised by the Institute, and (6) from a ‘control’ 
group of children who had left school in the ordinary way after 
attending the school conference. Alternatively, if this principle 
of a control group were not employed, the number of children 
examined and advised would have to be large enough to 
ehminate the possible effects of an unequal distribution of 
opportunities for finding employment. The most efiective 

‘ A Study in Vocational Guidance, Report No. 33 of the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board (H.M. Stationery Office, 1926). Further reference to the 
results obtained in this study will be found in later chapters. 
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method, however, and the one decided on, seemed to be to secure 
two groups of children (one a ‘ control ’ group) approximately 
equivalent as regards vocational opportunity. By comparison 
of the two groups the value of the assistance offered to each of 
them might then be more definitely assessed. Further, an 
inquiry into the different qualities and abilities required for the 
various occupations available needed to be carried out in much 
greater detail to ensure that a comprehensive psychological 
examination might yield its maximum benefits. 

Thus the project of a more extensive experiment was con- 
ceived. The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, which had 
already assisted the Institute in establishing itself as a national 
institution, responded generously to an appeal to endow this 
new proposal. By means of a special grant from this body the 
Institute was enabled in the autumn of 1924 to begin its experi- 
ment, although the practical work of examining and advising 
children did not start until March 1925. Much preliminary 
work had to be done, and the co-operation of the various public 
bodies concerned had to be enlisted. 

The London County Council not only granted facilities for 
the examination of the children in the schools, but generously 
provided a special report by one of its medical officers (Dr 
J. Naim Dobbie) upon each of the children the Institute 
examined. As will be seen from the details given later, this 
was help of an invaluable kind. The Ministry of Labour like- 
wise placed at the Institute’s disposal the service of its Employ- 
ment Exchanges, and much valuable work has since been 
carried out through them. Major E. J. M. Harvey, O.B.E., 
at that time secretary of the London Advisory Council for 
Juvenile Employment, and Miss Gaite, secretary of the Fins- 
bury and Holbom Juvenile Advisory Committee, in particular 
gave cordial support and assistance. An Advisory Committee 
was also appointed by the Institute for consultative purposes 
during the progress of the investigation.^- 
Without the active co-operation of each of these bodies 
and individuals the experiment would have been very much 
curtailed in its scope and value. The Institute is not less 
indebted to the heads of the schools and to the Care Committees 
of these schools for the considerable help they gave during 
^ A list of its members is gwen at pp. 21-22. 
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nearly two years of active examination of children, as well as 
in the difficult work of follow-up. 

In December 1924 tlie general scheme of investigation was 
submitted to the Advisory Committee, and subsequent develop- 
ments have been from time to time considered by the same 
committee. Two reports of progress were prepared and pub- 
hshed during the course of the investigation,^ and those portions 
of their contents which are of permanent interest have been 
included in this book. 

1 In August 1925 and December 1926. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE GENERAL AIMS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


V OCATIONAL guidance has been defined as "the giving of 
information, assistance, and advice in choosing a career, 
preparing for it, entering it, and progressing in it.”i In this 
definition four main aspects of vocational guidance are indi- 
cated, and the following questions upon them arise. 

(i) Choosing one Career from several Alternatives. Upon what 
grounds and at what stage should this choice be made ? Should 
it, in the case of tire elementary school child, for example, be 
made just before the child is about to leave school or earlier? 

(2) Preparing for the Career chosen. What sort of preparation 
is most desirable? Should it be general and independent of the 
choice of a career (the choice to be postponed until the conclu- 
sion of this preliminary education), or should it be closely 
related to the career already chosen and definitely aimed at? 
In other words, when should direct vocational training begin ? 
And where should it be obtained? 

(3) Entering the Career selected. What openings are available 
and how are they obtained? What means exist, or should exist, 
for assisting the child to find employment of the kind desired ? 

(4) Progressing in the Career. What abihties and knowledge 
must be developed, and how will training of specific kinds 
assist in this development? Where should this training be 
given — ^in the place of employment or in special schools? 

But these chief aspects of vocational guidance do not all 
require detailed examination in connexion with the present 
investigation. Itis enough to remark that the preparation to be 
given in the schools (elementary, modern, or secondary) before 
the child is allowed to enter occupational Ufe, and the training to 
be given, either in special schools or in the workshops, after 
he has entered the selected occupation, are matters of impor- 
tance rather to the educationist, to the parent, and to the 
employer than to the psychologist. The problems of vocational 

* Cf. the American Vocational Guidance Council's annual reports. 
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training, which are aspects of the wider problems of vocational 
guidance, important though they are, do not enter directly into 
the present inquiry. Similarly, the provision of suitable means 
of helping young people, by advice and otherwise, to find 
congenial employment is the concern of a large group of persons 
voluntarily or professionally engaged in 'placement' work; but 
the psychologist is only indirectly interested in them. 

We shall not, therefore, be concerned in this report primarily 
with the purely administrative aspects of vocational guidance, 
which are really the province of the teacher, the employment 
ofi&cer, and the authorities who supervise the activities of these 
officials. At some later stage it may be necessary to consider 
the relation of the psychological methods which are here 
described to the practical needs of the country and to existing 
organizations.^ But the first problem, and the one to which 
our attention has been devoted, is how to choose a career and 
upon what basis to make the choice, If, when the child is aT a 
reasonably' early age, we can decide what t3^e of occupation is 
likely to suit it best, it seems probable that many difficult 
problems of education, framing, and placing will be the more 
easily solved. The Consultative 'Committee of the Board of 
Education has recommended the introduction of difierentiated 
courses of instruction for children of different interests, abilities, 
and aims,^ The success of these courses will naturally depend 
very greatly upon their suitability for the groups of pupils who 
are to receive them. And since they will ultimately have an 
important bearing upon vocational success, it follows that for 
the individual the right choice of a career is a problem to be 
considered in the early stages of these courses. It would involve 
a great waste of effort if the individual’s needs w'ere consistently 
ignored. 

It is, therefore, important to consider when and in what 
circumstances the choice of a career can best be made. There 
is no unanimity of opinion on this point. Some_advocate the 
adolescent’s entry into industrial fife without definite plans, 
one or two years to be spent by him in settling down before a 
final choice of career is made. Others consider such procedure 

* A preliminary discussion of the problem of organizing vocational guidance 
on an extensive scale is given in the appendix (pp. 295-298). 

* The Education of the Adolescent (H.M. Stationery Office, 1926). 
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unduly wasteful and tmcertain in its results, and point to the 
disillusionment which accompanies a plunge into industrial life 
without adequate training or wise guidance. They would prefer 
that the choice should be made before school life ends, if it is 
possible for such a choice to be made without serious risk of 
error, and for that reason (among others) they support recent 
efforts to raise the statutory school-leaving age. 

The present investigation provides information showing that 
this risk of error can be materially reduced. 

In order to choose a career wisely it is necessary to know ; 
(a) what we are capable of achieving by virtue of our aptitudes, 
our power to learn, and the experience we have ahnady gained ; 
(i) what the career to be chosen requires in the way of ability, 
knowledge, energy, character, and the Uke. It is useful, of 
course, to have additional inf ormation concerning the monetary 
rewards offered by the career, the competition to be encountered 
for vacant posts, the frequency with which openings are likely 
to occur, etc. But such information should not be made, as it 
so often is, the sole basis of choice. What is of paramount 
importance is the recognition that under present conditions 
attempts to enter occupations for which the applicants are 
unfitted are made every day. The degree of unfitness obviously 
varies considerably. Sometimes it is slight, and the aspirant 
achieves a fair measure of success,^ although, had he been 
wisely guided, he might have achieved greater success in some 
other sphere. Sometimes the unfitness is considerable, and the 
only remedy is a prompt change of employment. 

Vfo discover a person’s capacity two procedures are open to 
us. We may study his fast achievements in detail, and deduce 
therefrom his probable success in the occupation under con- 
sideration. This is the usual method of the teacher in reporting 
upon a child’s abilities, of the person making an appoint- 
ment who studies the written statements of the applicants, 
and of every one who passes an opinion upon the capaci- 
ties of his fellow-men. But there are great variations in the 

1 By success is meant here satisfactory achievement. It may be admitted 
that standards of proficiency vary greatly, but it is almost certain that our 
average standards are lower than they need be, just because there are in 
almost every occupation some who would be better occupied in another 
pursuit. Success in terms of money or position cannot be considered 
alone. 
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efficiency of such studies, in the detail in which they are carried 
on, and in the accuracy of the conclusions reached. 

An alternative method is to subject the applicant to a special 
examination, in order to discover from his success in such a test 
or trial whether he possesses the knowledge or the abilities 
desired. Up to the time of writing such tests have been mainly 
tests of attainment in particular branches of knowledge or in 
special forms of skill. Thus the apphcant for recognition as a 
qualified medical practitioner must show that he possesses the 
requisite professional knowledge; the applicant for a post as 
typist must display a sufficiently high degree of manipulative 
skill. Scant use has been made of tests of aptitude, chiefly 
because such tests are difficult to devise and to use, and also, 
perhaps, becanse there has not yet developed any general belief 
in their efficacy. But the success which has followed their use 
within recent years suggests that there is scope for their exten- 
sive application. This experiment offers evidence in confirma- 
tion of this belief. 

Unlike the vocational opinions expressed by the friends of the 
parent or by the child’s comrades, those of a psychologist are 
open to scientific scrutiny and criticism, because the bases upon 
which they are formulated are quantitatively and qualitatively 
expressed. Every person’s opinion of a child’s vocational fitness 
may, of course, be put to the test of experience — that is, we may 
observe how the child's success in life compares with forecasts 
previously made. This is the method employed in the present 
experiment ; but whereas a casual opinion rests on data that are 
never explicitly formulated and stated, the trained observer’s 
opinion is, or should be, recorded as being derived from certain 
carefully ascertained facts. The comparison of these facts and 
tire judgments based upon them with the subsequent success of 
the person under consideration must obviously be of great value. 
Thus, if the psychologist's examination yields measures of a 
child’s aptitude from which it may be concluded that the 
qualities needed, say, in engineering appear to be present, while 
those needed in clerical work do not, there is objective evidence 
for selecting engineering as a career rather than clerical work. 
But before we can trust such a forecast we must show («) that the 

‘ We may distinguisli|a|)/ii«(ig, from saying that, while the 

former is innate, the latter is’ the result of innate equipment plus experience. 
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measurement of the child’s vocational aptitudes so obtained is 
a reliable one ; and (6) that the analysis of the requirements of 
any occupation to be recommended is thoroughly satisfactory, 
in the sense that the qualities essential for success have been 
truly identified. 

It is not easy to demonstrate conclusively the exactness of 
either of these processes, but it is part of the purpose of this 
report to indicate the degree to which the procedures adopted 
may be trusted. In establishing the reliability of any psycho- 
logical test the resources of the experimental psychologist may 
be extensively utilized. And in analysing the requirements of 
occupations the contributions of the psychologist are extremely 
useful, although here there is much new ground to be broken. 
Each of these two aspects will receive separate attention in due 
course. Meanwhile the main purposes of the present experiment 
may be stated as follows : 

(i) To investigate the value of psychological methods of 
evaluating abilities as applied to the problem of 
choosing a career. 

(a) To investigate the general and special abilities (includ- 
ing traits of character) required in different occu- 
pations. 

(3) To observe how children vary in their general and 

special abilities and, by studying each child's pro- 
gress in the occupation chosen, to determine the 
extent to which these variations are vocationally 
significant. 

(4) To consider generally how the procedure for giving 

advice upon choice of employment may be improved. 
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CHAPTER III ■ 

THE GENERAL SCHEME OF THE EXPERIMENT 
I. The Choice of Schools and of School-children for Study 

I T is clear from the previous chapter that there are several 
stages at which an experiment in vocational guidance may be 
attempted. We may, for example, seek to determine the voca- 
tional aptitudes of boys and girls at the age of ten or eleven, 
at thirteen or fourteen, at sixteen or seventeen, or even later. 
At each of these ages there is a special problem to be con- 
sidered, and no one procedure is appropriate to all cases. The 
secondary school boy of seventeen is able to choose from a 
range of occupations different from that which lies before the 
elementary school boy of fourteen, and the assistance of the 
vocational -adviser may therefore be sought in different ways 
and for different reasons. In course of time, it is to be hoped, 
information wiU be accumulated concerning the most appro- 
priate methods of dealing with the problems of young people 
at different ages and of different kinds of experience. 

In the present experiment it seemed advisable to concentrate 
upon one particular problem, and there were excellent reasons 
for limiting the investigation to the elementary school child of 
from thirteen to fourteen years of age. In this coimtry the ele- 
mentary schools are more extensively organized for vocational 
guidance than other schools, care committee work, placement, 
and after-care having been carried on for some years; often 
their contacts with industrial life are more numerous and direct 
than those of the secondary schools; and the need for guidance 
may often be greater among children who have to find employ- 
ment at fourteen than among those who are able to remain at 
school for several years longer. Moreover, the previous experi- 
ment^ in which the Institute had taken part had shown how the 
investigation of this particular problem might be considerably 
improved. On the other hand, we must admit that it is much 
more difficult for a child of fourteen to obtain the work for 

* Cf. A Study in Vocational Guidance. 
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which, he is best fitted, and it is harder to give reliable 
vocational guidance. 

The experiment was carried out in certain of the elementary 
schools served by the Finsbury and Holborn Juvenile Employ- 
ment Exchange of the Ministry of Labour. The area served 
by this exchange was chosen for the following reasons : 

(1) The occupations available in the district were at that 
time sufficiently numerous and varied to provide for many 
combinations of abilities. 

(2) The children were able to find work mainly in their own 
district. 

(3) The number of placings through the Employment Ex- 
change was comparatively high. 

(4) The 'labour turnover’ did not appear to be excessive. 

(5) The schools were within easy reach of the Institute, 

The system of co-operation existing between the schools and 

the Juvenile Emplojnnent Exchange has already been described 
(see pp. 24-26). On the opposite page is given a specimen of 
the school-leaving form, which provides for reports from the 
head of the school or department and from the Care Committee, 
and on which the recommendations of the school conference 
are entered. 

In carrying out its experiment the Institute aimed principally 
at placing before these school conferences valuable additional 
information concerning each child's vocational fitness, derived 
from a careful study of aU the facts of the child's abilities and the 
occupations available in the district. The details have yet to be 
described, but as for the conduct of the school conferences being 
in any way affected by the Institute’s experiment, it may be 
stated at once that no change of any kind occurred. The parents 
and children were invited and the conferences were held in the 
usual way. The only new factors were (a) the additional per- 
sonal contacts with the parent, brought about by visits to the 
home paid by the Institute’s investigators, and {b) the informa- 
tion supplied by the Institute concerning the children examined. 

2. The Formation and Nature of the Tested and 
Control Groups 

As alread.y mentioned (p. 27), one of the special features which 
it was considered advisable to introduce into the investigation 
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was a control group, consisting of children who differed from 
the tested group only in that they did not receive the Institute’s 
examination and advice. The two groups were formed in the 
following way. 

The names of the children due to leave a particular school at 
a given time were arranged in alphabetical order, and the odd 
. numbers were then placed in one group, the even numbers in 
another. One of these groups was then chosen for special 
examination, the other group being left to pass through the 
school conferences in the ordinary way. The number of children 
leaving each of the selected schools varied from six to twenty 
per term, so that the number of children to be examined on each 
occasion varied from three to ten. The number of schools in 
which examinations were carried out also varied slightly from 
term to term, since the length of the term partly determined 
the number of children who could be examined and advised in 
time for the school conferences, some of which were held a 
considerable tune before the end of term. These variations are 
shown in the following table. 


Summer term 1925 
Winter term 1925 
Spring term 1926 
Summer term 1926 
Winter term 1926 


Number of 
Children in the 
Experimental 


Number of 
Children in the 
Control Group 


. 100 97 

. 173 168 

. 105 III 

. 141 152 

. 81 72 


Total 


600 600 


These five batches, although composed of children from 
different schools, were sufficiently large to enable separate 
studies to be made of each, and advantage was taken of this 
condition to modify the technique of the examination as the 
experiment proceeded. But in the majority of particulars these 
batches were very much alike. Almost all the children were 
between the ages of 13 years 9 months and 14 years at the 
time of examination ; they had received instruction under very 
similar conditions ; and they lived in much the same environ- 
ment. What variations there were in home circumstances, in 
opportimity, and in outlook and ambitions were so slight as to 
require little notice. 
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The same conditions apply to the composition of the control 
batches. The differences in number between the control and 
the experimental batches arise from the fact that the number 
of school-leavers in each term in each school was often an odd 
number, so that, supposing the larger number was made the 
control group and one or two of the children selected for 
examination subsequently fell ill, the exact equality of the 
numbers in each batch was upset. 

The schools in which the experiment took place were some- 
what below the average for the whole of London, and by chance 
excluded a few of the best schools in the neighbourhood. There 
were no superior schools, but, on the other hand, there was none 
extremely poor. The general prosperity of the homes ranged 
from moderately good to moderately poor, the majority being 
slightly below the average. 

3. Method of Examination 

The children who were to be advised by the Institute were 
interviewed and examined individually by one or more mem- 
bers of the Institute's staff specially trained for this work. 
These interviews and examinations were carried out at the 
school during the child's last term. The information derived 
from them was supplemented by special reports from the 
teachers dealing with the child’s school record and general 
progress, by a report from the school medical officer, and by 
information obtained through visits to the child’s home. All 
ihc.sc separate phases of Ihc inquiry are described in detail 
in subsequeni sections of thi.s rcjjort. 

The various tests wci'c not given all at one time, but were 
spread over several days, and, except in the later .stages of the 
cxpcrimcnl, when the method of examination was changed, 
were usually given by more than one person. The methods 
adopted during the successive phases of the experiment were 
an follows: 

First Method {273 cases). Each investigator was given the 
responsibility of applying one or two of (he tests to all the 
children iji the group. Titus one investigator wotild give the 
individual intelligence icsi (Stanford-Binct), another would 
apply the mamial dexterity tests, and so on. By this method 
(lie tests tliemsolves were each giviai with a minimum of 
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variation,^ and there was the added advantage that reports on 
each child's abilities and temperament were available from a 
sufficient number of persons to enable a useful estimate of the 
reliability of their combined observations to be made. This 
method Has much to commend it, but it is costly in time when 
schools have to be repeatedly visited for purposes of examina- 
tion (time-table difficulties constantly occurred), and when 
round-table discussions of the results have also to be arranged. 
These discussions tended to become very prolonged. 

Second, Method (105 cases). Two investigators were given the 
responsibility of decidhig upon the interpretation of the test 
results, after they had, between them, carried out the major 
part of the examination of each child. 

Third Method (222 cases). One investigator was asked to 
carry out the complete exammation of each child and to inter- 
pret the results himself. In cases of special difficulty the 
supervising investigator visited the schools and also interviewed 
the children, so that his personal impressions could likewise be 
used in interpreting the test results. 


The third method proved to be by far the most effective as 
regards organization and saving of time when the groups in 
each school were small and many schools had to be visited. It 
was also the most interesting for the investigator. The dis- 
advantage that only one opinion about the child, apart from 
those of the teachers and parents, was available did not ulti- 
mately prove so serious as at first it was thought to be. In any 
case, the practical work of vocational guidance in the future 
will undoubtedly have to be carried out by persons working 
independently ; for which reason, apart from other considera- 
tions, it seemed desirable to experiment with this method. It 
should be mentioned, however, that the investigators who took 
part in the experiment had co-operated for so long that probably 
their procedure and methods of interpretation had become as 
definitely standardized as they could be; consequently the 
results obtained by one investigator working alone would be 
likely to differ little from those obtained from the same child 


\Tlie 'personal equation’ of the examiner can, of course, 
excluded, even in the most rigidly standardized tests, 
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by another investigator.^ This was not to be expected in the 
early stages of the experiment ; hence the early procedure with 
frequent round-table talks undoubtedly had its value. 

4. Information needed in giving Vocational Advice to 
School-children 

The interviews and examinations conducted by the Institute’s 
investigators were directed toward securing information of the 
following kinds : 

(1) The nature of the child's home and famUy circum- 

stances ; the special opportunities for finding employ- 
ment ; and the hobbies, ambitions, general character, 
and abilities of the child, as described by the parents. 

(2) The state of the child’s physique and general health, as 

reported by the school medical officer or as attested 
from other sources, any physical condition likely to 
prejudice success in a particular kind of employment 
being recorded. 

(3) The teachers’ reports on the child’s scholastic attain- 

ments, progress, character, temperament, and suit- 
ability for any special work. 

(4) The child's general ability, as measured by tests of 

intelligence. 

(5) The child’s abilitie.s in dealing with problems of a 

practical or of a mechanical kind, as measured b}^ 
suitable tests. 

(6) The child’s manual dexterity or ‘neal-lingcredness,’ as 

measured by suitable tests. 

(7) 'I'he child’s qualities of temperament and character, 

e.specially those which might be vocalionalh" signifi- 
cant. as (Ictcnnined by the investigation. 

The manner in which information was collected, whether by 
personal inquiry or bj’' specially devised tests, will be fully 
described in tbc next chapter. Host of it was entered in the 
special record-book “ prepared for each child, and, alter having 
been conveniently summarized, was used ultimately as the 
basis for giving advice upon the occupation to be chosen. 

^ Cf. Uie resiills of Uic estimation of emofior.a! it ails given at p. it,|. 

•' For the locord-book itsccl in this expcnmcni see \ppcnclix, j>p. 324-330. 
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S. Formulating Advice on the Basis of the Information 
obtained 

To give practical advice based on information of this Idnd 
requires a clear understanding of the relation between the 
picture of the child’s abilities thus formed and the various 
possibilities that exist of putting these abilities to effective use. 
At the start of the experiment the investigators were obliged 
to piake tentative analyses of the special abilities needed for 
success in various occupations — e.g., in office work, cabinet- 
making, printing, etc. This entailed a special study of the 
occupations open to a child who leaves school at fourteen — a 
study, of course, not confined to that particular age, and 
involving consideration of the opportunities for advancement 
which the occupations subsequently provide. Considerable help 
was derived from the previous analysis of the occupations 
commonly entered by elementary school children on leaving 
school. 1 But at the time when this analysis was carried out few 
detailed studies of these problems had been made. A discussion 
of the further development of these occupational studies on 
systematic lines has since been published by the Institute in a 
report entitled Occupation Analysis.^ 

It was clearly necessary also to arrange the studies of each 
individual child in systematic form. The schedule which had 
been employed in the earlier experiment (c/. p. 27) provided 
obviously the most suitable starting-point, and in the initial 
stages of the present inquiry the task of formulating vocational 
advice proved to be greatly facilitated by its use. This schedule® 
(slightly abridged) was as follows : 

I. Home conditions. 

II. Physical conditions. 

HI. Mental conditions. 


{a) Intellectual capacity, as expressed by : 

(b Tests of general intelligence ; 

(li) Tests of special abilities; 

(iii) Record of attainments and progress in school ; 

(iv) Special interests, amusements, hobbies, etc. 

^ A Study in Vocational Guidance, pp. 4-7. 

! An abridgment of this report wiU be found at pp. 134 0. 

Cf. A Study in Vocational Guidance, p, rr. 
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(b) Temperament and character, as expressed in : 

(i) Emotional qualities (cheerfulness, assertiveness, 

etc.) ; 

(ii) Moral qualities (industry, reliability, etc.) ; 

(iii) Social qualities (co-operativeness, etc.). 

The desired information under these heads having been 
collected together and suitably co-ordinated, the next step was 
to formulate advice. The principles upon which this was done 
can be more easily followed when the tests have been described. 
Their explanation may, therefore, be conveniently postponed 
(see pp. I2I ff). 

6. Conveying the Vocational Recommendations to the 
Parents and Children 

Typed copies of the Institute’s recommendations were pre- 
pared for the use of the members of the school conferences, the 
procedure of which has already been described (p. 25). 

It was essential, in view of the aims of the experiment, that 
the experimental group of children should not receive any 
special help in finding employment which might weight the 
results in their favour. Hence the Institute’s recommendations 
were presented at the school conferences to serve only as 
additional information which could be utilized if the parent.s 
felt so inclined, no special pressure being exerted either by 
members of the school conference or by the staff of the Institute 
to get the recommendations adopted. But, of course, it was 
known to the parents (through home visits and through examina- 
tions of the child) that special interest was being taken in their 
particular child, and some of them were therefore inclined to 
give favourable consideration to the advice offered. Subsequent 
events showed, however, that to accept the recommendations 
and to carry them into effect are very different things. 

In most cases two, and in some cases three, different occupa- 
tions were recommended, and when necessary one of the 
Institute’s staff gave reasons for the order of preference. In a 
few instances a brief explanation was given to the members of 
the school conference before the interview with the parent and 
child began. 

After the school conferences a brief statement of the sort of 
employment which the child was recommended by the Institute 
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to try to obtain was sent to every parent in the form given 
belowA They were also advised to apply to the juvenile 
employment exchange for any further information they might 
require, and for assistance in obtaining employment, 

Dear Me 

You will remember that a few weeks ago we called to have a 
chat with you about 's future work. The headmaster and 

teachers at the school have helped us to inquire very carefully 
into ’s abilities and prospects of success, and, considering the 

opinions expressed, we think that is specially fitted for 


Should this be impossible the next best thing to do would be 


We think that ’s best chances lie in one of these direc- 
tions, and we should like to see happily placed in such 

work. If by any chance has already gone into work which 

is quite different, and if it turns out that docs not like 

it, or if is only taken on for a short time, wo hope you 

ydll remember this letter and give a chance to make good 

in the work we have suggested. 

We hope to hear later that is getting on well. It may 

be helpful if you show this letter to ’s employer. 

With all good wishes for 's success, we are, 

Yours faithfully, 

1 In the later stages of the experiment an abbreviated form of the letter 
was used, 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE VOCATIONAL STUDY OF THE CHILD 
I. HOME CONDITIONS 
A. The Home Visit 

N O complete study of the child can be made if he is thought of 
merely as an isolated unit, in terms which are dependent 
solely on records of behaviour and performance during a few 
hours’ examination. The child’s characteristic behaviour is not 
the invariable expression of some fixed quality, but a response 
to a particular situation, an attempt on his part to adjust him- 
self to the special conditions of his environment. Hence his 
behaviour cannot be understood unless some of the dominant 
problems of his life also are understood. 

Among the problems in the life of a fourteen-year-old most 
important perhaps are the g;gj:sqp.9lities of his parents and ^ 
I the oppprtunities and restrictions of the home envir onttiegf :'^'' 
together with the nature of his relations with his brothers and 
sisters. Further, the way in which he will meet situations in the 
future is likely to depend in part upon his innate capacities, in 
part upon those traditions and modes of response tW he has 
absorbed from his home background. For these reasons it was 
considered necessary to include a detailed study of the home 
as part of the vocational guidance examination. 

Study of the home was made by means of information 
obtained from the teachers and the child, and by a visit to the 
home itself for the purpose of obtaining an interview with the 
parents. The information obtained from the child during 
the interview at the school included his address, the occupa- 
tions of his father, mother, brothers, and sisters, the num- 
ber of persons living at home, and the number of rooms in the 
house. 

The objects of the home-study may now be considered in 
detail. 
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(a) The Investigation of the Child’s Past and 
Present Environment 

(i) From the Point of View of the Social Status of the Home. 
The condition of tlie home as regards cleanliness and neatness, 
the general nature of the street and neighbourhood, and the 
adequacy of the housing conditions were observed and recorded 
by a system of notes and ratings on a specially prepared 
schedule. The father’s occupation was also recorded, and where 
possible the occupations of the grandparents. 

A rating^ for general prosperity was made, and any other 
items were added which seemed likely to throw light on 
the nature of the social code in which the child had grown 
up, the direction of his ambitions, and the conditions that 
would help or hinder him in the future. It should be noted 
that the final judgment was based on a combination of different 
items of evidence, including both observation of appearances 
and information obtained through conversation. 

The exact weight to be given to each class of items was a 
matter for subjective judgment. In this connexion an estimate 
of the reliability of the parents’ replies was recorded in terms 
of a five-point rating scale. This was particularly necessary, 
owing to the possibility that the parents might misunderstand 
the nature of the investigation, and conclude that it was in the 
Institute’s power not only to recommend jobs, but also to pro- 
vide them ; in which case they were liable to answer questions 
more with a view to creating a favourable impression than to 
helping the investigator to estimate the true nature of the 
situation. After a little practice, however, it was possible to 
detect and estimate the influence of this desire and to weigh 
the value of the evidence accordingly. In aH cases appearances 
and information had to be considered in relation to each other. 
Thus, to take one example, a family of four were living in two 
rooms of a house situated in a somewhat ill-famed alley. 
Conversation with the mother, however, elicited the fact that 
the family had rigidly set their faces against becoming identified 
with, or sharing in the rather disreputable life of the neigh- 
bourhood, and only because of the housing shortage had they 

J Booth’s scale as given in Life and Labour of the People in London (1003). 
vox. 11, p, 21, was used, \ 
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VOCATIONAL STUDY OF THE CHILD 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE RECORD FORM : I 


Name ; 

School : 

Home and Family Circumstances 
Home : Type of home ; 

Condition of home : 

Character of neighbourhood : 

Family ; Father’s occupation : 

Mother’s occupation : 

Family living in house : 

Wage-earners : 

Family conditions : 

Health of family : 

Family history : 

Child : General physical and mental condition : 

Past history ; 

Parent’s opinion of child : 

Submissive Excitable 

Shy Nervous 

Dependable Tidy 

Good-tempered Cheerful 

Persevering 

Hobbies ; 

Special vocational opportunities ; 

Vocational plans — Parent’s ; Child's ; 

Need for immediate employment : Reliability of replies ; 

Degree of co-operation given by parent : 


Age: 

Class : Date ; 

Number and size of rooms : 
Prosperity of home : 

Wages and regularity ; 

Non-wage earners : 
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been iinable to move to another district. In the meantime they 
had managed to buy their fourteen-year-old boy a bicycle, in 
order that he might not be tied to the district in his free time. 

(ii) Fyom the Point of View of Opportunities for Experience 
available to the Child. Particular inquiry was made as to the 
child’s position in the family, such as eldest or youngest, and 
the opportunities that the environment provided for hobbies, 
games, care of younger children, or learning housework, Notes 
were made of any special experience, such as contact with the 
father in business or work undertaken in out-of-school hours, 
and of any unusual condition in the family, such as peculiarities ' 
of health, physique, personality, or attitude in any of its 
members. ^ Thus among the girls it was important to know 
whether,, for example, the mother was dead or an invalid, or 
perhaps at work all day, and whether that meant that the 
fourteen-year-old child had to prepare the midday meal for 
the younger children, or mind the baby during out-of-school 
hours, so that there was no time left for hobbies. In the case 
of a boy it was helpful to know, for example, how to interpret 
his own report that he never helped in the house, but spent 
all his leisure playing in the streets. Such behaviour might be 
directly related to temperamental characteristics, or might be 
the result of an attitude prevalent among the parents that it 
was unmanly for a boy to do any housework, even though 
such a prohibition meant an almost unceasing burden of work 
for the mother. 


[b) The Collection of Information about the Child 
This part of the interview was planned to supplement the 
child’s own story and the teachers' reports, and dealt not with 
what the child might do, in the light of the possibilities of his 
environment, but with what he actually did do, as far as the 
parent was able to report. Incidentally, it provided a useful 
subject of conversation, during whicli a study was made of the 
parent’s personality. Inquiries were made about any outstand- 
ing peculiarities in the child’s mental and physical development, 
and particular emphasis was laid on his actual occupations 


1 Ratings for the intelligence of the parents wero made on the basis of the 
coherence of their talk the widtti of their interests, the nature of their know- 
ledge of the child, and their plans for his future. 
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during out-of-scliool hours, the part he played in household 
activities, and his behaviour toward other children. 

(c) The Discussion of Vocational Plans 
This involved not only questions about the parent's vocational 
plans for the child, but also consideration of the need for 
immediate employment or the possibihty of further education. 

For the earlier groups the home visit was undertaken near the 
beginning of the examination, usually after the individual 
intelligence tests had been given. It was often found, however, 
that the parents askerl the investigator to suggest vocational 
plans. The procedure wa^, therefore, rcadjuiLod, and the home 
visit was postponcid until alter the main part of the child's 
examination had been completed and a provisional recom- 
mendation formed. This procedure seemed to have two advan- 
tages. It made possible the disens.-ion ol crucial points in the 
recomnieudtu ions which might otherwise liavc been ovci'lookcd. 
It also increased tbe clranccs of the parents' accepting the, 
recommendations, since tire points in their favour could be 
brought forward in an informal wa}- ; whereas wlrcn the parents’ 
first knowledge of lire recommendations was obtained in the 
more fonntd ulmospher-c of the school conference ther'c was 
often a meek assent at the lime, but little further attention 
paid to the advice given. 

B. l^iisuL'is OF THE Home Visit 
The extent to wliich it was possible to .study the environment 
varied greatly according to tlie attitude adopted by the parent. 
Various factors appeared to have an influence upon iliis altitude. 
Thus, in a few of the better class homes there was a certain 
independence displayed by the motltcr, a tendency to look upon 
the invosligator's visit as an unwarraiilod interference: some- 
times it was c\'cn impo'.^ibJe to get bc}'ond the door&top or 
obtain any very dclailcd information about the home. In some 
of the vci'y poor homes a dilfcrenl irnderl3N’rig attitude led to a 
somewhat similar result. Hctc the parents were oft en unwilling 
to allow lire living conditions to be seen, although the mother 
was usually glad enough to talk intoiiriinabh' on the doorstep. 
A third factor apparonlh' influencing the reception was the 
parents’ attitude to the school. 
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Since it was found by experience that attempts to explain 
the nature of the experiment were liable to produce certain 
misconceptions, the investigator introduced herself as coming 
from the school. Usually such an introduction caused an 
initial defensive suspicion to blossom into a cordial welcome. 
Naturally, however, it sometimes happened that the parents 
had come into conflict with the school, possibly over questions 
such as leaving before the end of the term in which the 
fourteenth birthday occurred. Only when a cordial recep- 
tion was received was it possible to obtain those details of 
family history which throw an important light on the general 
traditions of the home. There can be no doubt, though, that 
for the most part parents gave all the information in their 
power. 

The extent, however, to wliioh it was possible to obtain 
information about the children depended not only upon the wel- 
come received, but also upon the parents’ intelligence and 
capacity for observation. As has been stated, ratings for their 
intelligence were made in addition to those for the reliability 
of the information received. In a few instances, particularly 
where the family was large, the mother seemed to know sur- 
prisingly little about her children.’- 

At the beginning of the experiment the discussion of voca- 
tional plans was limited to the consideration of financial possi- 
bilities, openings available, and the parents’ ambition for the 
child. 1 1 was felt by tire investigators that the parents in general 
were most anxious to receive some concrete suggestion. Hence 
when the procedure was changed, and the provisional recom- 
mendations became available for discussion at the time of the 
home visit, the contact with the parent was established much 
more easily. 

It was not always easy to win the parents over to the Insti- 
tute's advice. For example, certain mothers who had been in 
domestic service proved to be particularly influenced by their 
own unfortunate experience. Sometimes, if they themselves 
had been unhappy in the work, they could not be persuaded 
to accept suggestions of this sort, even though it was explained 
that conditions were rapidly improving, and that the prospects 
offered were in many ways better than those of factory work. 

1 See description of interview -with parent, pp. 107-169, 
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Actually no serious effort was made to convince them against 
their will, as it was realized that, for the average fourteen-year- 
old girl in the district studied, the hving-in system of domestic 
service, and the change of environment involved, might make 
demands on her powers of adaptation too great for her to meet 
without her parents’ whole-hearted co-operation. It was neces- 
sary only to glance down the street while home-visiting on a 
warm evening to realize what this change might mean in the loss 
of a certain vivid type of social hfe ; for, in spite of its poverty, 
each household, sociably encamped upon its doorstep, presented 
a cheerful picture. 

C. Interpretation of the Results 

The results of the home visits were recorded in descriptive 
terms, with the exception of esiimates of such factors as 
parents’ intelligence, and the general prosperity, neatness, and 
cleanliness of the home. The material thus obtained w'as used 
as an aid in the understanding of the child’s temperamental 
qualities and in the evaluation of his expressed vocational 
interests and ambitions. It served also as a basis for predicting 
the nature of the social group to which he was most likely to 
adapt himself. For example, it was necessary to consider how 
far it would be wise for a girl from an extremely poor and 
feckless home to take up clerical work or West End dress- 
making, however well suited she might seem to be as regards 
actual ability for these occupations; for if she were at all 
emotionally unstable the .strain caused by the effort to adapt 
herself to unfamiliar social demands might at least result in 
a lessened efficiency, even if it did not lead to more serious 
consequences. 

Purely economic conditions, as distinct from questions of 
cultural level, were given less weight, since in nearly every case 
there was an immediate need of money. It was found that 
willingness to be apprenticed, or to start at a low wage in order 
to learn a trade, depended less on economic conditions in the 
home than on the wisdom and foresight of the parents and 
intellectual level of the child. Parents’ wishes, if in conflict 
with the recommendation provisionally put forward by the 
investigator, were taken into accoimt only if they involved 
such motives as objection to the child’s leaving home. Where 
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their wishes were opposed to the Institute’s main suggestion 
several alternative recommendations were given in case the 
parents might later change their minds. Any special conditions 
in the family were also considered, chiefly in connexion with the 
possibility of the child’s leaving home. Thus in the occasional 
cases where the moral character of the parents seemed not 
entirely desirable, or where there was antagonism between 
parent and child, or, more commonly, between stepmother and 
child, work necessitating living in was recommended. 

2. PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 
A . The Need for Medical Examination in 
Vocational Guidance 

The importance of the medical aspect of vocational guidance 
is obvious. In bodily, as in mental, characteristics human 
beings exhibit well-marked differences, and not less marked 
are the differences in the demands made by the various forms 
of industrial work on the physiological resources of the worker. 
Indeed, it is probably true to say that the ‘ manual ’ occupation.s, 
such as are entered or ultimately followed by the vast majority 
of elementary school cliildren, vary more in respect of their 
physiological than of their psychological requirements. More- 
over, the consequences of physical maladjustment at work may 
be in some ways even more serious than those of mental malad- 
justment. The bank clerk who finds his work temperamentally 
uncongenial may, by the exercise of self-control, make himself, 
if not happy, at least efficient in it. The salesman who lacks the 
proper mental equipment for his occupation may escape dis- 
missal owing to the stupidity or leniency of his employer, and 
may muddle through his work cheerfully blind to his inefficiency. 
Quite different is the case of the furniture-remover, whose 
maladjustment is a matter not of intelligence nor of tempera- 
ment, but of cardiac muscle. He too may persist in his work 
— and in Great Britain occupations are not easily changed when 
the a,doIescent period is over— but if he does, disaster certainly 
awaits him ; and even if he should succeed in effecting a change 
of work it may be only after permanent damage has been done. 

In the sphere of physical, as in that of mental, capacities 
common speech recognizes general and special factors. We talk 
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of 'general health’ as we talk of ‘great muscular power’ and 
'a poor digestion.’ But whereas special mental capacities are 
thought to be relatively independent of general intelligence, in 
the physical sphere the general and special factors are intimately 
connected. There are, it is true, certain physical conditions 
— such as, for example, excellencies or deficiencies of the special 
senses — ^which may be regarded as independent of general 
physical fitness : a boy may be healthy and strong and yet be 
flat-footed, myopic, and colour-blind. Such a boy the doctor 
might describe as " fit for work requiring a Iflgh degree of general 
physical efficiency, but not requiring good sight or perception 
of colour, and not involving the standing posture,” just as the 
psychologist might describe a boy as "fit for work requiring a 
high degree of general intelligence, but not requiring mechanical 
aptitude or literary facility.” 

For the most part, however, particular physical conditions 
are intimately bound up with the general bodily health and 
vigour ; they contribute to the general condition and help to 
make it what it is, and they must be considered not merely in 
themselves, but also in relation to the general bodily economy. 
It would be absurd, for example, to describe a boy as "fit for 
work requiring a high degree of general physical efficiency, but 
not requiring a very effective respiratory apparatus,” for a 
healthy respiratory system is a sine qua non of general fitness. 
If general physical efficiency has any meaning at all it must 
mean the condition which results from the co-ordinated activity 
of the separate, weU-developed, and healthily functioning 
bodily organs and systems — ^muscular, circulatory, respiratory, 
and the rest. The mechanisms involved are so varied and 
complex that the problem of establishing a norm of general 
fitness, and devising methods of accurately assessing deviations 
from the norm, is a very difficult problem indeed. Some of the 
attempts which have been made to solve it are referred to later. 

By 'health’ is sometimes meant mere freedom from disease. 
In this sense a person may be described as healthy, as a veget- 
able is described as healthy, and yet be under-developed and 
permanently incapable of performing strenuous physical work. 
On the other hand, 'physique’ and ‘stamina’ have been 
defined,^ respectively, as "the attainment of such bodily 
1 By A., A. Mumford, in The Lancet, 1915, vol. i, p. 115, 
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structure and organization as enables a person to put forth 
mechanical energy through the muscular system,” and "the 
capacity for sustained vital activity, particularly when endur- 
ance has to be sustained against disintegrating influences, 
whether of strenuous work or of disease.” In assessing the 
physical efflciency of adolescent school-children the doctor must 
pay special attention to physique and stamina, for the child 
entering industry is an organism that must not only Hve, but 
must also work. Particular conditions of ill-health must, 
of course, also be considered, both as tending to impair 
physique and stamina and as tending to be ameliorated or 
aggravated by particular kinds of work and environment. It is 
clear, too, that, in considering the child's health from the point 
of view of vocational guidance, the doctor must not merely 
note the symptoms of existing iUness, but must also observe 
the signs of constitutional predispositions to particular diseases, 
and must advise against such occupations as favour the develop- 
ment of any ailments to which the child may be naturally prone. 
The slogan of modem medicine is ‘prevention,' and the school 
doctor, in giving vocational advice of a medical nature, has a 
notable opportunity of performing most valuable preventive 
work. Finally, the doctor, although his contribution will usually 
be negative, should when possible give positive advice. In the 
physical, as in the mental, sphere the aim should be not merely 
to save the child from work in which he is likely to fail, but 
to direct him to work in which he is likely to find the fullest 
scope for all his capacities. 

Although much study has been given to the injurious effects 
of the ‘dangerous trades,' and to methods of protecting the 
workers in these trades, the general problem of assessing the 
physical requirements of different kinds of industrial work has 
as yet received little attention. In Great Britain the school 
medical officer does not usually attend the discussion of 
the child’s vocational plans. He measures height and weight, 
he notes defects of vision and hearing, and if he finds gross 
organic lesions he may recommend ' light work only’; in the 
absence of defects requiring remedial treatment he not un- 
commonly limits his remarks to the somewhat unilluminating 
description ‘normal.’ It is as if the psychologist in reporting 
on the child’s intellectual condition were to use only two 
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categories, ‘normal’ and 'mentally delective.’’- The school 
doctor is, of course, concerned only with insuring that the 
physically unfit child receives treatment. Vocational guidance, 
as here understood, is not yet part of his sphere of inquiry. 

In many industrial centres on the Continent steps have been 
taken within the last few years to secure a more effective 
collaboration of the school doctors with the officials responsible 
for the placement of juvenilo workers, and in some cities doctors 
have been attached to the vocational guidance bureaux. In 
Brussels, for example, every young person seeking advice at the 
Inter-Communal Vocational Guidance Office is required to 
undergo an exhaustive physical examination, which includes 
an investigation of his early developmental history and here- 
ditary antecedents. The results of this examination are given 
in the form of definite vocational indications and contra- 
indications, such as : 

(1) Fit for work involving much fatigue regularly borne, with- 
out prolonged rest, for which quickness is not an indispensable 
condition. 

(2) Must avoid trades involving the handling of lead, white 
load, or mercury. 

(3) Must avoid occupations which require the worker to be on 
ladders, scaffolding, etc.® 

The value of such information to the lay persons responsible 
for directing the child to suitable employment is sufficiently , 
obvious, and it is clear that if these methods were generally 
adopted by school doctors the effectiveness of vocational 
guidance organization would be materially increased. 

B. The Procedure rollowed in the Experiment 
In this investigation it seemed desirable to obtain more com- 
prehensive and exact information regarding physical capacities 
and disabilities than is usually included in the ordinary school 

’• A notable example of researcb undertaken by the school doctor is the work 
of Dr A. A Mnmford, medical olficer to the Manchester Grammar School. 
He has published the results of numerous interesting investigations of physical 
conditions (in the adolescent boy) in Healthy Growth (Oxford University Press, 
1927). 

® Quoted from Dr A. Stocker, "The Medical Aspect of Vocational Guid- 
ance," in The International Labour Review, December 1927. This article 
contains a complete survey, to date, of European vocational guidance organ- 
izations employing medical assistance, and includes specimens of medical 
record forms. 
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medical records. Accordingly the London Comity Council kindly 
arranged (as we have already seen) that a member of its school 
medical staff should conduct a special physical examination of 
the tested group of children. The Institute was fortunate in 
obtaining for this purpose the services of Dr J. Naim Dobbic, 
who brought to the work an intimate knowledge of the London 
childj a keen interest in the aims and methods of the experiment, 
and an extreme readiness to co-operate with the Institute’s 
investigators in every possible way. Dr Dobbie visited the 
various schools throughout the course of each term, and sub- 
jected each of the tested children to a very careful medical 
examination, directed to the discovery of such physical condi- 
tions as are of special significance from the vocational point of 
view. The results of this examination were recorded on a special 
form, which was prepared by the Principal of the Institute with 
Dr Dobbie’s assistance, and which is reproduced opposite. 
Copies of this form, when completed, were distributed among 
the appropriate investigators, who, in the light of such knowledge 
as they possessed of occupational conditions and requirements, 
translated the general indications supplied by the doctor into 
specific vocational recommendations. Occasionally difficulties 
of interpretation arose, and in the latter part of the experiment 
it was arranged that the investigators should have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing their cases with Dr Dobbie after the medical 
examination had taken place. These personal consultations 
were found to be of very great value. 

The record form explains itself, and detailed comment on it 
is unnecessary. The most novel features are the provisions for 
the recording of vocational indications and contra-indications 
and for the assessment, on a three-point scale, of nutrition, 
muscular development, and vascular tone. Under the heading 
'General type’ the doctor wrote a brief summary of his im- 
pression of the child, and here he did not confine himself to 
strictly medical considerations, but included also his opinion 
of the child’s intellectual and temperamental condition. Thus ; 
"Good physique, healthy and strong, low average mentality, 
steady ’; "Neglected little drudge, not robust, backward and 
lifeless, lacks concentration and application"; "Inconsequent, 
happy-go-lucky, non-worrying type, probably lazy and easily 
led, open, averagely intelligent and healthy " ; " Strong, healthy, 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE RECORD FORM : II 


Name : 

School : 

Physical and Medical Condition 
Personal hygiene : 

Height 

Past illnesses : 

Present conditions : 

General appearance 
Muscular development i. 
Glands 

Malformations 
Throat and nose 
Colour vision 
Hearing (whisper) 

Digestive system 

Muscular and nervous system : 
Tremor 
Walk 

Respiratory system : 

Lungs : 

Circulatory system : 

Pulse rate 


Ago: 

Class : Date : 


Weight Vision 


Nutrition i. 2. 3. 

Skin 

Hernia 


Teeth 

Dynamometer 

Romberg 


Heart : 

Vascular tone 1 . 2. 3. 


General Ij'pe: 


Indicntior s uegativii'g occupations that involve : 


Standing 

Climbing 

Exposure 

Nervous strain 

S.tl'iig 

Dn&ty atmosphere 

Dry hands 

Muscular strain 

Good riighi; 

Good ‘ica,riug 

Cold 

Indoor work 

Speecii 

1 )ri mp 

Hear 

Colour perception 


Positive occupptional indications: 
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very duU and backward, inactive— like a potato.” These 
vivid pen-pictures were of very considerable, assistance to 
the investigators: not only was the medical information which 
they contained useful, but also the additional light shed on 
temperamental tendencies was mo.st helpful. As the doctor’s 
temperamental assessments were not recorded in any systematic 
way, it is not possible to correlate them statistically with 
the investigators' judgments; but, in general, they served to 
confirm the investigators’ opinions, and occasionally, as may 
easily be understood, the conditions of the medical examination 
brought to light nervous tendencies which were not conspicuous 
during the performance of the psychological tests. 

Some months after the beginning of the experiment it was 
felt that a more precise grading of the children in respect of 
'general physical fitness’ was desirable. Consequently a four- 
point rating scale for general fitness was introduced, the doctor 
indicating the child's grade — ^good, good average, poor average, 
or poor — ^by writing one of the letters A, B, C, and D in the top 
right-hand corner of the form. Tins assessment represented the 
doctor’s general estimate built up during the clinical examina- 
tion, and was not based on exact calculations derived from 
physical measurements. 

Two further additions were made to the medical examination 
during the progress of the experiment — a breath-holding test 
and a test of balancing on one leg (the thigh of the other leg 
being raised to a horizontal position with the knee flexed). In 
the breath-holding test the doctor recorded the time in seconds 
during which the breath was retained and the child’s reason for 
giving up— thus, "Couldn’t get no more breath”; "Felt my 
lungs were bursting.” In the balancing test he noted whether 
the child remained steady (with or without difficulty) for fifteen 
seconds, first on the right foot and then on the left. 

In giving vocational advice the investigators made every 
effort to incorporate the doctor's recommendations. In some 
cases, in which lack of intimate knowledge of occupational 
conditions was a source of difficulty, the recommendations of 
the investigators were expressed provisionally in general terms, 
specific examples being withheld until the matter could be 
discussed with the juvenile employment officer at the school 
conference. The less robust children were frequently found 
5S 
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suited for clerical work or for the lighter manual occupations. 
Work which is both outdoor and light is not easily discovered, 
but in at least one tuberculous case an ideal situation was 
found for the child in the service of a relative in the country, 
Often (he work most suitable on medical grounds was quite 
unsuitable on psychological grounds, and a compromise was 
necessary. But, des23ite sundry difficulties, the investigators 
were left with no doubt whatever as to the great value of 
Dr Bobbie’s expert assistance. 

C. Analysis of the Medical Data 
{a) Nature of Physical Defects 

Of the 523 children medically examined 269 were boys and 
254 girls. Ill 332 cases (176 boys and 156 girls) no definite 
contra-indications were noted. This does not mean that these 
332 children were pltysically perfect; many of them, though 
healthy, were of only average or rather less tlian average 
jihysique and robustness. The folloiving tables show, first, the 
classification of the cases according to the number of contra- 
indications noted, £ind, secondly, the classification of the several 
contra-indications according to the number of cases in which 
each was recorded, Although the contra-indication 'indoor 
work ' was marked in only one case, there were several other 
cases in which ‘light outdoor employment’ was recommended 
(under the heading “Positive occupational indications’’) as the 
best choice. 

TABLE I 


Number of 
Contra-indioai ions 

Boys 

Girls 

No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

0 

176 

65-4 

156 

61 ’4 

I 

43 

1 6-0 

39 

15-3 

‘1 

20 

7-4 


8-7 

.3 

16 

6*0 

19 

7-5 

'I 

9 

3-3 

12 

4-7 


2 

•7 

3 


6 

r 

•4 

2 

•8 

7 

X 

•4 

I 

■4 

8 


•4 



Totals 

269 

100 

254 

100 
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TABLE II 


Contra-indications 

Boys 

Girls 

No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

Muscular strain . 

45 

16-7 

40 

137 

Nervous strain . 

23 

8-5 

45 

177 

Exposure 

31 

ri -5 

33 

i3’0 

Standing 

18 

6.7 

19 

7-5 

Climbing 

13 

4.8 

9 

3-5 

Dusty atmosphere 

13 

4-8 

6 

2*4 

Dry hands . 

■ 16 

6-0 


8-3 

Damp . 

xo 

37 

15 

5-9 

Good sight . 

15 

5-6 

16 

6-3 

Good hearing 

6 

2-2 

6 

2-4 

Cold . 

2 

7 

5 

2-0 

Heat 

2 

7 

4 

1-6 

Speech . 

I 

•4 

3 

X -2 

Colour vision 

2 

7 

0 

0 

Indoor work 


•4 




A study of the children’s vocational ambitions in the light of 
the results of the medical examination shows that approxi- 
mately 15 per cent, of those who had a definite post in view 
were aiming at work which was unsuitable on medical grounds. 

The number of children who were graded in respect of general 
physical fitness is 410 (215 boys and 195 girls), and the following 
table shows the distribution of the cases among the four grades : 


TABLE III 


Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

A 

9 

4 

13 

7 

B 

47 

22 

46 

24 

C 

129 

60 

108 

53 

D 

30 

14 

28 

14 

Totals 

215 

100 

195 

100 


The four-point scale was found difficult to use, owing to the 
absence of a category for the ‘average’ case, and it is scarcely 
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surprising that the distribution shown above is far from 
'normal .' 1 A comparison of the grade letters assigned to the 
children with the doctor’s remarks under the heading "General 
type" reveals the fact that two distinct categories are included 
in the C grade. This group contains, on the one hand, children 
of average health and physique and, on the other hand, children 
who were definitely below the average (described as 'not robust,’ 
or even ' rather frail ’), but who, apparently, were not considered 
sufficiently lacking in health and stamina to be included in the 
lowest category, D. 

A reclassification of all the cliildren, whether graded by Dr 
Dobbie or not, has been made on the basis of the combined 
ratings for nutrition, muscular development, and vascular tone 
— as shown in the following table. Here 122, for example, 
indicates a combination of the first grade for any one of the 
three rated conditions with the second grade for the other two 
conditions. 


TABLE IV 


Grade 

Combinations of Ratings j 

A 

ru 



B 

II2 

122 

(113) 

C 


(123) 


D 

233 

223 

(133) 

E 

333 




'I’lio coiiibirui lions shovn in brackets occurred with e.\Lreino 
raril}’; among (lie boys there were no casc.s of 113 or 133, and 
only one case of 123. In a number of cases no rating was git'cn 
for one or oLlicr of the three conditions, and .such casc.s have been 
excluded from the new classification. Tlic following table and 
Diagrams i and 2 show that the distribution, for both boys and 

’ Wlicii, in a Jaigc group of individuals ot ilie .same age and six, moabuiu- 
iiiciils avc taken of an aiilliropoii'elrical or psycliome-lrical variable, .such ns 
iicight, weight, or intelligence, it is lusually found thai ihe disiribniioii of the 
variable is in accouh'.i-'ce'wilh tJie law,, of chance That !■= to sav, tl-.e luca'.iirc- 
uuuiLs lend to be distribuic.: syunric'richlly about I ho a.vrragc, the Irequcncit's 
of oct'uricncc ol ihe dUleronl’ degices of the variable allowing a progressive 
cIiiuiiin1,iou from the average toward the extreme in either diiee.'ion such a 
clisiributioii is dcaciibed a.s ‘iioimal.’ Its graphic.'! ’■eprcsciiuil ion takes Ihc 
loiin of abilatoially .syiuiuetricalcurve, rc.scnibling a bell in -Irapc, ..iid known 
as tlie ‘normal ficqncncy cnivo.' 
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girls, approximates to the normal. Moreover, the new grading 
agrees in the main very weU indeed with the doctor's general 
descriptive remarks. It has therefore been assumed to be 
reasonably accurate, and has been employed for the purpose of 
correlating physical fitness with other conditions. 


TABLE V 


Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

A 

8 

3 

8 

3 

B 

49 


60 

27 

C 

97 

40 

88 

39 

D 

75 

31 

51 

23 

E 

14 

6 

19 

8 

Totals 

243 

100 

326 

100 

40 ■] 

1 1 

40 - 

1 r- 

—] 



Physical Grading ( 243 boys) Finical Grading (228girls) 

Diagram r Diagram 2 

{b) Relation of Physical Condition to Intelligence 
and Temperament 

Investigators who have studied the connexion between physi" 
cal capacities and intellectual abilities and attainments have 
arrived at somewhat conflicting results, though it is generally 
agreed that any positive correlation which may exist is low. 
The present data yield no significant correlation, positive or 
negative, between general physical fitness and general intelli- 
gence (as measured by a group intelligence test of the verbal 
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sort), the coefficient of correlation for 195 boys being -07 '048, 

and for 179 girls - -02 i ’O50.1 

Temperament is known to be influenced directly by certain 
physical factors, especially glandular conditions, and it is also 
recognized that 'organ inferiority’ may indirectly (through 
psychological rather than physical mechanisms) affect character- 
development. For the purpose of inquiring how far, in the 
present groujD of children, hcaltli and strength of body were 
accompanied by force and stability of ‘personality,’ five of the 
characteristics which were rated on the temperamental schedule® 
— assertiveness, ambition, confidence, calmness under pressure, 
and persistence — have bceir selected, and the numerical values 
5, 4, 3, 2, and I have been assigned to temperamental grades 
a, 6, c, d, and e. In this way 'scoi'es’ have been obtained for 
these combined qualities. It was found that the distribution 
of the temperamental scores approximated to the normal. The 
correlation between the temperamental and the physical ratings 
is not high, but is positive and significant, the figure for the 
boys lacing -17 i *042, and for the girls *23 ± -043. Thus we 
have a measure of the tendency of the healthier child to be the 
more forceful and stable in temperament. 

(c) The Breath-holding Test as a Measure of Physical and 
Temperamental Queilities 

As a measure of cardio-respiratory efficiency the persistence 
test® employed in the examination of air pilots has been much 
used. In this test the subject is required to take a full breath 

1 The cooflicieiii of correlation is a matliomalical device for indicating the 
extent to which two measurable things vaiy together. If there is no con- 
nexion between the two the coefficient of correlation is zero. If the corre- 
spondence IS pel feet the coefficient becomes unity, i-oo. If the two vary 
inversely and the correspondence is perfect but negative, the coefficient is 
- I'OO. In biological measurements the correspondence is never perfect, the 
coefficient having some value between plus and minus unity. 

The figures appended to the values of the coefficients are the 'probable 
errors' of the coefficients. The probable error is an index of the reliability 
of the coefficient. Statisticians do not accept a correlation coefficient as 
reliable, or ' .significant,' unless it is at least three times as large as the probable 

Applied to moasuronieut.s or to estimates of biological characteristics, the 
method of correlation shows to what extent one characteristic tends to vaiy 
with another. 

“ See p, 110. 

® See Martin Flack, "Respiratory Efficiency in Relation to Health and 
Disease," The Lancet, rgzi, vol. ii, 
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and, holding his nose, to blow down a bent tube containing a 
double column of mercury. Hie time during which he can 
maintain a certain pressure on the mercury is measured in 
seconds. Dr Mumford writes : 

It was found that the results obtained by the use of the per- 
sistence test among growing boys were so highly variable, and 
that so many conditions—fatigue, shortage of hours of sleep, 
worry, catarrhal colds, etc. — exerted a profound, though often 
only a temporary, effect upon tlie results, that, pending fuller 
inquiry, the value of results taken on a single occasion was con- 
siderably limited.^- 

The same objection would appear to apply in some measure 
in the case of the simpler breath-holding test used in the present 
experiment, and a cursory glance at the figures makes it clear 
that the correlation of the test scores with the ratings for 
general physical fitness is sHght. It was thought, however, that 
the test results noight correspond more closely with tempera- 
mental than with physical conditions; their correlation has 
therefore been calculated with the composite temperamental 
scores mentioned above. A po.sitive, but low, correlation was 
found, the figure for 133 boys being -21 ± '056, and for 137 
girls -21 ± -055. 

In the case of the girls the breath-holding test scores were 
also correlated with the ratings for the individual qualities 
of persistence, fearlessness, and cahnness under pressure, with 
the following results. 

Breatli-holding and persistence ; r = .13 .056 

Breath-holding and fearlessness: = -oi -074 

Breath-holding and calmness under pressure: r == -14 ± -050 
Owing to the lowness of these correlations the corresponding 
figures for the boys have not been worked out. 


{d} The Exact Assessment of Physical Fitness 
A standardized test of general physical efficiency, the result 
of which could be expressed as a ‘physical quotient,' comparable 
with the 'intelligence quotient,' 2 would clearly be of great value. 

^ Healthy Growth, p, 142. 

quotient,’ or 'mental ratio,’ indicates the calibre of a 
I* ? age’ of the individual expressed as a 

mental age is estimated by means of a 
M intelligence test, the child’s performance being compared with 
® oM*! of tho same age. Hence a child ten years old who has 

a mental age of only five years has an intelligence quotient of 50 
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Attempts to discover some sudi index of physical fitness are 
by no means new, though it is only very recently that efforts 
have been made to employ exact methods of physical assessment 
for the purpose of vocational guidance. 

The problem has been approached from various angles. Some 
investigators have concluded that neuro-muscular efficiency is 
the truest indication of general fitness. F. R. Rogers, for 
example, has experimented with a series of tests of muscular 
strength, and has found that they provide a reliable measure 
of general athletic abihty.i The only such test used in the 
present experiment is the hand-dynamometer, and the scores 
in this test (right- and left-hand figures combined) have been 
correlated with the ratings for general fitness. As these ratings 
were based partly on muscular development a positive correla- 
tion was, of course, to be expected. The correlation is not high, 
the figure for 243 boys being -46 ± -034, and for 227 girls 
•44 ± '037- 

Other workers have used static, rather than dynamic, mea- 
sures. Nutrition has been regarded as the fundamental physical 
assessment, and various formulae have been used for the 
measurement of nutrition in terms of the relationship of weight 
to height. Other investigators have tried to obtain standards 
of physical fitness in terms of vital capacity or of the relation 
of vital capacity to certain body measurements.^ None of 
these methods can be said to be of proved reliability in the 
measurement of the general fitness of adolescent boys and girls. 

Dr A. A. Mumford and Mr Caradog Jones have investigated 
the relationship between the specific gravity of the body and 
success in certain athletic activities, observations of specific 
gravity having been made on boys immersed in the swimming- 
bath at Manchester Grammar School.® As this method is 
scarcely suitable for general use they have devised a formula 
which provides an approximation to the actual specific gravity 

W X K 

as measured in the swimming-bath. The formula is ^ ^ 
where W is weight in grammes, H height in centunetres, C 

1 F. K. Roger-s, Physical Capacity Tests in the Administration of Physical 
Education (Toaoliors College, Columbia University, 1925). 

* See G. Dreyer and G. F. Hanson, The Assessment of Physical Fitness 
(Cassell, 1920). 

* Healthy Growth, chapter vii, pp. 125-137. 
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chest-girth in centimetres, and K a constant, which in the case 
of the average boy was found to be in the neighbourhood of 
W 

I9-5. If K is left out, the formula gives a “ crude buoyancy 

index." Dr Mumford found that the successful gymnasts of the 
school were of markedly greater buoyancy than the average 
boy. 

The "crude buoyancy indices’’ of loo of the boys and loo 
of the girls included in the present experiment have been calcu- 
lated, and the figures have been compared with the ratings for 
general fitness. The results are disappointing, the correlation 
for the boys being -006 d: -067, and for the girls -360 ± -059. 
As a high index signifies a low buoyancy, the figure for the girls 
means that there is an inverse correlation between buoyancy 
and general physical fitness. 

Commenting on these results in a personal communication to 
the Iirstitute, Dr Mumford states that he has entirely abandoned 
the idea of any test of general physical fitness, and suggests that 
buoyancy is to be regarded merely as an indication of capacity 
iox particular kinds of work— namely, those which require a high 
respiratory endowment. 

The concept of general physical efficiency is certainly a useful 
one for rough and rapid gradings, but at present there appears 
to be no trustworthy standardized test of such efficiency, and 
perhaps future research might best be directed toward investi- 
gating the demands of different kinds of work on such particular 
bodily capacities as are amenable to exact measurement. 

Other studies might be made, but we are here concerned not 
so much with matters of general medical interest as with ques- 
tions which are of special importance from the point of view 
of vocational gmdance. An interesting analysis, prepared by 
Dr Dobbie, of the data collected in the exammation of the first 
237 children will be found in the report of the London County 
Council School Medical OfiQicer for the year 1925, Dr Dobbie 
discusses many points which have not been dealt with here. 

Various important questions suggest themselves to which 
the present data furnish no answers. How far is it possible to 
achieve reliable physical assessments at a period of life which 
is associated with physical, as with mental, development ? How 
far does variation in rate of physical development tend to falsify 
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these assessments : can we predict that the child who is under- 
developed at fourteen will still be under-developed at twenty ? 
Again, how far may poor home conditions produce a merely 
temporary subnormahty, which will not be apparent in later 
years when the child has found remunerative work? A special 
investigation of these matters would clearly be of the greatest 
value. 

Under present conditions a systematic medical follow-up of 
the children was not possible. There are many cases in which 
work judged unsuitable on medical grounds had been given up, 
but there is no reliable information as to how far the changes 
were due to physical maladjustment. Only occasional scraps 
of medical information appeared in the follow-up data, as when 
a child who had been advised to avoid damp and exposure was 
found to have contracted rheumatic fever. 

Whatever the difficulties, there can be no doubt that improved 
methods of assessing physical capacity for different forms of 
manual labour would make for a considerable increase in human 
health and industrial efficiency. ^ Complete rehability of predic- 
lion will, of course, never be achieved, for physical efficiency is 
affected by environmental conditions, and the accidents of 
injury and disease cannot be foreseen. In America, where there 
is no national scheme of health insurance, and where the larger 
industrial firms make themselves responsible for the medical 
care of their employees, periodical re-examination of tlie workers 
is finding increasing favour, and such re-examination 

frequently results in the discovery that older employees are 
suffering from defects and disabilities which were not observed 
at the time of employment. In such cases it is customary to 
make an occupational adjustment which will provide continued 
employment, hut at the same time remove the risk of permanent 
injury.^ 

In Britain the ideal may not be attainable, but that is no 
good reason for contentment with existing conditions, aird there 

^ An invcotijjalion of the phvsicnl condition of gronp of .|oo Amcrcpn 
hoys n'ld giris] agi;-.! finirirci! lo .-ixi-’cii, lalcen at rjiii'm’, slio-.vcd ihri .|o 
poi cent lind pliy-iicat dcjccLs wliieh wcic diir.oUy peco;". iialcd by .soii.c 
rcquireii’cnt, nl tneiy wn'k. See /'hi! ni’.ilth cj /hi Il’c//:./.,/ ChiiJ (New 
D'-\);'n!neiit of I.al)Oiir, 192.1). (Quoted by Slocitcr, “Tlie !Mo(.iei 1 Asueei ol 
V’ociitiojiai Ciiidance,' in T/.e iR/crv.ai’nn'jl /.abt,.'-' Roi’c.,!, Novcnbcr 19^/.) 

^ I'l/ed-c-i Cm--: cf Ir.iiiil, I'll U'oi'fr-. (Natioral Con. ci (.110 

Jioaid, New Yoilf, 1920), p. 29. 
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can be no question that these conditions would be markedly 
improved by an increased attention to the medical aspect of 
vocational guidance at the school-leaving age. 

3. MENTAL CONDITIONS 
A. The Measurement of General Intelligence 

Every one may observe for himself how in daily life successful 
achievement in any activity depends upon an individual’s 
' educable capacity,’ ^ and how this capacity is in part general, 
affecting his success in every activity he undertakes, and in 
part specific, relating to the exercise of one particular type of 
activity. Some persons seem to be markedly successful in 
everything they undertake — ^they are said to be ‘highly (gene- 
rally) capable’ or 'very intelligent.’ Others are described as 
‘fairly capable’ or ‘intelligent’; others, again, are classed as 
'poor.' Each of these general types, even the poorest, may, 
however, possess a very highly developed ability in a specialined 
department of human activity. It has been customary to 
explain away an implied incapacity by attributing failure to 
‘lack of application,’ ‘lack of industry,’ or 'lack of interest,’ as 
though hard work were the sole key to success. But although 
the importance of temperamental factors is fully recognized, ® 
the large differences in the success of human beings cannot be 
explained solely on these grounds. Nor can differences in 
achievement be attributed largely to differences of opportunity. 
Some account must be taken of the extent to which abilities 
are the outcome of innate endowment, on the one hand, and 
of training and experience on the other. It is part of our task 
in investigating the problems of vocational guidance to consider 
how such differences of ability (whether of innate origin or 
derived from experience) influence vocational success. We must 
also devise effective ways of measuring these differences. 

Of these abilities that which we call intelligence has the 
widest application, and at present is the most easily measured. 
Intelligence is usually understood to refer to intellectual rather 
than to temperamental processes ; it is regarded as innate ; and it 

to his^eirvlrcmmenlf^ express the individual’s power to learn to adapt himself 
* The part played hy temperament is discussed at pp. gS-iai. 
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is used to describe a general ability rather than a highly developed 
specific aptitude. The principle of its measurement is briefly 
this. Achievement' is the outcome of inborn ability acting 
upon (besides, no doubt, being acted upon by) the environ- 
ment in which the individual spends his hfe. Environments 
differ greatly, and the opportunities for acquiring knowledge 
and skill vary from town to country and from mansion to 
cottage. But the effect of these difierences in environment is, 
it is thought, slight as compared with the universal processes 
of development in mental power (and in character) which go on 
from birth in every human being at a rate, and to a degree, 
commensurate with his inborn capacity for development. Conse- 
quently, an ‘intelligent’ child in a ‘restricted’ environment wiU 
eventually, it is believed, reach a higher intellectual level than 
a ‘duU’ child in a much more ‘extensive’ and favourable 
environment. Every child from birth to the age of twelve, 
at least, must pass through certain well-defined processes of 
development ; these arc not very much quickened by increased 
opportunities and by more concentrated attention, except in 
the case of those of superior educable capacity. For example, 
in the use of words to express exact meanings children develop 
at very different rates; and although the range of a child’s 
vocabulary will probably be increased by the influence of a 
superior type of home, his effective use of it depends entirely 
upon his own ability. Hence, if the ‘accidents’ of environ- 
ment can be eliminated or minimized so that the basic 
experience common to each human being who lives a normal 
Hfe becomes the main consideration, then the mental power of 
any person may be estimated by the extent and depth of 
the knowledge and skill which he has acquired through this 
experience. 

This principle obviously appHes more consistently to children 
tlran to adults. By the age of sixteen or eighteen the general 
intellectual power of the individual, so far as it depends upon 
the maturing of inborn capacities, is largely complete. Any 
increase comes from the added experience and knowledge 
acquired in adult life. These are less capable of analysis and 
comparison than the experience and knowledge gained in child- 
hood and adolescence. Moreover, habits take a larger place 
in the organization of our fives as wo grow older. It should, 
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therefore, be borne in mind that the standardizations and the 
use of intelligence tests and of other measures of capacity for the 
vocational guidance of children should be judged on their 
suitability for this special purpose, and not, as is sometimes 
done, on quite other grounds. 

It seemed desirable to state this principle for the benefit 
of those to whom the problem of measuring abilities is a 
novel one, especially since it explains much of what follows. 
But there is no need to refer in detail to the history of the 
development of tests of intelligence or the results that have 
been achieved by their use.^ It is sufficient to say that, as im- 
plied by the psychographic schedule already described (pp.^ 42- 
43), the accurate determination of the general ability of the indi- 
vidual is an essential first step toward the exploration of his 
specific aptitudes. Indeed, the latter task is rendered much 
more difficult because general ability enters to complicate 
matters, and much of the technique of their measurement is 
concerned with the determination of the influence of general 
intelligence in specialized situations. 

In this experiment, then, standardized intelligence tests, suit- 
able for the age and kind of experience of the children to be 
examined, formed an important part of the scheme of examina- 
tion. They were of two kinds — group tests and individual tests. 
The former, of the pencil-and-paper type, are adapted to the 
examining of a number of children simultaneously ; the latter 
require the observation of each child individually during an 
interview or examination conducted under carefully prescribed 
conditions. 


{a) Group Tests 

It was considered that a sufficiently reliable estimate of the 
child’s intelligence (in so far as it is expressed in and through 
his power to understand and to use his native language) could 
be obtained from a group test. The Institute's Group Test 34® 
was specially devised for the experiment, and was given to 
all the children examined. The test consisted of nine parts, 

1 The reader -will find in the report on Psychological Tests of Educahle 
Capacity of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education (H.M, 
Stationery Office, 1924) a valuable account of the history and aims of tests of 
this kind. 

^ For a description of this test see Appendix, pp. 299-308. 
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each part containing from ten to twenty questions. Some of 
the parts included questions presented in pictures instead of in 
words. The total time required for the test was about forty- 
five minutes. 

Its validity/ as determined by the agreement of its results 
with those obtained from the Binet-Simon Scale of Tests (Stan- 
ford Revision) given individually, is expressed by the following 
table of correlations : 


TABLE VI 

Correlations of Group Intelligence Test with Individual 
Intelligence Test 


Group 

84 Boys 

33 Boys 

38 Boys j 

9 Girls 

38 Girls 

Median * age . 

122 


1310 



Correlation . 

•86 

•88 

1 -^3 

.84 

1 -84 

Probable error i 

•036 

•025 

•034 

•036 

■032 


TABLE VII 

Correlation of Group Intelligence Test with Teachers’ 
Estimate of Subjects’ Intelligence 


Group 

88 Girls 

85 Girls 

19 Girls 

20 Gnls 

33 Girls 

32 Boys 

Median, age . 

18" 

13" 

13* 

13“ 


13“ 

Correlation 

•68 

•S3 

•52 

•46 

•8.1 

•71 

Probable error ;1: . 

•069 

•097 

•113 

•119 

•03.1 

•060 ^ 


The reliability of the test, as determined by the correlation 
between the results obtained from the first application and 
those obtained from a re-application after an interval of a 
few months, is expressed in the following table : 


TABLE VIIT 


Group 

73 Boys 

30 Boys 

74 Boys 

42 Girls 

88 Girls 

Median age . 

12" 

14 « 

13“ 

T3‘ 

13’ 

Correlation . 


•88 

•78 

■74 

•88 

Probable error -.b 

024 

■028 

•037 

•047 

.077 


’■ T;h’ clctii-cc of ' v.'lidily ’ possoi'C'rl by a iest is ihc dopfree to whidiUietesI^ 
moanurin Lliai wliicli it p-qK.-j l.= to iticasurc. Tliodcgroaol a u--!’-. ‘ivbab'lily’ 
IS lilt: (logioL 10 winch n it. consi.'jK'iil in nioasnring 1' ft w r.cl b inca-iues. 

'■* Wlieii ■'COiC'- or oilier nitv-iiiro-i urn aiiangocl in oidci o' llio ri'-diai' i=. 
iin; l■.CIll.!!^I {itiKkilc} nii’i.s-uii. of tJip wliolo =ei v-s. 
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(6) Individual Tests (the Binet-Simon Scale of Tests) 
Besides receiving the group tests, i8i of the children (the first 
and last groups to he advised) were given an individual examina- 
tion by the Stanford revision of the Binet Scale, as adapted for 
English children by Burt and others. The remainder of the 
children were given a short interview, during which the Vocabu- 
lary Test, the Ball-and-field Test, and the Reversed Numbers 
Tests, taken from this same scale, were applied. 

The results of these tests, apart from their value in helping 
the investigators to understand each individual, throw some 
fight upon the general intellectual level of tlie children examined. 
They refer, of course, only to the first and last groups advised, 
and the 'composite’ nature of these groups should be remem- 
bered. The following table shows the distribution of the mental 
ages of these children. 


TABLE IX 


Group 

goth 

Percen- 

aie^ 

75fh 

“sr’ 

soth 

tile 

25th 

tile 

loth 

Percen- 

tile 

Mean 

Mental 

Age 

S.D.« 

(years) 

C.V.* 

Hist 

50 boys . 
37 girls . 
Total (87) 

14’ 

14” 

14* 

13* 

I3‘ 


10* 

y« 


i’53 

i'97 

I VS 

ia*34 

16*41 

14’2I 

Last 

38 boys . 
38 girls . 
Total (76) 

14* 

14* 

13’ 

12“ 

13* 

ir“ 


gW 

12* 

i-Si 

*;69 

11-^9 

t3‘34 

12*52 


The corresponding table for Group Test 34*, when the scores 

^ T’ls method of percentiles is used to irdicnte ihe rank of an individual 
auioiij' a h'rpci grou)! o' indi\i(liia1s tcsred, lliis lauk hi'ing ict'uccil to ti jjit- 
co'itnffo. I 'oi c-varaplc, an i':('jv;diKi' u-ho‘c porcorliio rani: i.s yo has (j.iincd 
f liiirli, t ‘■('ori' Khan yo per cent, of iits conipcliU)r.s Tiie iniddlo moiulter ol Uio 
giorp lia*- I oci cnul lie rank ol 50 

^ I./! , .staudard deviation Ti-i- i'- a measure of llin v;uial'-iliL;y of :i proup of 
nidividna's in n;«pccl of any abi.'iiy tested. It indicaleT t'lo extent to svliich, 
oil the aveuipe, llui -.co-c- dotiale fio-n the imsin .scoui of the gioun, 

® I.e., coefficient of variation = 100 . Unless the means of two series 

Mean 

of scores are approximately equal, the standard deviations, being derived 
from diSerent means, are not directly comparable. In order to study the 
relative variability of a ^oup in two different tests it is necessary to have a 
measure, such as the C.V., which takes account both of the mean and of the 
variability. 

* Group Test 34 was not quite ready when the testing began; hence 
the differences in numbers of children. 
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in the test are converted to mental ages according to the norms 
for the test is as follows : 


TABLE X 



The outstanding feature of these figures is that they are 
obtained from children of practically the same chronological 
age: their ages varied from 13 years 9 months to 14 years 
I month. The large proportion of children whose capacity is 
below what may be expected of an average child of the same 
age is worthy of special note. The explanation of this Ues partly 
in the fact that by scholarship examinations many of the 
brightest children had already been promoted to secondary 
and to central schools at an earlier age. But even if allowance 
is made for a loss of 20 per cent, of the children through such 
promotions, this does not fully account for the median mental 
age of the remainder being one and a half years below the 
normal. Hence, either the children examined were below the 
average of the general school population, or else the individual 
tests do them an injustice. Tlie latter explanation was sug- 
gested in the report on the earlier study ^ of these questions, 
when a similar set of figures was obtained. In that experiment 
the median mental ratio® was 95*5 for both sexes, which is 
equivalent to a mental age of 13 years for children of the age 
examined. But it may be added that, so far as any clear distinc- 
tion can be made, the general prosperity level of the homes 
from which the children came was there slightly higher than 
it was in the larger experiment. Hence the comparatively low 
median scores probably truly represent the facts — ^namely, that 

'■ A Study in Vocational Guidance, p. 7. 

“ The ratio, expressed as a percentage, of the mental age to the actual 
age. Cf. p. 64M. 
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the general intelligence of the group examined was below the 
average. The causes of this may be attributed {a) to the social 
level of the geographical area selected for examination, and 
{b) to the accidental elimination of several of the best schools in 
that area. By chance also the eighty-one cases in the last batch 
came from the poorer schools of those selected, a fact which is 
reflected in the comparative figures. 

It is not proposed to discuss here the detailed significance of 
the intelligence test results. This is more appropriately dealt 
with when the conclusions regarding a child’s vocational fitness 
are being examined. One point should, however, be made clear 
at this stage — ^namely, that the results of these tests were not 
considered alone. As has been already explained, the vocational 
advice offered by the Institute was reached after the careful 
consideration of many factors, some of them conflicting. It 
would have been unwise to fix definite limits to any test result, 
and hence to say that, because a certain minimum score is or is 
not reached in any test, a certain type of occupation should be 
chosen or avoided. On such bases vocational guidance would be 
most unsatisfactory. It is true that there arc broad divisions in 
occupations corresponding to the level of intelligence required 
in them ; and, as has been shown in the report on the previous 
investigation,’- there appears to be a close parallel between the 
distribution of intelligence among the population and the pro- 
portions of people engaged in the occupations of corresponding 
difficulty. But neither the measurement of intelligence nor the 
analysis of occupations is at present so exact that very fine 
distinctions can be drawn between different callings, regarded 
from the point of view of suitability in respect of intelligence, 
for any particular individual. Moreover, as occupational effi- 
ciency depends in part on factors other than intelligence, an 
individual’s performance in an intelligence test is never m 
itself a sufficient criterion of his fitness for any particular 
vocation. 

On the other hand, we may safely regard success in such 
tests as one essential qualification for occupations in which 
high intelligence is important. Such occupations include those 
of lawyer, teacher, author, editor, scientist, and most of those 
given in Classes I and II of the table on p. i6 of the report 
1 See A Study in Vocational Guidance, Table III, p, 13. 
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of the earlier experiment, but very few of the remaining occupa- 
tions listed come under this category. In most of these other 
occupations, however, intelligence is by no means a negligible 
factor. The occupations can be classified tentatively according 
to the degree of intelligence which they demand, and future 
research will doubtless determine more exactly the minimum 
degree of intelligence compatible with success in each. 

It has been shown that, although the average intelligence of 
persons grouped according to their occupation may show a 
gradation from occupation to occupation very much like that 
given in the table referred to in the last footnote, ^ the intelh- 
gence of persons in the same occupation varies widely about 
the mean. And it may be argued, first, that there are many 
occupations in which people of differing degrees of intelligence 
(above a certain minimum) can find satisfaction ; and, secondly, 
that absolute uniformity in this matter, even if desirable, is 
certainly unattainable. On the other hand, the variations that 
exist at present are almost certainly due in part to the fact 
that many people are in work for which they are intellectually 
unsuited; and there can be little doubt that a wider use of 
intelligence tests in vocational guidance would bring about a 
reduction in the extent of these variations and at the same time 
a reduction in the number of vocational misfits. Despite its 
limitations, the intelligence test must be considered one of the 
most important parts of the vocational adviser's technique and 
practice. 

But, as has been stated above, intelligence is only one factor 
in occupational efficiency; and there are some occupations in 
which it appears to be a relatively unimportant factor. It has 
been repeatedly shown in skilled handwork that skill and 
intelligence are not highly correlated. Because of this, attempts 
have been made to construct other tests for the measurement 
of various special abilities. 

Some of these other tests were employed in this experiment. 
The need for tests of a more practical type was realized from 
the outset ; and, in view of the nature of the occupations hkely 
to be entered by the jmung people examined, particular atten- 
tion was paid to this aspect of tlie problem. 

’ And also in the American Army investigation, Xrom which the ttibic wa.s 
l^artly clorivod. 
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B. The Measueement of Special Abilities 
(a) The Use of Performance Tests (of Intelligence) 

Performance tests are practical problems which depend for 
their solution upon the manipulation of material or the per- 
formance of some specific act, such as tracing a line along the 
paths of a maze. 

The reasoning which originally led to the construction of 
these tests by their inventors was briefly this. Since intelligence 
tests of the Binet type are largely verbal, a child whose intelli- 
gence is expressed in practical, rather than in literary or 
linguistic, pursuits will not do himself full justice in such tests. ^ 
Hence, to show whether or not a boy’s failure in the Binet type 
of test is really a true indication of his lack of intelligence, tests 
of a more practical type are needed. 

Further, in the case of persons of foreign birth whose know- 
ledge of the language of the country is slight, difficulties in 
understanding the language used in the ordinary intelligence 
tests have to be taken into account. It would be a clear advan- 
tage here again to employ tests which are independent of 
language. 

But although the aim in using performance tests was to 
obtain a measure of general intelligence free from the influence 
of supposed special verbal abilities, the conclusions arrived at 
since the examination of children ceased suggest that these 
tests, at least with children of fourteen, are definitely less 
effective measures of intelligence than are the verbal tests, 
success in them being affected to a considerable extent by 
special abilities. An exhaustive study of them has already 
been made, ^ so that only a short general account is necessary 
here. 

The following tests, selected from the series standardized by 
Dr Frances Gaw,® were used in the majority of cases. But 
when a child did very badly in verbal tests of intelligence, 

reality a special linguistic factor of any 
verbal intelligence tests is doubtful. 
its of Intelhgence in Vocational Guidance, 
Fatigue Research Board (H.M. Stationery 

nee, Report No. 31 of the Industrial Fatigue 
r Office, 1925), 
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u larger number of performance tests (forming the complete 
scale proposed by Gaw) was used. 

(i) Maze Test (Porteus). This test consists of nine mazes 
graded progressively for children of mental ages from five to 
fourteen. The subject is required to trace with a pencil the 
shortest path through the maze (or from the centre of the maze 
to the exit) . 

(ii) Cube Imitation Test (Knox). In tliis test the examiner 
places four cubes in froirt of the subject and taps each one 
with a fifth cube in a prescribed order. The subject has then 
to imitate this action, tapping the cubes in the order demon- 
strated. This process is repeated a number of times, tire succes- 
sive series of ta2rs becoming more and more difficult. 

(iii) Substitution Test (Woodworth and Wells). In this test 
a sheet of geometrical diagrams — of circles, squares, triangles, 
etc. — is given to each child. At the head of each sheet there is a 
key showing numbers corresponding to each of the diagrams. 
Thus a circle is numbered i, a triangle 2, and so on. The child is 
asked to number the diagrams according to the key as quickly 
as possible. The time required to complete the test is 
noted. 

(iv) Picture-completion Test II (Healy). This test consists 
of a set of eleven pictures from each of which a small square 
area has been cut. The problem is to choose from among a large 
number of equal-sized squares arranged systematically in a box 
the most approirriatc piece for each picture. 

(v) Formboard Test (Dearborn). This formboard has 'inset' 
pieces of six different shapes. One or more of the insets is 
removed and the others changed in po.sition. The problem is to 
replace the insets in the fewest possible moves and in the 
quickest time. 

(vi) Cube-construction Test. A block of wood painted red bn 
certain of its surfaces is cut into small cubes. The problem is 
to assemble the cubes to form the original block (a duplicate is 
shown) in the quickest possible time and with the fewest 
possible moves. 

(vii) Picture-completion Test I (Healy). A picture similar in 
princijrle to Picture-completion Test II, but less suitable for 
fourteen-year-old boys and girls. 

(viii) Formboard Test (Goddard). A formboard test in which 
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blocks of different shapes have to be placed as rapidly as 
possible into corresponding holes in the formboard. 

(ix) Feature Profile Test (Knox and Kempf). This test con- 
sists of pieces of wood which when correctly put together 
represent a man’s face in profile. 

The Manikin Test, the Adaptation Board, and the Diagonal 
Test, which were used only with smaller groups of pupils, are 
described in the reports already quoted (see p. y6n.). 

These tests have been combined into a scale comparable with 
the Binet Scale of Tests : and mental ages, corresponding to the 
mental ages given by the latter tests, have been worked out 
and systematically applied. 

In this experiment, however, it was found that, although 
marked differences existed between the success of the children 
in the performance tests and in other tests (including the 
written test of intelligence already mentioned), there wei'e differ- 
ences nearly as large between the scores of an individual child 
in the various performance tests themselves. In other words, 
the fact that a child’s mental age was estimated at, say, ten 
years in one of these performance tests could not be taken as a 
reliable index of his ability, because in another of these per- 
formance tests his mental age might work out at sixteen 
years. 

Differences as extreme as this very seldom occur in verbal 
intelligence tests, which are much more homogeneous and 
usually much better graded in difficulty than are the component 
parts of performance tests, and in which an individual's work 
is less liable to be affected by accidental factors, tiowever, 
these are technical points which need not be further enlarged 
upon here, 

It is sufficient to say that the Institute’s investigators found 
it unsatisfactory to combine into a sort of composite perform- 
ance test score or mental age the results obtained from a series 
of performance tests. In particular they thought the mental 
age method of interpretation misleading, and preferred in their 
later work to express each child’s score as a rank showing what 
his position woffid be in a standard group of loo children of 
the same age. 

It also proved necessary to consider each of the tests on its 
merits, because in some of them the influence of general intelli- 
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gence appears to be overweighted by the influence ol some special 
ability or special experience. There can be little doubt that the 
abilities required in performing some of these tests may 
change considerably from one age to another, and may even 
differ between boys and girls. Consequently, wliile it is possible 
for a scries of practical tests of this kind to be a highly satis- 
factory means of assessing intelligence when special abilities 
have not been developed (as with very young children, and 
perhaps also with children of limited experience), they must 
be regarded as imperfect tests of intelligence at an age when 
special abilities are being, or have been, developed. 

The cliild’s work in (he verbal intelligence test was considered 
in conjunction willi the results of the performance tests. A 
child who was good in the latter tests but poor in the former 
was considered ‘practical,’ whereas in the reverse case the child 
was, rightly or wrongly, considered to have a ‘linguistic’ bent 
of a certain degree or level. ^ The interpretation of the test 
results is lurther discussed at p. 123. 

The general results of these performance tests, as summarized 
by the Institute’s investigators, are as follows : 

(t) Previously published norms seem to be unsatisfactory for 
children at the age of fourteen and of the type of 
experience now under consideration. 

(2) The use of mental age norms in performance tests leads 

to difficulties of interpretation, composite mental age 
norms being unreliable. 

(3) Each of the tests seems to demand one special ability 

or more which affect success to a considerable degree, 
Some of these special abilities seem to be concerned 
with the perception of relations of shape or form. 

(4) The abilities required for success in some of the perform- 

ance tests are apparently related to proficiency in 
certain manual occupations. 

(5) Systematic observation ol the reactions aroused by the 

‘ situations ’ created by the tests are valuable for pur- 
poses of vocational guidance, because of the light thus 
thrown upon temperamental quahties in the course of 
the investigation. 

1 In. more recent investigational work by the Institute — e g., in Fife — 
this procedure has been considerably modified. 
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(6) Tests dealing with the Perception of Relations of 
Shape or Form 

(i) Group Test consisting of Miscellaneous Components. Refer- 
ence has already been made (p. 27) to the earlier joint experi- 
ment in which tests both of a verbal and of a non-verbal type 
were employed. Taking the same view of possible differences 
between verbal and non-verbal abilities, it was thought neces- 
sary to use performance tests of intelligence. These, as already 
explained, were given individuaUy, but to save time it was 
deemed advisable to try to obtain a collection of tests which 
could be given in group form, and which would measure 
“intelligence expressed in non-verbal terms" just as satis- 
factorily as the individual performance test scale was supposed 
to do. The preparation of this set of tests was undertaken by 
Dr Frances Gaw, and, as eventually used, is divided into three 
parts, as follows : 

Part I. Consists of eight sub-tests, each dealing with some 
aspect of spatial perception : 

(1) Cancellation — discrimination between triangles and 
circles. , 

(2) Copying designs exposed for ten seconds. 

(3) A group form of the Dearborn Formboard Test. 

(4) .Drawing designs in reversed position. 

(5) Drawing designs in inverted position. 

(6) Dearborn Maze Test. 

(7) Counting number of cubes in drawings of blocks of such 
cubes. 

(8) Porteus Maze Test (the last two mazes of the Porteus 
series). 

Part II. Consists of six rather more complex problems 
(involving numerical calculations as well as construc- 
tive thinking), similar in form to tire Dearborn type 
of maze. A simple plan of some streets is shown, and 
questions are asked as to which are the shortest paths 
from place to place, and the times required to traverse 
given routes in vehicles travelling at given rates. 

Part III. Consists of four problems suggested by Mr Earle, 
introducing amaze of streets which, unlike the Porteus 
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and Dearborn mazes of rectangular design, is irregu- 
larly shaped. The problems consist in blocking, in the 
most effective manner, all the entrances and exits to 
a given area. 

The perception of form relations demanded in this 
test is similar to that required by the Porteus mazes, 
but the type of mental process is rather more com- 
plex. 

This performance test was given to loo children, but the 
results did not warrant its further use in that form. The distri- 
bution of scores in practically all the sub-tests of Part I was not 
satisfactory, and large differences were disclosed between what 
appeared to be individual and what appeared to be group 
forms of the same test. Thus sub-test 7 (Part I), counting 
cubes, was found to give quite different results from the 
Cube-construction Test of the performance test series. Exami- 
nation of some of the sub-tests, especially sub-test 2, in detail 
disclosed the fact that they were unsuited in difficulty to 
children of this particular age and experience, and that there 
was not sufficiently fine gradation to give satisfactory results 
—in sub-test 6, for example, 80 per cent, of the children failed 
to score. Nor was the distribution of the total scores for Part 
I much better, since the marks of the various sub-tests were 
not equally weighted. 

Exactly corresponding defects were discovered in Part II, 
four of the tests being too complex and difficult, the others 
too easy. 

Each of the four tests of Part III, however, proved to be of 
suitable difficulty, and the score distributions were fairly satis- 
factory. 

But the whole test clearly needed drastic revision and recon- 
struction. The measures of relation given by correlation 
coefficients are hence not of much value, but those given in 
Table XI will serve to indicate the peculiar features of the test 
as originally devised. 

But accumulating experience in the use of performance tests 
given individually led to the view that in devising a fresh form 
of non-verbal test it might be desirable to discriminate more 
precisely between the speed of perception of I'elations of shape 
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or form, the effective recall of such relations, and the more 
complex mental processes involved in the problems of Parts 
II and III. 


TABLE XI 

COREELATION OP SHAPE OR FORM TeSTS WITH VARIOUS 

Tests of the Performance Test Scale 


Correlation 


Test correlated 


Boys 


Girls 


(i) Cancellation . 

Cancellation . 

(a) Copying designs . 


(3) Formboard Test in 
paper form 

(7) Counting cubes . 


(8) Parts of Maze Test 
given to group . 
Total score in Part I . 
Total score in Part I . 


Part I 


Substitution 
Formboard (Goddard) 
Picture-completion 
Cube Imitation 


Formboard (pearbom) 
Formboard Test 
(individual) 
Cube-construction 
Formboard (Dearborn) 
Picture-completion 


Maze Test (individually) 
Performance Test I.Q. 
Binet I.Q. 


Part II 

Total score m Part 11 . I Performance Test I.Q 
Part I Total 
Porteus Maze 
I Binet I.Q, 


Total score in Part III 


Part III 


I Performance Test I Q. 
Part 1 Total 
Porteus Maze 


■29 ± -09 

■26 ± '09 
•04 ± -09 
•20 ± -09 

•26 ± -09 

•27 ± -og 
•16 d: -09 
■39 dz -08 


■14 ± -I 
■52 ± -c 

■46 


•53 ± -09 -35 ± 'I 

•7a ± -06 -40 ± ■* 

•37 ± -24 ± •! 


For this purpose a new group test of form relations was pre- 
pared by Dr Macrae on lines suggested by Mr Earle, while a 
fresh set of designs for use as an immediate memory-test 
was prepared by the latter. Both these tests were carefully 
graded, and, proving satisfactory in application, have since been 
extensively used. A description is given below. 

(ii) Grou;p Test of Form Relations {Components Homogeneous). 
This test consists of eight sub-tests, each requiring the speedy 
perception of identity of shape even under complicated condi- 
tions. It is a paper-and-pencil test. It contains a number of 
geometrical figures so drawn that in each one a portion is 
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represented as missing. The subject is asked to choose from 
among a number of alternatives the part which belongs to each 
incomplete whole. The figures are arranged in sets of five, the 
sets being graded in difficTolty, the most difficult requiring the 
selection of two parts to complete the whole. Each set of forms 
is presented separately. Marks are awarded for each correct 
identification, a time-limit being imposed for each sub-test. 
Samples of the test and directions for its application will be 
found in the appendix (pp. 317-319). 

A test of immediate visual memory consists of eight geo- 
metrical designs, graded in difficulty, which are exposed for ten 
seconds. The subject is asked to reproduce each design from 
memory on paper immediately after its exposure. The drawings 
are marked for accuracy in detail and proportion, according to 
a fixed schedule (p. 320). 

A table of percentile scores follows, which shows in respect 
of each part of the test the scores obtained by the children 
examined (see also Diagrams 3 to 6). A detailed study of the 
relations between these parts is to be found in the Institute’s 
report on performance tests and also in its report on Tests 
of Mechanical Ability, where it is suggested that the ability 
measured by these tests has a bearing on success in certain 
manual occupations. 


TABLE XII 

Form Relations and Memory Tests 




Percentiles 



.S.D. 

C.V. 


90 

75 

50 

25 


231 boys . 

29 

34i 

Form Relations 

2oI 1 16 1 13 

21-49 

13-87 

6-ri 

28-43 

228 girls . 


I9i 

16 

12 

94 

5-44 

34-93 

Total . 1 

1 


iSi 

14 

114I 

18-69 1 

6-44 1 

34-82 

234 boys . 1 

34i 1 

29 1 

Visual Memory 

234 1 18 I 13 

SS 1 

I 8-29 1 

1 34-95 

223 girls . 

31 

27 


l6i 

13 

7-43 

34-19 

Total 

33 

28 

23 

174 

13 

,2-80 

7-95 

34-87 
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Scores 

Diagram 3. Distribution of Scores in Form Reeations 
Test (231 Boys) 
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Scores 

Diagram 4. Distribution of Scores in Form Rbiations 
Test {288 Girls) 
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Diagram 5. Distribution of Scores in Memory of Designs 
Test (234 Boys) 


Wiaan = 31 ’SO 



Test '225 Girls) 
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Sex Differences 

The differences between boys and girls are as follows, the 
boys being the superior group in both tests ; 

{a) Form Relations. . d.^ = 5-62 ± -363 
{h) Visual Memory . . d. = 1-96 ± -495 

The sex difference in this 'test is interesting because of its 
connexion with the mechanical ability test in which similar sex 
differences are observed. 

(c) Mechanical Ability Tests 

• Some persons exhibit high capacity in dealing with complex 
machinery ; others fail to grasp the simplest relations between 
the parts of a machine. Some again, although they may have 
succeeded in learning how to operate a machine, never master 
the intricacies of its construction, and thus are helpless if it goes 
wrong. 

In problems of this sort it is necessary to be able [a) to per- 
ceive the relations between the parts of the machine which arise 
from their shape or form (as, for example, in a simple clothes- 
wringer, where the cogged wheels of the rollers fit together) ; 
and (6) to perceive also the function of the various parts in 
relation to the purpose of the mechanism as a whole (as, in the 
same example, how the power apphed in turning the handle 
of the wringer is communicated to the rollers). 

Much of this knowledge can admittedly be acquired by 
persons of moderate inteUigence through experience and instruc- 
tion. But this does not completely explain the wide differences 
between the abilities in dealing with mechanical problems which 
both apprentices and adults display. Clearly something more 
than experience and instruction — ^namely, innate mental make- 
up — is involved. 

For this reason it was considered essential to obtain some 
measure of such innate individual differences as may be revealed 
in the manipulation of some simple mechanism. In the earlier 
experiment (c/. p. 27) Stenquist’s tests of mechanical ability 
had been used, and the information so obtained had proved 
valuable. It was therefore decided to employ similar tests in 
this experiment. 

^ Sex difference between the mean 


scores. 
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A fuU account of the procedtire, and of the results obtained 
from the use of these tests, in this experiment has been given 
elsewhere A As is there explained, the tests themselves were 
modifications of the Stenquist assembling tests; they were 
given to all the boys and to a large number of girls. The testing 
was individual, and more than half an hour per child was 
required for giving and scoring the tests. Efforts were there- 
fore made to arrange a short group test which, if given first, 
might render it unnecessary to apply the longer individual 
tests to those whose mechanical abilities were poor. Unfor- 
tunately, the diagnostic value of the shortened group tests 
proved to be small. Consequently, in all vocational studies 
the individual tests had to be depended upon as furnishing 
the main evidence of mechanical ability. Additional informa- 
tion bearing upon this kind of ability was obtained in most 
cases from the tests of form relations (pp. 82-83) and from 
some of the performance tests (p. 77) in which the percep- 
tion of form relations is an important factor. But the exact 
connexion between the abilities required for success in these 
various tests ^ was not fully demonstrated until the later 
analytic studies of the results of the tests had been com- 
pleted. 

The diagnosis of ability for an engineering trade (or for some 
particular branch of it) was assisted by the use of certain tests of 
engineering given to those who had gained high scores in the 
mechanical ability tests. These engineering tests had been pre- 
viously devised by Mr M. Tagg for the selection of engineering 
apprentices ; they included several form perception tests, a test 
in which a pegboard was operated under distraction, and two 
rather complex assembling tests.® It was found that ability in 
this group of tests had much in common with the ability to per- 
form the modified Stenquist tests, and also with the Cube-con- 
struction Test and the form relations tests. Consequently in 
the later stages of the experiment recommendations for work 
in which mechanical ability seemed to be required were quite 
frequently made without giving any additional engineering 

1 Tests of Mechanical Ability, Report No. 3 of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, 1929- 

“ Cf. Report on Tests 0/ Mechanical Abihiy. 

s A more detailed account of these tests in the earlier forms will be found 
in the Institute’s Journal, vol. ii, pp. 132, 133, 316-322. 
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tests, although in doubtful cases the longer procedure was 
always resorted to A 

The following table gives the percentile ranks and corre- 
sponding scores -for the group of elementary school boys who 
were examined in this experiment by the mechanical ability 
tests compared with those for groups of older boys. 


TABLE Xlir 


Percentile 

Elementary 

Schools 

13“ 

Day Continuation 
Schools 

14* 

Technical 

Schools 

16 

Secondary 

Schools 

14-15 

16-18 

goth 

70 

77 

85 

9 ^ 

99 

75th 

58 

64 

72 

84 

92 

50tb 

43 

SI 

61 

67 

77 

zsth 

29 

39 

46 

49 

61 

lotb 

19 

28 

34 

34 

40 


Further studies which have been carried out since the testing 
of children in this experiment was completed show that these 
tests of mechanical ability possess definite predictive value for 
certain kinds of work in which the factors of form relations 
and manual dexterity are important. They prove to be particu- 
larly suited for young and inexperienced boys, and, as men- 
tioned already, are best employed in conjunction with other 
tests (such as tests for the perception of form relations) in 
which similar factors occur. Naturally their predictive value 
has been found to be highest when the situations to which 
they are to be applied demand combinations of abilities similar 
to those which they themselves demand. Hence in vocational 
guidance care has to be taken that the weight attached to 
success in these tests is proportional to the degree of corre- 
spondence between the factors measured by the tests and the 
factors entering into the occupation. 

Generally speaking, the investigators’ recommendations of a 
skilled manual occupation were based upon combinations of 
ability {a) in the individual tests of mechanical ability, (b) in 
selected performance tests, and (c) in some of the tests of 

‘ Tliia empirical procedure seemed to be justified by the results of a voca- 
tional selection investigation conducted about the same time, in the course 
of which similar close connexions between tests of form relations and of 
mechanical ability were found. 
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manual dexterity. The weight attached to a very high score in 
any one of these three groups of tests depended upon the judg- 
ment of the investigator as to its importance in the work under 
consideration. Inasmuch as the combinations of abilities varied 
greatly from one individual to another, it was not possible to 
classify the cases exactly in a relatively small number of clearly 
distinguished categories. 

[d) Manual Dexterity Tests 

A preliminary study of occupations showed that most of the 
children who were about to be examined in this experiment 
were almost certain to take up some form of manual work. 
This being so, it seemed highly desirable to obtain some mea- 
sure of their aptitude for work in which the dexterous control 
of fingers, hand, and arm would be essential to success. 

The Institute’s investigation of the problems of vocational 
selection (in the course of which tests had been devised for 
selecting dressmaker apprentices, weavers, packers, and the like) 
had already shown that the measurement of such dexterities 
was both feasible and useful. But the dexterities required for 
success in one occupation or process usually appeared to be 
different from those required in another occupation or process. 
At any rate, tests which had proved most suQcessful in selecting 
trainees for one occupation had often to be considerably modi- 
fied when applied to the problem of selecting trainees for 
another occupation. If this were universally true it would seem 
as if the measurement of dexterities for the purpose of voca- 
tional guidance would be an endless task ; every occupation for 
which the child might be fitted would have to be analysed by 
the methods of vocational selection, and a separate battery of 
tests for each proposed occupation would have to be worked 
by the child before his fitness or unfitness could be adequately 
determined. 

At the beginning of this experiment there was a natural 
reluctance to accept such a view of the problem. Surely, it was 
thought, there must be some movements which occur in more 
than one occupation or process, and which the same person can 
perform with the same skill, no matter where they occur ; fine 
hand-and-eye co-ordination (as, for instance, in threading a 
delicate lamp filament) might be paralleled by high skill in 
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a similar combination of movements found in some other 
occupation A 

It was decided, therefore, to try to obtain a number of 
simple tests in which movements of different t5^es (as, for 
example, thumb-and-finger movements, wrist-twisting, inde- 
pendent finger manipulations, etc.) were employed, and to use 
such tests as a means of distinguishing between those adoles- 
cents who were naturally clumsy and those who were naturally 
dexterous in performing movements of these particular types. 
It was assumed, of course, that dexterity in movements of a 
particular type could be regarded as evidence of facility for any 
occupations in which similar movements are essential. This, at 
the outset of the experiment, was not a demonstrable fact, 
although the work of vocational selection had certainly sug- 
gested its general truth. Be that as it may, no other method 
of differentiating between dexterous and clumsy children 
seemed possible; and so work was begun, tentatively, along 
these lines. 

Several tests of manual dexterity were accordingly -prepared 
and tried out.^ Those tests which seemed capable of discrimi- 
nating between children in regard to speed of movement, finger 
dexterity, and so forth were retained, and norms of performance 
were prepared for them. The tasks eventually selected for 
extended use in the experiment were as follows : 

Tapping with forefinger of the preferred hand. 

Tapping with the fingers of the preferred hand, separately 
and in succession. 

Screw-twisting (by wrist movement). 

Assembling nuts and bolts. 

Placing pegs, taken from a box, in holes in a board, using 
thumb and forefinger. 

Placing pegs, using thumb and other fingers in succession. 

Taking pegs from holes and replacing them singly, while 
holding remainder in the same hand. 

Placing pegs blindfold. 

^ I^or this reason an attempt was made to describe movements in terms 
which might make it easier to compare different occupations. See the Insti- 
tute s report on Occupation Anaiysxs. 

* The early work on these tests was carried out by Dr F, Gaw and Mr A 
Hudson Davies. 
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Placing discs in correct positions on a board at a given 
rhythm. 

Tactual discrimination. 

Strength of grip by dynamometer. 

The genei'al procedure was to give all these tests to both boys 
and girls. Then, if it seemed desirable to consider a specific 
group of dexterities in more detail {e.g., those required in dress- 
making or in packing), additional tests, chosen from the Insti- 
tute’s series of selection tests and appropriate to the problem, 
were given. But for the girls, inasmuch as dressmaking was 
always a possible choice, tests from the series devised for the 
selection of dressmakers were given as a routine procedure. 
These tests included threading beads, aiming indirectly, knot- 
ting wool, paper-folding, aiming directly, discrimination of 
parallel lines. 

A full account of these tests, with procedure and norms of 
performance, is given in a separate report,^ and need not be 
repeated here. Studies of the results made since the testing of 
the children ceased have shown that such tests serve very useful 
purposes. While the abilities required for success in each of 
them tend to be peculiar to the task itself, statistical analysis 
has shown that there are resemblances between some of the 
tests, as also between the tests and the practical tasks of every- 
day life, which justify the assumption mentioned already — 
namely, that skill in movements of a certain type (as shown 
by success in a test in which such movements are employed) 
may be expected to be exhibited in tasks in which similar 
movements occur. Hitherto, however, the analysis of occupa- 
tions and tasks, and of the movements which are performed 
in them, has not gone far enough to enable us to say exactly 
what occupations or tasks are related in this way. Until this 
is done the diagnostic value of a single test of dexterity is slight ; 
but, combined into batteries, the tests maj^ have a high diag- 
nosiic valnc in relation to a particular occupation. 

In this experiment, however, the investigators had in view 
a number of specific occupations (dressmaking, machining, 
fancy leather work, scientific instrument making, and the like) 

1 Tits Mens''),!)!’.-!,,! of M.n.i-'nl noytsyUios, Rciiorl Xo. -j of the Natioiinl 
InsLiUue of Inrlr.pivuil P'jyclioloc^y, 1930. 
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ill which skilled movements of partictilar kinds were employed. 
Hence, whenever a hoy or a girl showed high skill in manipula- 
ting pegs, threading beads, aiming, placing discs, or assembling 
nuts and bolts, the relation of this skill to some particular 
occupation was duly considered. In actual practice the two 
main categories, ' clumsy ’ and 'skilful,’ became resolved into a 
number of sub-groups such as 'slow-moving but careful,’ ‘quick 
and accurate,’ ‘slap-dash and clumsy,' each of which had a 
practical bearing upon the occupations under consideration. 

Of course, dexterities formed only part of the scheme of 
inquiry, so that any errors that may have arisen from this 
somewhat crude and empirical use of the results of the tests of 
manual dexterity may not have had very serious consequences. 
The total combination of qualities for any occupation is not 
easily found, and some degree of unsuitability in respect of one 
particular quality is not necessarily incompatible with a satis- 
factory measure of efficiency. On the whole, although in some 
occupations dexterity factors occupied a prominent place, there 
were not many cases in which dexterity (or the lack of it) mainly 
determined the choice of occupation proposed. 

{e) Test of Special Knowledge relating to Occupations 

At the outset of the experiment it was hoped that some 
evidence of special interests might be obtained from a study 
of the chOd's range of information. Vocabulary is admittedly 
an indication of general ability ; but it was thought that if a boy 
were to show that he possessed special knowledge of certain 
kinds (such as of tools, engines, buUdings, etc.), it might be 
concluded that he was specially interested in such materials 
and processes, due regard being paid, of course, to exceptional 
opportunities or instruction. Moreover, this interest might be 
vocationally significant. 

A test of special knowledge was therefore devised, consisting 
of 150 questions, such as : In what part of a motor engine is the 
petrol vaporized? Name the tool used in boring a hole in a 
piece of metal. What instrument does a builder use to get his 
walls vertical? 

In preparing this test the age and experience of the boys 
had to be taken into account. It seemed useless to include 
questions requiring expert knowledge of a trade ; consequently, 
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the questions dealt mainly with those aspects of engineering, 
carpentry, building, etc,, which are likely to be known to an 
adult or youth of average intelligence, experience, and observa- 
tion. But it was thought that differences in the distribution 
of the answers of each boy (as between engineering and car- 
pentry, for instance) might show the direction in which the 
boy’s interests were developing. If this were found to be true 
for boys a similar procedure might usefully be adopted with 
regard to girls’ occupations. 

The range of information dealt with was intentionally 
restricted to various aspects of the common manual occupa- 
tions, since the boys who were being studied were nearly all 
destined for work of this kind. Knowledge of and interest in 
nature study, art, music, etc., were not induded. 

Although the results obtained were highly interesting, they 
did not satisfy the purpose for which the test was compiled. 
The questions were classified under five heads : 

(i) General. 

(ii) Engines, machines, and metal work. 

(iii) Buildings. 

(iv) Carpentry. 

(v) Miscellaneous (tools and materials). 

The scores obtained in each of these five parts were com- 
pared. The inter-correlations of the five sub-tests are shown in 
the following table : 


TABLE XIV 

Inter-correlations of Parts of the Test 
OF Special Knowledge 


- 

Part j 

(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(V) 

(i) General 

_ 

•72 

•54 

•59 

•6-2 

(ii) Machinery 

•72 


'81 

•66 

•71 

(iii) Buildings . 

•54 

■81 

— 

-68 

•55 

(iv) Carpentry . 

•59 

1 '66 

•68 

— 

•49 

(v) Miscellaneous . 

•62 

•71 

•55 

■« 



The average inter-corrclation of these sub-tests is -64. 
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As these correlations are distinctly high, it would seem that 
a hoy who is well informed about any one of the occupations 
is likely to be well informed about all. 

The correlations of the test of special knowledge with tests 
of intelligence (individual and group) are shown in the following 
table : 

TABLE XV 

Correlations of the Test of Special Knowledge 
WITH Tests of Intelligence 





Part 





(i) 

(ii) 

(in) 

(iv) 

(V) 


Group Intelligence Test 

•73 

•76 

■68 

•56 

•74 

•92 

Individual Intelligence 
Test (Stanford-Binet) . 


■ar , 

.70 

•7s 

•59 

■83 


The correlation between the two intelligence tests and the 
total score in the test of special knowledge is as high as that 
between the two intelligence tests themselves (c/. p. 71). This 
suggests that the test as a whole may prove to be a fairly satis- 
factory measure of general intelligence. 

A test-paper of this kind may, of course, be answered in two 
ways : {a) the answers to separate questions may be distributed 
more or less equally over all sections of the paper ; and (6) the 
selection of questions may be in each case mainly from one part 
of the paper (although the total number of questions answered 
may be the same as if the answers were distributed over the 
whole paper). 

Table XIV suggests that the former is the more likely pro- 
cedure, and the study of the scores obtained shows that this is 
actually the case. Among the elementary school boys there 
were few instances in which there was a sufficiently large 
difference in the scores obtained in the parts of the test to justify 
a conclusion as to the boy’s special interest. It cannot, there- 
fore, be said that this test effectively serves the purpose 
required of it. For this reason it was not used in the later 
stages of the experiment. Unfortunately, during the experiment 
there was not sufficient time available to reconstruct or adapt 
it ; nor since the examination has there been any opportunity 
of preparing a more suitable test for this purpose. 
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It seems probable {a) that, at the age we are considering, the 
intorination possessed by the boy is not sulnciently specialized 
to allow o[ its being tested by means of questions of a more 
technical nature than those actually used; and (b) that the 
questions used in the test, being concerned with such knowledge 
as an inielligcmt amateur usually possesses, sliould be regarded ns 
appeals to general knowledge rather ihan to special kno\\'lcdgc. 

It seems possible that, by making ihe subject-matter more 
delinitely s])ecialized and by increasing the number of questions 
in each section lo such an extent that cx^jert knowledge would 
be given opitoilunity to show itself, a test could be devised 
which would distinguish those with special knowledge and 
interests from those without them. But whether it would be 
applicable to and useful for elcmoitary school boys aged four- 
teen is another maiter. 

( /) Tests of Scholastic Ability and Teachers’ Reports 
J L was assumed, in dealing with the first two or tJircc batclics 
of children, that a snlUcicntly reliable estiniato ot each cliild's 
attainments in school subjc('is could be obtained frf)iii the 
teachers. Accordingly a special reporl form^ was prepared for 
this purpose, and the teachers were asked to assess ihe a.bilities 
ot tlieir pupils on a five-point scale, similar to that used by the 
investigators. The scale suggested was as iollows ; 

'I'op 10 per cent.. A; next 20 per cent., B; middle /jo per 
cent., C ; next 20 per cent., D ; and ihc bottom 10 per cent., E. 

The rc[jorts obtained, liowever, were nol \'ory satisfactory, 
ior the standards of marking varied givatly from one school 
to anoilior. It was, of course, scarcely to be expected iliat 
the teachers would be very successlul in their use of such 
an unfamiliar technique, ft was therefore impossible to co- 
ordinate the repoits, even when tlie intelligence mea.sures 
irulcpendentl}' obtained were used a-; a standard of referenee. 

Ill the later stages of the experiment standardized tests of 
arithmetic and spelling weie introduced to supplement the 
leachcT-s’ report s. These tests were taken from Burl’s MevAal 
and Scliolaxlic Tesis. Thej’^ included arithmetical rules (addi- 
tion), arithmetical jiroblcnis {selected from the “Graded Oral 
Test : Mental”), and spelling.® 'J'heir chief use proved to be in 

1 Sco AppiTsUix, PI) .120, jjo. = See AppRiiclix, P£| 32T. 322 
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connexion with recommendations for office- and shop-work, for 
in these instances satisfactory scores in the intelligence tests 
and in a specialized clerical test, which was used in doubtful 
cases, were compared with scores in the arithmetic and spell- 
ing tests. It may be added that, as the great majority of 
the children were likely to enter manual occupations, the deter- 
mination of their aptitudes for these was more important 
than a detailed exploration of their proficiency in school 
subjects, especially since so many of the children (nearly 
6o per cent.) had not reached the class appropriate to their 
age. 

The marks obtained in the three tests used indicate that the 
standard of proficiency in these school subjects was not very 
high. The norms given by Professor Burt are as follows : 

Age 13 

Boys Girls 

Arithmetical rules . . . Mean score 32-5 30-8 

Arithmetical problems . . „ 94-2 93*5 

Spelling „ 8o'6 86-9 

The distribution of the scores obtained by the children (216 
boys and girls) in this experiment is shown in the following 
percentile table ; 

TABLE XVI 


Percentiles 

to 

20 

*5 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

75 

80 

90 

Arithmetical rules . 
Arithmetical problems . 
Spelling ... 

47 

56 

a6i 

59i 

60 

a8 

fia 

63 

S* 

70 

33 

7oi 

74 

36 

83 


it 

93 

98 


From this it will be seen that, although these children had 
reached an approximately normal degree of proficiency in the 
mechanical operations of arithmetic, they were much below 
standard in solving problems. Inasmuch as 'intelligence' is a 
prominent factor in ability of this latter kind, this result con- 
firms the opinion already given (p. 73) regarding the general 
intelligence of the group. 

The extent to which the teachers succeeded in estimating 
the attainments of these children may be judged from the 
following table, in which the figures show the score in each test : 
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TAUEE XVJT 


I 

I Amlin'cl icnl lulos 
' Aiiilimciiciil pro'ijlc-m=; 

■j Spell i'-.fr . 


Ra^iui; given by Teadi< > 

I B ! C j D j E 



34--« 

68-7 

03-8 


Antlimeliciil rule-. 

' ■^nlhrieticA probk'’ii’ 
I Spellrifj 


3 s-(> i 35-3 ' •^^■7 ' '-^6 I ' '-! 4 -o 

I 82 3 I r)--.- I Oq-3 I 55 h I 

I 796 ■ 77-9 65-5 I 56-9 ()5-6 


'I I’ese soDvus f rn the tivcrn.ws calcnhilod for all pupils to wlioin 
the pan:tuilar asscssmriit tvas gifon. 


It will be seen that in the case of the boys only the spelling 
assessments correspond to the scores, whereas the judgments 
regarding the girls appear to be much more satisfactory. 

The part played by intelligence in these three tests is indicated 
by tlie following table of correlation coeflicicnts : 


TABLE XVTII 


CoTclaiion wilii Gioiip ] r.tplligcnre 
Tc'rtt (-('e p. 70) of the Te'-l in 

1 J5oy., 

(111 Is 

.Aiidimetical iiilos 

. 1 

.060 

■35 = -06^ 

Arithinoi ical problcnii- 

. 1 -64 -Oda 

•63 ‘04''i 

Spclliiig . .... 

■ 1 ' 

•03' 

■67 -h -038 


Since the test in arithmetical rules dejtcnds more upon mechani- 
cal accuracy than upon problem-solving, the difference between 
the two tesis of arithmetic is to be expected. 

Anorlier relation dial may be of interest is that between the 
spelling test and the form relations test (p. 82) as shown by 
correlation coefiicients of -24 -066 and *32 _!j -063 for boys 

and girls re-ipecuvcly ; but whctlier tliis is due entirely to tlie 
common factor of inlelligcncc or partly to some special factor 
of visual perception cannot be considered here. 
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4. INTERESTS, TEMPERAMENT, AND 
CHARACTER 

The intelligence tests and the special abihty tests already 
described detemaine what is the best that a given person 
can do in a given task during a few minutes of maximum 
effort. From the nature of his performances and from the 
scores thus obtained an indication of the probable upper limit 
of his future achievement is reached. But although the scores 
for these tests indicate what a person can do, they give no direct 
indication of what he will do ; they provide us with no informa- 
tion concerning the conditions under which he will be spurred 
to do his best, the extent to which he wUl persist in spite of 
difficulty, or what things he will choose to do when he is left 
to himself. They yield no knowledge of how he will behave 
in special situations of danger, of opposition, of isolation, or 
of how his capacities will be affected by these. They are scores 
of general or special cognitive and motor abilities : they do not 
pretend to afford measures of temperamental qualities, although 
much information about these qualities (c/. pp. 104-106) is 
obtainable by observing how the subject goes about the tests. 

Unfortunately for the practice of vocational guidance, the 
scientific study of temperamental qualities is insufficiently 
developed to provide much reliable knowledge. At present we 
have little more than surmises as to the causes of different 
kinds of behaviour, some of which are corroborated, but none 
of which has reached the stage of tested scientific generalization. 
But vocational guidance is an urgent social necessity ; it cannot 
wait until science has laboriously developed better methods 
for discovering the conditions determining behaviour, and ham- 
mered out the generalizations that will conveniently express 
them. Meanwhile it must base its predictions on those 
hypotheses that seem most consistent with the rest of our 
psychological knowledge. 

In the present experiment the problem was twofold. First, 
what are the factors, apart from differences in intelligence and 
special abilities, which cause one person to succeed in a given 
job and another person to fail? Secondly, how can these 
differences, or their latent beginnings, be detected in the 
fourteen-year-old boy or girl? 
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A. RliLJiVANT lXDI\'IDUAL Ua-FKREN-CIL3 

Answers to the first qncstion have been suggested through- 
out the centuries in terms varying from the changing configiira- 
lions of the stars to the chemical constituents ol the blood. In 
this exjicriinciit an answer was sought first of all in purclj’ 
descriptive terms. Without attempting to decide whether 
.sjiecdier progi'css will re.sult by studying the content of 
the individual’s blood or his mind, the relative activities 
ol his glands, or the relative frequencies of his moods, the 
investigators undertook to inquire into the reasons com- 
monly git'cii for failure in work. This might with ad\-antage 
have involved a. wide survey, comparing the frequency of 
(.liflerent reasons given in different occupations. There u’a.s, 
however, no time for such an extensive .study. Instead, a 
tentative enumeration of all the reasons why the young people 
left their jobs, apart from those coimected directly with .skill 
or economic conditions, was made on the basis of the investi- 
gator’s own observations and of information received during 
visits to firms. 

The reasons thus found were cla.ssilied under two headings. 
Under the first, the employer's account, were included such 
reasons as inability to get on with people, inability to work 
without supervision, inattention to detail, forgetfulness, lazi- 
ness, insubordination: under the second, the employee’s report, 
were included such rcason.s as restlessness, dislike of working 
by himself, insufficient money, poor prospects, "Too diny," 
" Too monotonous,’’ “Did not like the work,” etc. Clearly these 
reasons could not always be separated from reasons of skill or 
from economic conditions; it was, therefore, finally decided to 
consider all reasons given, with the exception of dismissals for 
slackness and for inability to do the work. The list -was then 
scrutinized in order to find how far the states of mind and 
behaviour described could be referred to known factom in the 
psychology of individual differences. 

{a) Character Traits 

Common sense relates all these reasons to the concepts in 
everyday use known as 'character traits.’ Thus it is said 
that a person is unable to work without supervision because 
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he is lacking in initiative, that he cannot get on with people 
because he has no tact, no powers of leadership, no self- 
confidence. Common sense tends to assume that the matter 
has been thus sufficiently explained by referring behaviour 
to character traits. Psychology, however, finds no necessary 
explanation here, since the character trait is at present not 
a proved entity, but only a convenient label for a particular 
kind of behaviour or state of mind when it tends to frequent 
recurrence. The fact, however, that these words do not in any 
sense explain the differences between people does not mean 
that they are valueless in psychology. They are useful for 
descriptive purposes, since they have stable meanings deeply 
rooted in the language, and hence are likely to introduce less 
ambiguity of meaning than words newly coined for some of 
psychology’s special purposes, such as, for example, the words 
‘introversion’ and ‘extraversion.’ 

But the interpretation of these reasons for leaving a post in 
terms of character traits involves not only the use of a con- 
venient label instead of a phrase, but also the implication that 
the kind of behaviour which it denotes is manifested frequently. 
When we say that a person has initiative we mean not only 
that he has once, on a special occasion, originated an activity, 
but that he tends to do this on many different occasions. This 
implication is a source of danger in the use of character trait 
terminology. For there is no experimental evidence to show 
that a person who dislikes being alone in certain activities will 
necessarily dislike being alone at all times, or that a person 
who has made small mistakes in one Job will make them in 
all; though to call him sociable or careless is to imply that one 
believes he will. Hence if character traits are used in the 
discussion of temperamental differences it is clear that they 
must be used only in a descriptive sense to indicate a tendency 
toward a certain type of behaviour, without any assumptions 
being made as to the generality of that behaviour in varying 
circumstances, or as to the existence of any entity or quality 
which is the cause of that behaviour. 

It was decided, however, that in the present state of our 
ignorance it would be convenient to consider individual differ- 
ences in success at work first in terms of character traits. The 
traits selected were those which by definition seemed connected 
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with the reasons for failure in work most commonly put for- 
ward. They will be found in the libt^ given at jtiD. 104 106, 
with descriptions of the cdlitudcs or behaviour to which each 
trait is intended to refer. 


{b) Interests 

Such a list, however, by no means covered the whole ground. 
In particular it provided inadequate means for iniorptcting 
whatever facts underlay the jhrasc "Did not like the work," 
and also possibly "restlessness” and "Too monotonous," 
although the last two ma\- be in part associated with the trail 
of curiosity. This raised the whole question of intcre!5l in 
work. 

Here again the common-sense explanation and tenninolog}' 
were first considered and their implicai ions scrutinized. Clearly, 
what a person likes to do is a crucial jjoint in vocational guid- 
ance, since, although there may well Ite loss correlation than has 
sometimes been assumed between interest and ability, there Ls 
no doubt about the close relation between interest and output 
of energy. In the absence of any precise knowledge as to the 
factors determining interest , this aspect was trea tod on the same 
lines as the specific characteristics of bcha^•^ottr — that i.s, in its 
objective expressions, whether explicitly .stated or implicitly 
shown in the choice of leisure activities. A tcntati\‘o threefold 
classification of interests was employed, according to the kind 
of material dealt ■with in the inlercsting activiit' — that is, 
whether mainly concerned with (ti) ])coplc, (&) things, (c) 
books, papers, or figures. 

Both occupations and children were classified in the.se 
terms. Thus occupations such as those ol shop-aissi.stant or 
children’s nurse were considered as falling under the heading 
"Work with people”; engineering, sldUed trades, or routine 
factory work as "Work with things”; and office or pay-desk 
work as "Work -with books, papeus, or figures." I'hc classifica- 
tion is in no sense rigid, since certain occupations, sucli as, for 
example, waitress's and telephone work, fall beHveen the classes. 

^ One concept in this list. "gencr.U e-'io'.vnii-.l-.ty," is not lalcr-n -fioin f-irii- 
nary speech, but is a technical icrni iinploiocl bv Cynl Jl'.ri \l ns Yc'.tng 
Delinquent, p. 507 ; University of I.o-ulo;i l’i< 10 tliinole v nypi.ruciical 

factor pervading all manifestai'ons of cnof-on, iu.,i ns 'g' is a hetor viiich, 
it is assumed, underlies all maiufesiaiions o' ,'c. 1 
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The classification of children on the same lines was based 
on differences in the nature of their hobbies, leisure occupations, 
and preferences in school subjects. The final choice as to the 
class in which any child should be placed was based on a 
consideration not only of direction of interest, but of special 
temperamental qualities and also of special abilities. The 
classification will therefore be discussed at greater length in 
Section 5 of this chapter, "Arriving at a Recommendation” 
(pp, 121-133), since fiill use of it can be made only by review- 
ing all the data available about the child. 

(c) General Type 

In addition to individual differences in character traits and 
in direction of interest a third aspect was considered, which 
was not directly connected with any of the specific reasons for 
failure, but which might nevertheless bear some relation to 
all of them. This aspect was less definite, and was concerned 
more with the personality as a whole than with any isolated. 
specific qualities, although it included such factors as general 
appearance, manner, and social background. It was felt that 
the inclusion of such a vague concept in this study of tempera- 
mental qualities was justified by the following considerations. 

Workers in different occupations tended to show certain 
distinctive characteristics as regards outward appearance. This 
seemed connected with the fact that the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Officers in the Employment Exchange appeared to the 
investigators to select candidates for recommendation to posts 
largely on the basis of an intuitive assessment of general 
suitability of type. Into this judgment there entered con- 
siderations of the educational attainments, general health and 
physique, appearance, and manner of the child, based partly 
on information furnished by the school report, partly on 
conversations with the child and observations of his conduct 
during the interview. Such general judgments of type seemed 
to be derived from the experience gained by these officers 
in their observations of the persoimel employed in a variety 
of occupations in different firms during frequent visits to 
employers’ establishments. 

Thus it was often said that a girl was not the type for 
dressmaking, or for chocolate-packing, or for domestic service. 
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Evidently, too, the cmplojj'crs used a similar method of judging 
suitability. Hence, hovcver appropriate a child’s actual capa- 
cities might bo lor a particular jMst, lie might fail to obtain it if 
he did not also conform to the type expected for that jiarlicular 
occupation and by that particular employer. 

It is possible that this procedure is not as arbitrary a.s might 
appear at first sight. Although it igiiore-i the fact that science 
can demonstrate little correlation between outward appearance 
and capacity, it does take into account certain facts of group 
psychology which, no doubt, ])lay an important part in the 
adjustment of the worker to Iiis work- -a part which in 
certain occupations may be a more important determinant of 
success (through its relation to incentive) than actual ability. 
Where great differences in social background, with resulting 
differences in outlook, manners, and interests, occur among 
those who work in close pliysical contact (often side by side 
at the same work-table), they are not likely to make for tin; 
development of that team spirit which has an incJilcnlablc but 
rarely negligible influence on the contentment and efficiency 
of the individual worker. This third aspect, tlien, concerned 
with ability to fit into and to become pari of a particular social 
group, was considered worthy of invc.stigation. 

It was not assumed that the technique for judging this aspect, 
as used in cmplotuncnt work, had ncces.sarily any scientific 
validity, for it involved, as wo have just seen, a concept of type 
formed from a composite of such var5-ing factors as differences 
in physique, education, social background, and general manner. 
It was thought, however, that this empirical tet'huiquo did draw 
attention to an aspect of the study of temperament which 
science could not wisety ignore — that is, the study of the 
personality as a whole, as opposed to the study of such separate 
items as cliaracter traits or specific interests. No attempt was 
made, to provide a classification or schedule in terms of wliich 
this total aspect might be recorded ; so little is known of it 
that any rigid or precise system would necessarily be arbitrary, 
and might even tcntl to (exclude facts of greatest significance. 
The only provision that was made for systematizing the. 
differences in these general impressions consisted of certain 
headings added to the schedule of character qnaliiic.s. These 
were cleanliness, neatness, expression, and majmer. The general 
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impression itself was left to be recorded in whatever terms 
occurred spontaneously to the observer. 

These three aspects, then, of individual differences in tem- 
perament were selected for study : first, differences in habitual 
attitudes and behaviour in various classes of situation ; second, 
differences in direction of interest; and, third, differences in 
total personality as manifested in the general impression left 
in the mind of an observer. It was realized that this last aspect 
was a highly subjective one, and therefore liable to be a source 
of error in a scientific experiment. On the other hand, applied 
scientific work, when dealing with human beings in their natural 
environment, cannot employ only precise objective techniques 
and ignore those aspects of the problem with which science is 
not yet competent to deal, since it may be those very aspects 
which will most materially influence the results. 

We are now in a position to consider 

[d) The Schedule and Definitions of the Terms used for 
Temperament Ratings in this Experiment 

Appearance. Covers looks, refinement, carriage, height, 
and development (including pubescence). 

Cleanliness, {a) Clothes, (6) person. 

Neatness. Adequacy and suitability of clothes. 

Expression. Pleasantness or attractiveness as opposed 
to repulsiveness or deformity. 

Manner. Covers shyness, restlessness, cheerfulness, 
anxiety, nervousness, etc. 

Industry. A composite of the following traits : 

Energy. High degree of activity and much effort put 
forward, both in work and play, as opposed to 
languor and lethargy. 

Persistency. Perseverance in spite of difficulty or when 
task is disagreeable or monotonous. 

Reliability. Ability to be depended on as regards 
memory, thoroughness, etc., even in uncongenial 
circumstances. 

General Mental Set or Attitude. Includes the 
following: 

Alertness. Quickness in apprehension of any change 
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in the situation, as opposed to abseiit-tnindcdness 
and day-dreaming. (Observed in manner, respon.se 
to instruciion-s etc.) 

Coid/ol of aUenHo7i. Ability to re.sist distraction. 
(Observed during tests, especially tvlicn oilters 
arc in the room.) 

('.ahmiess nndey pressure. Ability;' to work calmly' al 
liigli .Sliced, as opposed to confusion. Coolness 
in diCficully or cinorgeiicy. (Observed in per- 
formance Tests.) 

Carefulness. Delibcralencss and control (though not 
nece.ssarily slowness), as opposed to thoughtless 
and ‘slap-dash’ behaviour. (Observed in manual 
and performance tests.) 

Co-operaliveiusss. Willingness to work in with other 
people, .symipatlietically to adopt their aims and 
point of view, as opposed to .selfish interference. 

Tn:.vui:RSHiP (spontaneous faking of the letid among 
equals). Way be regarded as a cotnpositc which 
includes: 

.'is'seriiveness. Desire to impose will or opinions on 
others, as opposed to yielding tendency. (Ob- 
served in reaction to commands, general beha- 
viour, etc.) 

Amhilioii. Desire for distinction resulting in effort to 
gel on, as opposed to easy;' contontmcnl or aim]o.s.s 
drifling. (Ob.servedin vocationtil exjicctations.) 

Iniliative. Assumption of responsibility for suggesting 
or embarking on new work, new hobbies, games, 
etc., wilhonf direction from others. 

Sclf-conftde7icc. General altilndc of confidence in own 
ability. Not unduly anxious about mistakes. 

Gl-NEliAI. IX.STI-N-CTIVE TE-N-nEXXIJIS. 

Fearlessness. Insensibility' to danger (distingui.slu'd 
frojii bravado), as opposed to general timidity 
(which may;- bo manifested as marked docility;, 
shyness, .subtnissioii) or special fears. 

Sociability. Preference tor being with other people. 
es]jccially a group of people. 
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Tenderness. Affectionate, responsive to personal ap- 
peal, as opposed to hardness and meanness, 
influenced by affection as a motive. 

Desire for change and variety, as opposed to ability to 
endure monotony. 

General Emotionality. High excitability of all or most 
of the emotions, as opposed to apathy, stolidity, 
and placidity. 

Expression in Practical Action. 

Quickness (in physical things). Natural speed of action 
when there is no need for hurry— -a tempera- 
mental factor not to be confused with rate of 
performance in speed tests, or with quickness of 
apprehension. 

Constructiveness. Desire for expression in any prac- 
tical manner, but chiefly in the making of things. 

Quality of Speech was noted by marking one or more of 
the following : stammer, indistinct, distinct, care- 
less, good or bad accent, pleasant tone, harsh, etc. 


B, Methods of studying Individual Differences 
Those qualities of temperament having been selected which 
seemed most relevant to the problems of vocational success, it 
was then necessary to find the best methods of estimating them. 

(a) The Temperamental Test 

The method of the temperamental test was first considered. 
The advantages of this seemed to be the theoretically reliable 
and precise measurement made possible by means of the 
standardized situation, the controlled response, and the numeri- 
cal recording of results. In practice, however, the reliability 
of these tests is found to be low, and great difficulties have 
been experienced both in the interpretation of results and in 
determining whether the tests do really measure what they 
were devised to measure. A brief consideration of the problem 
suggests that these drawbacks may depend on factors inherent 
in the very nature of temperament itself. Thus the reliability 
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ol those objective lOhfs for ability which have proved so 
useful ill the case of iiiiclligencc clcpciids on (he assum])tioii 
that every iierson tcslecl will eiideaivour to do his best. A 
standard condition of maximum effort is aimed at, and is 
iipparenlly achieved, judging by the practierd succe.sses of 
intelligence tests. This is to be cxjioctcd, .since it needs little 
persuasion to induce nio.st people to di.splaj’ their .skill. 

Qualities of temperament arc, however, of a diitcrciit order, 
riiey arc often such as a person would jirefcr not to display. 
[Icncc he may bit uiion most elaborate means to avoid giving 
limself away, once he is jiut on his guard by knowledge of llie 
:act thar he is being tcstcfl. Further, ihe veiy qiiahties to be 
iiclged are in many ciiscs precluded from showing themselves 
jy the nature ol the test .situation, since they arc in general 
irdiitnal and spontaneous, while the objective tc.sL c.ssciitially 
iivolves a few moinenis of unique and directed ficlivity. True, 
:ertaiii attempts have been made to overcome tlic.se difficidlies 
)y tests which are so devised that llio .subject cannot detect 
heir real purpose. Those for the trait of deceit* arc a tyjiical 
ixaniple. TL lias been found, however, thar, although a fairly 
■cliahle objective measure is thus obtained for a specific typo of 
)ehaviour in a specific situat ion, the results have little predictive 
;aluc for manifestations of the trait of deceit in situaiion.s of a 
liffcrent nature. 


(/;) Casual Observation 

A.s regards precision, this method .-.lands at the opposite 
ixtreme from the method of the objective test. The results 
ihtained by it ofiou scorn more rclcvaut and conclnsivc than 
hose from whole batteries of re's! scores. But since it may 
esiilt in di.--astronM mistake-, no less tlian in llaslies of brilliant 
nsigliT, it could not be relied upon as Iho sole niclliod of .study 
n a scientilic experiment. 

(c) The Controlled Interview 

A third method was con.sidcrod, which seeks to combine 
oine of the objectivity of ilic tost with the intuitive insight 
f the free judgment. This is the method of the controlled 

‘ H. Uhorno ancl .M. Mav, Sti'diet in Dclc-I (tlic M.icmillan Coinpanv, 
928). 
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interview, which assumes that qualities of temperament are 
not intrinsically unmeasurable, but that the present technique 
of the mental test provides too crude an instrument for 
the purpose. In other words, trained intuitive observation 
is considered to be the only instrument as yet discovered 
which is delicate enough to detect qualities so subtle and com- 
plex as those of temperament. The reliability of this method 
had already been demonstrated by the work of Professor 
Burt in connexion with the earlier joint experiment in voca- 
tional guidance (see p. 27)-; it was therefore adopted in this 
experiment also. 

The judgments formed in this method are based on observa- 
tions of spontaneous and unwitting behaviour, but they are 
rendered more precise and objective by means of certain special 
techniques. These techniques comprise (a) precise definitions in 
terms of attitude and behaviour of the qualities to be judged 
and [h) a scale for the rating of the degree of each quality. The 
use of the method involves a skilled manipulation of the social 
situation in the personal interview. Although the qualities to 
be judged are determined beforehand (and to some extent also 
the particular items of bearing and behaviour upon which the 
judgments are to be based), the exact means adopted in order 
to induce the display of this evidence must necessarily be suited 
in each particular case to the personality both of the examiner 
and of the subject. 

In this experiment the judgments of the temperaments of the 
various children were based on the following data: observa- 
tion of the child’s manner, bearing, facial expression, gestures, 
speech, walk, and behaviour during the interview and during 
the test situations; and information about his past history, 
interests, ambitions, home surroundings, and school activities. 
The information and observations thus obtained were noted 
down, and at the end of the interview all the data about the 
child were reviewed as a whole, and summarized in terms of- the 
Temperamental Schedule (see p. 109), each quality being 
assessed by means of a five-point scale — a, b, c, d, e. Assuming 
that the frequency of each of these traits, like most mental 
capacities, follows the normal curve, then we may define each 
of the letters used in statistical terms. Thus a child was marked 
a or e for a particular temperamental quality according as the 
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TEMriiRAMliNTAL SCHEDULE 

General anxicaranc.:! ; 

Neatness p b c i1 

Cleanliness . u o c d ,• 

Kxpicssion . . n b <■ _ d c 

-Manner . . bhy, nervous, restless, anxious, clieeiii'l, dull, c.asy. 
Quality of speeeli. 


peciiU tiaii.s: 


b 

c d 

•Submissive. 

Ambitious 


p 

r, d e 

Lnainb'iiods. 

Initiative 

r- 

b 

c d e 

.. Lacks initiative 

Leadership 

a 

h 

r. d 

Pool in loadcrslii]). 

Constructive 

« 

h 

t d e 

. . Lacking ill coiir-tructivcncss 

Quick 

a 

b 

r d e 

. , Slow. 

Alert 

rt 

b 

c d >■ 

. . .Vbsont-nuudtd. 

Careful 


b 

c d e 

Careless. 

Self-confident 

'I 

h 

c d « 

. . Di indent. 

Calm under pressure . . 

n 

h 

c d s 

, . Distres.sed iinilcr ijressuic. 

Conti ol of uttciilion . . 

« 

b 

c d e. 

. . Poor control. 

linoigetic 

« 

b 

r, d f. 

Lethargic. 

Persistent 

a 

h 

i d e 

. . Soon gives up. 

Reliable 

a 

b 

t, a e 

. . Unreliable. 

Industrious 

a 

b 

c d e 

Lary or ir.loiinateal. 

Co-operative 

a 

b 

c d e 

Not co-operative. 

Sociable 

'I 

b 

ode 

. . Solitary. 

'fender 

a 

h 

L d e. 

I.acking tenderness. 

1 'earless 

a 

b 

0 d c 

. Timid. 

Desire for change 

a 

b 

r. d e 

Contented with monotony. 

General emotionality . . 

a 

b 

r. d c 

L'nemolional. 


Remarks : 
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strength of that quality manifested by him was about equal to 
that shown by the top or by the bottom lo per cent, of all 
fourteen-year-olds when ranked in order of merit. Similarly c 
was used to represent the strength of that quality as shown by 
the middle 40 per cent., and b and d by the upper and lower 
20 per cent, respectively. In the earhest cases examined at 
least two examiners saw each child, and each independently 
filled in a temperamental schedule. When the procedure was 
changed (see p. 40), and one investigator carried through the 
whole examination, the teacher was asked to give his report on 
the child in terms of the same schedule, in order that two 
opinions might be compared. 

{d) The Study of Interests 

The method of the controlled interview was also used for the 
study of interest, although here the results were not recorded 
in quantitative tenns, since a previous attempt by the investi- 
gators to measure interests by means of a test of .special know- 
ledge ^ had apparently produced only another measure of 
intelligence. It therefore seemed best to record each child’s 
interests in qualitative terms, including statements of his 
vocational ambitions and notes as to his favourite school sub- 
jects and his chief leisure occupations. 

It was realized that this procedure was not entirely satis- 
factory so far as the verbal expression of ambition was con- 
cerned. When, for example, the answer to the question, "What 
do you want to do when you leave school?” was followed up 
by "Why do you want to do that?" it was clear that many 
fortuitous factors were influencing the choice. Often it seemed 
to be a matter of fashion, as in one school where nearly every 
boy wanted to become a printer, in spite of the fact that 
vacancies in printing were exceedingly difficult to find. It was 
also observed that the answer might change from week to week 
when the same question was put to the same child by different 
investigators. Clearly, many of the children had given only 
casual thought to the matter of a career, and many more knew 
so little about the occupations that it seemed impossible to take 
their explicit wish at its face-value. 

Nevertheless, both the wish and the reason given for it may 
* See pp. 92-95. 
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have had some underlying significance detei'minablc if suitable 
means could be devised. A set of about thirty picture-postcards 
was therefore collected showing men^ engaged in various trades 
and occupations. The choice had been guided by two considera- 
tions: the pictures must show some activity which might 
give expression to certain general interests (in, for example, 
machines, making things, writing, books, animals, the country) ; 
and they must depict some situation likely to arouse a 
specific emotional attitude, such as fear of danger, sense of 
power, or excitement. Each of the cards in this latter group 
could be classified according to the positive or negative aspect 
of the emotional response aroused. For example, a photograph 
of a policeman holding up trafiic in the Strand might suggest 
either fear of responsibility or satisfaction of desire for self- 
assertion, while a picture of a fireman engaged in rescue work 
might arouse a sense of the delights of heroism or the fear of 
physical danger. The whole series was chosen to provide pos- 
sible stimuli for the following emotional attitudes: desire for 
power, excitement, new experience, social distinction, ideal 
behaviour, constructive self-expression, financial security ; and 
such negative aspects as fear of responsibility, of danger, of loss 
of social status, of making mistakes, of unemployment, and the 
dislike of monotony. All names or titles on the pictures were 
removed. 

The cards were given to each boy, who was told to sort them 
into three piles according to whether he would like or dislike 
"to be the man in the picture," or whether he "would not 
mind either way." The cards in the Tike' and 'dislike' piles 
were recorded, and after aU had been sorted the boy was asked 
to pick up the cards in these and explain the reason for his 
placement of each; his explanations were recorded verbatim. 
Although the results lend themselves to quantitative expression, 
there has not been an opportrmity to develop a method for 
their scoring and standardization. They were here used solely 
as a source of additional data in the interview upon which to 
base estimates of character qualities and diagnosis of dominant 
interest. It was found that the explanations given, however 
scanty and incoherent, could without great difficulty bo 

1 The test was used only in the case of boys, as it was not possible to find 
suitable material for the girls, 
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classified according to the nature of the underlying emotional 
response. Thus, although a picture of tiger-hunting in India 
was generally placed in the 'dislike’ pile, with the reason that 
"You might get killed,” one boy placed it among the ‘hkes,' 
with the explanation that the hunter was able “to get valuable 
skins.” Similarly, while one boy wanted to be a Horse Guards 
sentry, because “everybody admires you,” another disliked the 
idea because of “being away from home. Don’t often see your 
mother and sisters.” 

Vividness of imagination was also brought out by this test ; 
for example, although a frequent objection to the occupation 
of a deep-sea diver was the possibility of being "killed by 
sharks and terrible fishes,” one boy was afraid that “sharks 
might dig a hole in the air-tube of the diver.” In certain cases 
such answers suggested the existence of obsessive anxieties. 
Note, for example, the explanations given by one boy for 
putting the following cards in the 'dislike’ group (he put only 
three of the total of thirty cards in the 'like’ group). ^ 


Coster with vege- 
table barrow. 

'Zoo’ keeper feed- 
ing cranes. 

Ploughman on the 
Downs. 

Postman collecting 
letters. 


“Frightened you’d get locked up.” 

"Frightened of children doing harm to the 
animals.” 

“Catch a lot of germs and illness. They get 
into the grass and that.” 

“Frightened of losing letters and getting into 
trouble.” 


It was interesting to observe the complete lack of embarrass- 
ment with which these boys expressed their dislike of what they 
considered to be dangerous situations. Thus, one boy, having 
put most of the cards in the 'dislike' pile, on the grounds of 
physical danger, said he would like to be a weaver because 
"You couldn’t hardly get hurt.” 

Some of their remarks revealed the extent to which these 
fourteen-year-olds had absorbed ideals with regard to fighting 
for one's country. Thus, while six in a group of thirty-seven 
(about i6 per cent.) definitely disHked the idea of becoming 

^ Subsequent follow-up of his industrial history showed that this boy had 
nineteen posts in twenty-two months ; three of them were held for less than a 
week, and only one for more than three months. The few reports on his work 
and reasons for leaving that it was possible to obtain were all ambiguous, but 
the above explanations suggest that irrational fears would be likely to play an 
important part in his career. 
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soldiers, only one of these objected explicitly on the grounds 
of danger, while the other five suggested pacifist reasons. There 
were some interesting views expressed on posts of varying social 
status. One boy objected to the idea of being a policeman 
because "They think thcirselves too posh,” while the following 
were among the responses given to a picture of the Bishop of 
London; "Not much outdoor life”; "Couldn't go anywhere 
you like”; "Not a very good job"; "Sooner work and earn 
your living than always having to keep things in order in a 
church” ; "Sooner be an engineer: more in it.” 

It was found that this test became a very valuable addition 
to the controlled interview where the boy was very shy and 
unwilling to talk about his ambitions. In most cases it provided 
data upon which to base the classification of each child accord- 
ing to whether his dominant interest was in work with people, 
things, or books. The exact significance of the explanations 
given, however, so far as they represent permanent attitudes, 
cannot be here determined. The explanations are of the nature 
of free associations, and even if they are but random rationaliza- 
tions of the child’s real motive in choosing they at least give 
an indication of the trend of his ideas of the occupational world. 
Before any more precise results can be obtained as regards 
individual differences the test must be applied widely, the most 
frequent response to each card discovered, and the others scored 
in terms of deviation from the norm, as was done in the 
Kent-Rosanoff Word Association Test. 

C . Evaluation of the Methods 
(a) The Reliability of the Estimates 

A preliminary check on the value of temperamental esti- 
mates may be obtained by seeing whether the assessments of 
qualities show a normal distribution. If (as was some- 
times actually the case) they do not, there are three possible 
explanations : (a) the traits selected differ from other mental 
capacities in respect of the nature of their distribution; (6) 
this group of elementary school children shows some special 
tendencies in respect of temperament as compared with the 
general population ; or (c) certain errors have occurred, either 
in diagnosis or in the method of assessment, causing the 
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observers to over- or underestimate particular traits. There is 
here no evidence for or against the existence of the first possi- 
bility, but the second is unlikely, since the environmental 
conditions for this group appeared to be broadly typical of 
those for urban school children in general. Certain conditions 
of the experiment may be considered as bearing upon the third 
possibility. 

An asymmetrical distribution was fomid to be most marked 
in the judgments of "co-operativeness," where a positive bias 
was shown, and of "leadership,” for which there was a negative 
bias in the case of boys only. So far as "leadership" is con- 
cerned, the standard may have been at fault : for the investi- 
gators may have tended to judge this trait by comparing it 
with the degree shown by the average fourteen-year-old in 
secondary schools, where, owing to the nature of the educational 
system, more emphasis is laid on its development ; in the ele- 
mentary school boy the trait is probably less apparent, but is 
nevertheless present in a fairly large measure. With regard to 
the assessments of "co-operativeness,” it is possible that the 
nature of the data upon which the judgments were based may 
have some significance. For this particular trait would be 
especially manifest in the test situation, and judgments would 
be greatly influenced by the child's response to the examiner 
and by his willingness to undertake the tests. But, inasmuch 
as the children enjoyed the tests and looked on them as pro- 
viding a welcome break in school routine, it is probable that 
they would appear unusually co-operative. 

Another aspect of reliability is seen in the extent to which 
two different observers agreed with each other. The following 
table shows the amount of agreement between all pairs of judg- 
ments given by two independent observers of each child for 
the whole list of traits. It will be noted that Sy-s per cent, of 
all the judgments show a difference of one place, or less, on 
the five-point scale. 
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TABLE XIX 

Amount of Agreement between Two Observers 


(i) Complete agreement 

(ii) A difference of one place 

(iiij „ „ „ two places . 

(iv) „ „ „ three places . 


40-1 per cent. 
47-2 .. 

„ 
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It seems justifiable, therefore, to conclude that some factors 
in individual differences in temperament are being estimated 
quite consistently, though not precisely, by this method. The 
problem then arises of determining the predictive value of these 
estimates. 


(J) The Validity of the Estimates 
In the case of tests for ability there is usually some inde- 
pendent criterion available, such as school attainments or 
industrial output, by comparison with which it is possible to 
determine whether the tests actually measure what they were 
intended to measure. In the case of temperament, however, 
no such criterion is available. The only possible source of 
information as to the actual t57pes of behaviour which have been 
here classified under the headings of assertiveness, timidity, 
sociability, and the like, would be the opinion of parents and 
teachers. That of the former is difficult to elicit and, as found 
by experience in home-visiting, so vague as to be useless for 
scientific purposes. The teachers, on the other hand, were in 
many cases able to offer very useful observations, and some- 
times penetrating comments, on a child’s behaviour in school. 
It was found, however, that these spontaneous opinions were 
more valuable than the results of an attempt to persuade the 
, teachers to express them in such quantitative terms as would 
make possible comparison with the investigator's judgments. 
For, although throughout the greater part of the experiment 
the teachers were asked to fill in a temperamental rating scale 
for each child, and although the method of rating was carefully 
explained, the principle of assessment on the basis of the normal 
curve of distribution was not understood, with the result that 
an excessive proportion of a’s and e’s was awarded. It was 
therefore difficult to make any comparison between the investi- 
gator's ratings, based on the result of an interview, and the 
judgments of those who had had more extensive contacts with 
the children. 

The other method for discovering the predictive value of 
these estimates is by study of the industrial careers of those 
tested. The difficulty here again, however, is to obtain any 
objective criteria against which to compare the estimates. No 
doubt it should be possible, by an intensive study of individual 
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case histories, to trace connexions between the type of occupa- 
tion for which the boy or girl gives the report " Liked the work ” 
and particular items in the temperamental estimates made in 
the vocational examination. It is difficult, however, to secure 
sufficiently detailed case-histories to make possible a quanti- 
tative measure of such relationships. For the same reason no 
attempt could be made to determine the predictive value of the 
general impression, since here it would be necessary to discover . 
the number of failures in specific occupations on the score of 
inappropriate type, and such information was not obtainable. 

(c) The Results of the Study of Interests 

One of the chief problems connected with the study of inte- 
rests was to determine how far the child's expressed ambition 
was significant of a fundamental vocational bent. This question 
could not be settled in general terms, but depended upon the 
characteristics of each child. In some cases, when the test 
scores contra-indicated the occupation suggested by the child 
himself, the expressed ambition was ignored. In others, where 
the total picture of the child’s situation and temperamental 
make-up suggested that the ambition was dependent upon more 
deep-seated trends, the test scores were given less weight, pro- 
vided they did not definitely negative the desired occupation. 

Case 113, for example, was a boy with an excellent school 
record and a mental age of 16 years 8 months, whose perform- 
ance test scores were only slightly above average, while his 
manual and mechanical abilities were in no way outstanding. 
He was also quick, alert, and ambitious, with a good appearance 
and a brisk manner. In brief, he appeared to be just the type 
of the successful clerk, and this work had been suggested both 
by his parents and by his head teacher. His own ambition, 
however, was to become an engineer. Although there was appa- 
rently no objective evidence to show the basis of this ambition, 
it was the opinion of the investigator that the boy was not one 
to express an idle wish accidentally acquired through suggestion 
from others ; neither was he likely to adapt easily to uncongenial 
circumstances or, according to a note made at the time of the 
interview, “to work well against the grain." Although his assets 
in respect of special abilities and temperamental qualities 
pointed to clerical work, his scores in practical tests, as already 
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stated, were in no respect below the average. He was therefore 
advised to take up engineering. This recommendation, how- 
ever, was not accepted at the school conference, and in the 
end he obtained his first post as an office-boy. Plis subsequent 
career shows six different clerical posts, all held for less than 
six months, with the following reports from the employers. 
After one week in a post: "Smart boy, but not reliable, never 
in office when wanted. Soon bored and loses interest. Plays 
about”; after eleven weeks in another firm: "Careless, lost 
letters, sent them to wrong places, etc.” ; and after two months 
in a third: "Not really suited to office work. Can’t do jobs on 
his own." Finally he obtained work as a van-boy on the railway, 
and when last seen reported, alter i year 5 months in the post, 
that he liked it, but that there were no prospects. 

In general, if the test scores and estimates of temperament 
pointed to several vocational possibilities of equal suitability, 
whichever was most in accordance with the child’s expressed 
ambition was selected as the first recommendation. Where the 
expressed ambition was not definitely contra-indicated by the 
tests and estimates, in the absence of any outstanding suitability 
the expressed ambition was sometimes given as the second or 
third recommendation. 


TABLE XX 

Relation between the Child’s Vocational Wish 
AND THE Recommendation given 


- 

Girls 

Boys 

{a) Cases in which, child’s wish is the same 
as first recommendation 
( 6 ) Cases in which child’s wish is the same 
as second or third recommendation . 
(<;) Cases in which child expressed no wish. 
(d) Cases in which recommendation differed 
from child’s wish 

Per cent. 
50-5 

9-9 

8-1 

3I-S 

Per cont, 
35-8 

8- 3 

9- 9 

460 


Information was sought as to the significance of each child’s 
vocational wish by a study of the industrial after-careers. All 
those were selected from the experimental group who had at 
any time held a post similar to the ambition which they had 
expressed before they left school (37 per cent, of the boys and 
33 per cent, of the girls). A measure of their success in this 
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occupation was then obtained from a study of the employer’s 
report and the child’s own reports 

TABLE XXI 


Distribution of Employees’ Reports showing Results of 

FOLLOWING OWN WiSH 


Type of Post 

Number of 

Grade of Employers’ Report 


1 

2 + 

2 

2- 

3 

4 

All posts for whicli a report was 
obtained 

Boys 422 
Girls 231 

9 

14 

Per 

9 

6 

Per 

35 

51 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

10 

9 

13 

Posts in accordance with child’s 

Boys 32 
Girls 27 


16 




16 

wish but not recommended 



33 

18 


15 

Posts in accordance with recom- 
mendation but not in accord- 

Boys 37 

13 


59 

3 

8 

5 

ance with wish 

Girls 39. 

41 

8 

36 

3 

3 

10 

Posts in accordance both with 

Boys 28 
Girls 40 

21 

7 

61 

7 


0 

wish and recommendation 

21 

15 

49 


3 

3 


TABLE XXII 


Distribution of Workers’ Reports showing Results of 
FOLLOWING OWN WiSH 


Type of Post 

Number of 
Cases 

Grade of Workers’ Report 


2-h 

* 

2- 

3 

4 

All posts for which a report was 
obtained 

iSill 

Per 

cent. 

9 

Per 

3 

3 

Per 

48' 

51 

Per 

9 

7 

li’ 

Per 

5 

Posts in accordance with child’s 
wish but not recommended 

Boys 27 
Girls 25 

t 

t 

64 

12 



Posts in accordance with recom- 
mendation but not in accord- 
ance with wish 

Boys 32 

Girls 34 

3 

15 

6 

41 

62 

6 

37 

6 

Posts in accordance both with 
wish and recommendation 

Boys 29 
Girls 4t 

i 4 

22 

49 

3 

5 

7 

1+ 


It will be seen (Table XXI) that there are fewer grade i 
employers’ reports among those who obtained work which they 

1 These leports were graded according to the degree of satisfaction expressed 
with the worker or the work. Thus, grade i consists of those above average 
satisfaction ; grade 2 + slightly above average satisfaction ; grade 2 average 
satisfaction ; grade 2 - slightly below average satisfaction ; grade 3 unsatis- 
factory ; grade 4 irrelevant. See Chapter VII, p. 192 et seq. 
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wanted, although contrary to the advice given them,_ than 
among the whole group. A similar difference is shown in the 
workers’ reports only for the girls (Table XXII). There are also 
many more grade i employers’ reports and fewer grade 3 
employers’ reports among those whose work agreed witli the 
Institute’s advice rather than with their own wish, than among 
those who followed their own wish irrespective of the advice 
given. When the recommendation and the wish coincided there 
are still more grade i employers’ reports and fewer grade 3 
reports, but this appears only for the boys. In the case of the 
girls (Table XXI) success seems to have diminished rather 
than increased when wish and advice are in agreement. The 
workers’ reports (Table XXII) disclose less marked advantages 
of the recommended work over the desired work, though for 
the girls these are 15 per cent, as opposed to 4 per cent, grade i 
reports. When the post is in accordance with both the wish 
and the recommendation, moreover, there are many more 
grade i reports and fewer grade 3 reports than when the post 
was in accordance with wish alone. It may be concluded in 
general that the child’s wish by itself tends to be a less reliable 
criterion of future success than the Institute’s recommendation, 
but when wish and recommendation coincide a more reliable 
criterion is obtained. 

It appears that 44-1 per cent, (boys) and 60-4 per cent, (girls) 
of all the recommendations given coincided with the children’s 
wishes, while among the group of tliose who have at any time 
obtained the work they wanted 50 per cent, (boys) and 76 per 
cent, (girls) of the recommendations and wishes comcided. The 
differences shown suggest two possibilities: either that the 
Institute’s recommendation strengthened the child’s determina- 
tion to find the work he wanted, or that, in those cases where 
the advice given was in accordance with the wish, it was 
because the investigator correctly diagnosed the wish as being 
more than a passing fancy {cf. Case 113, pp. 116-117). 

An example of a persisting wish, possibly reinforced by the 
Institute’s recommendation in combination with a paidicular 
type of temperament, is showm in Case 112 (girl). This girl 
wanted to take up dressmaking, and was recommended to 
the wholesale branch of this occupation. In three and a 
half years she had had fifteen different posts, six of which 
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were held for less than a week. Of these fifteen ten consisted of 
dress-machining, and none of the reasons given for leaving was 
definitely connected with suitability of the work. Under the 
heading of " General Impression" in the vocational examination 
record she had been described as a "Tomboy type, generally 
impulsive” ; and the only employer’s report on her work that 
it was possible to obtain ran, “Not very satisfactory, ‘mikes,’ 
and is noisy.” Her final post, however, up to the last date of 
recording, was again machining, and was held for nearly a year ; 
while she herself reported that she liked it very much and was 
satisfied with its prospects. 

D . General Value of the Methods 

The greatest difficulties besetting any attempt to diagnose 
individual differences in temperament in the child of fourteen 
are not those which might appear at first sight. Thus, the task 
of setting him at ease, and of distinguishing those answers in 
the interview which were sincere expressions of an attitude 
from the deliberate attempts to ‘play up,’ proved less formid- 
able than has sometimes been supposed. It was not in connexion 
with technique, therefore, but rather in the interpretation of 
results, that the main difficulties arose, and this was due in part 
to lack of knowledge of the general laws of growth in the 
emotional life. Although the results of the diagnosis based 
on a short interview may be in accordance with the opinions 
of those who have been in intimate contact with the child for 
several years, they may nevertheless have doubtful predictive 
value, owing to the possibility of changes occurring during the 
period of adolescence, or owing to the effects of the sudden 
break from the school to the work environment. Further 
research is urgently needed, not only in order to map out the 
significant factors in temperament, but also to determine the 
rate and manner of their development. 

It is, indeed, quite possible that tire method of attempting to 
predict future behaviour in terms of past and present behaviour 
is not very reliable; that, in fact, although there are certain 
consistencies and uniformities in behaviour, these are not suffi- 
ciently rigid to warrant such prediction. It may be that there 
are certain internal, more or less constant factors determining 
behaviour which may, according to circumstances, express 
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themselves in a variety of ways. On the other hand, a person 
may act in a particular fashion for a variety of different reasons, 
and the significance of such conduct for the prediction of future 
behaviour will largely depend upon the nature of its underly- 
ing motive. In other words, a study of behaviour by itself 
may be misleading without a knowledge of what it signifies to 
the person concerned. 

In this experiment, however, such difficulties were in part 
avoided by the elasticity of the methods used. The con- 
trolled interview, although making use of observations of overt 
behaviour, essentially involved an exploration of the subject’s 
inner attitudes and mental processes. As yet there are no 
classifications or definitions available for the recording of all 
the knowledge so obtained ; the facts must therefore be described 
by the observer in whatever terms he is able to apprehend them. 
It was found that one or two spontaneous phrases describing 
attitudes would often give a more vivid picture of a child and 
be of more use in framing the recommendation than ten or 
twenty precise estimates of qualities ; as, for example, the fol- 
lowing comment by a teacher: "She seems worldly wise and 
impatient of school resti-aint, but loves sports and dancing. 
Contemptuous and su,spicious of anything highbrow.” 

At present, therefore, it seems essential that aU attempts at 
precise measurement should be combined with a free exercise 
of the examiner’s spontaneous observation and judgment. 
Eventually it may be possible, by surveying all the descriptive 
material obtained from this preliminary exploration of an 
uncharted area, to isolate certain factors which are fundamental 
determinants of differences in behaviour. Many attempts in 
this direction are being made, but none was sufficiently 
advanced to be used at the time of this experiment. 

5. ARRIVING AT A RECOMMENDATION 

Descriptions have now been presented of the methods adopted 
in this experiment for the assessment of each child’s individual 
characteristics. For this purpose it was necessary to isolate 
the various aspects of the child’s innate qualities and individual 
experience, in order that these might be measured or estimated 
in as precise terms as possible. Once such an analysis was 
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completed, however, it became necessary to effect a synthesis 
of the information thus obtained, in terms of the requirements 
of occupations. 

The principles underlying such a synthesis have been des- 
cribed in an earlier report,^ where the process has been referred 
to as one of progressive elimination. 

Starting first of all with the factor that seems the most general, 
and therefore the most widely influential, and then proceeding 
step by step to so-called group-factors, and ultimately to factors 
quite specific, whole classes of unsuitable occupations are gradu- 
ally eliminated, and the choice in the end is narrowed down to 
one or two partietdar types of emplo3mient. 

Although the experience gained in the present expernnent 
does not challenge the theoi-etical validity of this method of 
arriving at a recommendation, it does serve to emphasize certain 
practical difficulties which arise owing to lack of some of that 
psychological knowledge which the scheme presupposes. Thus 
the accumulation of statistical data from test results has raised 
difficulties in the interpretation of the meaning of certain scores, 
particularly in the performance tests and manual dexterity 
tests. Moreover, further knowledge of occupations has increased 
the difficulty of finding adequate terms in which to express 
vocational recommendations. Experience has also emphasized 
the fact that the conclusions to be drawn from any single item 
of knowledge about a child, whether based on a test score or on 
observation and information, must always be considered rela- 
tively to the rest of the knowledge obtainable about that child. 
For this reason it is unpossible to fix hard and fast limits for 
each test within which success in any particular occupation 
may be expected. 

Four stages {A-D) may be distinguished in the process of 
arriving at a decision in this experiment. 

A. First Stage 

Each child was first classified according to his level of general 
ability. The data available upon which to base this classifica- 
tion varied slightly from one group of children to another ; but 
in all cases there was a score from a group intelligence test, and 
‘ A study in Vocational Guidance, pp. 8i, 82. 
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in nearly one third of these there was, in addition, a mental age 
obtained by the use of Professor Burt’s revision of the Stanford- 
Binet Scale. This was employed in every case where there was 
reason to suppose that the result of the group test was in any 
way unreliable. If there was disagreement between these two 
measures the intelligence estimate was based on the result of 
the individual test, in preference to the group test. It was 
partly in order that the personal contacts of the individual 
examination might not be lost that a short series of tests 
(including the Vocabulary Test, the Ball-and-field Test, and 
the Memory for Digits Test), selected from the Stanford-Binet 
examination, was given in every case in which the complete 
individual examination was not employed. 

The results of the performance tests (p. 76) were also taken 
into account in interpreting the above-mentioned tests. They 
were used as a check on the admitted weaknesses of the lin- 
guistic measures, for success in the linguistic tests is dependent 
on a minimum level of scholastic attainment in reading, and 
hence on school attendance, and also on vocabulary, which 
must vary both according to the cultural level of the home 
and according to the accessibility of, and interest in books. 
This minimum level of cultural attainment is assumed to be 
obtainable for all sections of the population educated in second- 
ary schools ; hence it has been said that special verbal ability 
does not influence the results of intelligence tests, except in 
cases where the level of scholastic attainment is such that 
reading and writing have not been completely mastered. But 
it was by no means possible to assume that such a mastery had 
been generally achieved in this group. Hence the composite 
performance test score was used as a means of discovering the 
existence of an exceptional handicap in respect of verbal pro- 
cesses. Where the performance test score was markedly higher 
than the linguistic test score it was interpreted to mean that 
the latter might be an underestimate of the child's real general 
ability; search was then made among the information in the 
total case-history to find possible reasons for the apparent lack 
of ability in verbal processes. 

The general level of intelligence having been determined, it 
was then possible to place each child in a scheme of the occupa- 
tions classified according to the level of intelligence required. 
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Such a classification has already been published by Professor 
Burt, ^ covering the whole range of occupations. The range of 
intelligence test scores obtained in the present experiment was 
such that the bulk of the cases fell into Professor Burt’s fifth 
class of occupations, described as "semi-skilled repetition work ’’ 
(I.Q. 85-100). The complete range of scores extended over four 
classe,s, the uppermost being described as "clerical and highly 
skilled,” the lowest as "unskilled labour.” 

B. Second Stage 

The next step in the process of progressive elimination of all 
unsuitable occupations depended on a consideration of an aspect 
of the individual which combined both intellectual and tempera- 
mental qualities. According to the decision, the individual was 
most suited for work dealing primarily {a) with people, (6) with 
concrete things, or (c) with papers — that is, with books, writing, 
or figures. The determination of the class to which any child 
belonged was based on a consideration of the following factors : 

(1) The degree to which he possessed special verbal ability, 

as indicated by his score in the vocabulary tests, 
his school record, and his scores in the tests of 
scholastic ability. 

(2) The discrepancy, if any, between the composite per- 

formance test score and the other test scores from 
which inteUigence was judged. 

(3) His score in special practical tests, such as those of 

mechanical ability, and his school record in hand- 
work. 

(4) Estimates of temperamental qualities based on observa- 

tions and information obtained during the interview, 
the testing, and the home visit. 

(а) Judgments of the degree of social ability were 
composite estimates derived from separate judg- 
ments of such characteristics as sociability, tender- 
ness, leadership, co-operativeness, together with des- 
criptions of manner and personal appearance. 

(б) Judgments of certain other temperamental 
qualities, closely concerned with 'practical ability,’ 

‘ A SMy in Vocational Guidance, p. 2. 
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were based on estimates of such characteristics as 
calmness under pressure, attention to detail, per- 
sistence, industry, constructiveness, etc., and on 
information as to the extent to which leisure 
pursuits were concerned with constructive and 
practical activities. 

(The ‘practical ability’ just scrutinized relates to 
an aspect of temperament ; it must be distinguished 
from that hypothetical aspect of intelligence called 
‘practical’ which the performance tests were de- 
signed to measure. Although there appears to be 
no such thing as a group factor ’ of practical intelli- 
gence in the sense of a cognitive factor, it is still 
possible that there is a group factor of a tempera- 
mental rather than of an intellectual nature. This 
factor may be concerned with the affective response 
to concrete tasks or to the need for action. Owing 
to lack of sufficiently delicate methods of scoring, 
it may be impossible to demonstrate its existence 
through statistical analysis of the quantitative 
measures of success in performance tests; yet it 
may be none the less manifested in the test 
situation. This manifestation may take the form of 
emotional behaviour, which may be recorded in 
terms such as ‘tendency to make random or absurd 
movements,’ or ‘tendency to be distressed under 
pressure of speed.’ It may also be recognized in 
verbal expressions of doubt, discouragement, and 
the feeling of insufficient ability.) 

(c) The temperamental characteristics pointing 
to suitability for work with papers and books were 
often of a negative nature. Thus an individual 
lacking in social qualities, and liable to become 
confused in dealing with concrete tasks involving 
skilled manipulation, might be classified as most 
suited lor linguistic work, provided that Ms scores in 
the linguistic tests were considered adequate. 

1 A specific factor which occurs in two or more difierent special abiiities is 
called a group factor. If it occurs in all special abilities it is called a general 
factor. 
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(Similarly, instances of selection on the basis of negative 
qualities occurred where a marked lack of social qualities was 
shown together with a very low score in linguistic tests, since 
these were sometimes taken as indications of suitabihty for 
practical work. The interpretation of the groupings of abilities 
and character traits here described was never rigidly adhered 
to. Thus, high ratings for qualities listed under the heading 
' Practical Abihty ’ would not necessarily by themselves indicate 
suitability for work with things. They might be combined with 
high scores in verbal ability and school attainments, in which 
case work with papers or books might be indicated, especially 
if there were low scores under the heading ‘Social Ability.’) 

It should be noted that the basis for this threefold classifi- 
cation was entirely empirical. It was not assumed that a 
correlation necessarily exists between the various criteria upon 
which the diagnosis, for example, of ‘suitability for work with 
people ' was based. Nevertheless, it is quite possible that some 
connexions of this kind do exist, since a child who is lacking in 
social qualities may compensate by greater interest in solitary 
hobbies, which may lead him to develop special abilities 
connected with concrete tasks. 

C. Third Stage 

The possibilities of employment having now been narrowed 
down to a group involving a certain level of intelligence, and 
from that group a sub-group having been selected according 
to the nature of the material mainly dealt with (people, things, 
or papers), the next stage required the consideration of more 
specific qualifications. Scores were available from the tests 
of manual dexterity, spelling, arithmetic, immediate visual 
memory, ability to manipulate relations of form, and (in the 
case of boys) mechanical ability. 

In estimating the nature of the child’s special abOities the 
separate scores in these tests were taken into account. Thus, 
the scores for the Dearborn Formboard and Cube-construction 
Tests were considered in relation to the Form Relations Test 
score: marked success in Picture-completion Test II was 
considered as having some bearing upon ability in social adjust- 
ment. In tests of manual dexterity a low score in the Nuts and 
Bolts Assembly Test was taken as a contra-indication for work 
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involving assembly of small objects. It is clear, however, that 
these factors affecting the diagnosis of the child's abilities can- 
not become more precise until further research has determined 
the nature and extent of those mental factors which determine 
skill, not in a single highly specialized activity, but in a group 
of activities extending over a range showing wide superficial 
variety. In some cases, it is true, tests are available, but there 
is doubt as to the exact nature of the factors they measure ; in 
others experiment has indicated the presence of a group factor, 
but convenient means for measuring it have yet to be devised. 
For example, social ability is included by Professor Speannan 
in his list of group factors; at the time of the experiment, 
however, no test had been established as a satisfactory mea- 
sure of this factor, although, as has just been stated. Picture- 
completion Test II was regarded as relevant to this problem.^ 
(Among a group of mentally deficient subjects success in this 
test correlated with ability in social adjustment rather than 
with age level.) 

At this stage, too, special temperamental characteristics were 
taken into account. Thus a high rating for sociability was 
taken as an indication of suitability for work in a group, as 
opposed to work involving some degree of social isolation, such 
as domestic service. Similarly, a low rating for self-confidence 
was taken as contra-indicating work involving danger and quick 
decision {e.g., motor-driving), or work involving persuasion of 
others {e.g., salesmanship). Medical contra-indications further 
limited the choice of occupations, since these dealt with such 
conditions as dusty atmosphere, exposure, nervous strain. It 
was occasionally found that the medical contra-indications pre- 
cluded all the occupations which on other grounds were con- 
sidered suitable ; in these cases a compromise had to be effected. 

Another factor, though not entirely in the same category, 
was then taken into account — ^social background. For example, 
it was realized tliat a child might possess all the abihties 
required in a certain occupation and yet be unable to settle 
down happily in the work, becau.se his social outlook was 
different from that of his fellow-workers. 

1 Doris Perry, " Interpretations of the Reactions of the Feeble-minded in 
the Healy Picture-completion Test II,” The Journal of Delinquency, vol. viii, 
1922. 
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D. Fourth Stage 

Final selection from the remaining possibilities was made by 
taking into account certain practical considerations of an en- 
tirely different natmre, such as the parent's wishes, the child’s 
ambition, the possibilities ol obtaining a vacancy in the occupa- 
tion desired, and the rate of pay in that occupation in relation 
to the economic needs of the home. 

In some cases it was possible to confirm the final choice by 
means of an appropriate selection test. These tests consisted 
of various series which had been devised for the selection ol 
employees in special trades. They included tests for dress- 
makers, office-workers, engineers, and packers ; and they had 
been standardized on groups of workers actually engaged in 
these occupations. It was thus possible to find out whether 
any child had reached a special standard required in a particular 
firm. 

Although the description given above sets forth in logical 
order the several processes of arriving at a recommendation, in 
actual practice it was sometimes necessary to begin with the 
final process. For example, when a child had some definite voca- 
tional ambition, either based on interest or due to some such 
special opportunity as a vacancy in a parent’s or a relative’s 
business, this possibility was made the starting-point, and was 
considered in relation to each of the stages just described. In 
many cases, however, it would be eliminated at one stage or 
another, and thus the process of finding an alternative recom- 
mendation would proceed according to the ordinary system. 

The outcome of this progressive elimination was expressed, 
for the first group of cases advised, in tenns of specific occu- 
pations, one or two alternatives being usually given in order 
of suitability — ^for example, [a) cashier, (J) shop assistant in 
grocer’s or dairy, (c) skilled factory work not involving near 
eye-work. 

It was soon realized, however, that this method of wording 
the recommendation led to difficulties. First, a variety of 
psychologically different occupations might be included under 
the same name. With one firm fancy leather work might mean 
a simple routine task of fixing handles on to bags, and with 
another firm it might mean a skilled occupation in which each 
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individual n'orkcr was trained in cvciy branch oi the processes. 
Secondly, tlic gretil variety of occupations available in the dis- 
trict rendered detailed infonnation about each impo^sible. 
Hence il vacancies in the two or three occupations suggested 
were iinobtainalde owing to current labour conditions, there 
might be other equally suitable opportunities which would be 
jiii-ised sirrtply because thot- were omitted in the rexonunenda- 
tion. 

^Moreover, the officers of the Juvenile Eniploymcnt Excliangc 
possessed intimate knowledge of local conditions and individual 
vavintions among firms occupied in the same work — an un- 
recorded knowledge which was the result of accumulated experi- 
ence in placement work. It was therefore considcrecl advisable 
to devise some means whei'cby this expert kjiowledgc could be 
related to the results of the ps3'-chological ana]3'.sis. 

The investigators decided therefore to summari/,c their 
rccommeudation in general terms, adding specific recommenda- 
tions as examples in order that the juvenile emplo3'mcnt ofticers 
might be able to cojitributc otfier examples on the basis of tlieir 
grcat(.r kuoM-lc:dgc of conditions in the distiict. Clearly even 
in this incihod there was scope for error, since the officers 
might meet with diliiculty in iulerpreting the genera lizijd 
description without some knowledge of psvxhology. At the 
time, however, it .seemed to be the only way of bridging the 
gap between knowledge of the child in terms of psychological 
and physical cajiacitics and knowledge of occuiiations in tonn.s 
of varying local conditions. The following is t3fpical of the form 
of rticommendation thus ohiaiiicd; 

Woik which rcquiics good plix’siqiic and general reliability, 
but not cleiiiandmg liigh .=pcccl or much intcUigcucc. The follow- 
ing suggestions might be wortli considering: {a) warehouse work 
(starting as van-boy, etc.) ; (6) heav3' machine work of a routine 
t3’pc, e.g., 7 ,iuc-cut(ing with guillotine. 

E. Tiir, Valuk of ihf, ifFTiion 
Tlie adcquac3' of the information available and of the method 
used ma3- now be considered in the light of the difficulties 
encountered and experience gained in dealing udth the 600 
cases. Its experimental justification wiU. be considered later, 
on the basis of the foUotv-up results. 
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{a) Information about the Child 

The vocational examination should consist in finding out only 
those things about the child which are related to success 
or failure in occupations. In the present state of knowledge, 
however, it is necessary to find out everything possible — every- 
thing that makes him a person as distinct from other people. 
This information is then translated into such terms as the 
progress of research in psychology will allow — ^that is, into 
terms of general and special abilities, temperamental qualities, 
scholastic attainments, social background, past history, and 
ambitions. 

Experience showed, however, that these recorded items of 
information did not represent the whole result of the exam- 
ination.- There remained an all-important aspect, which, 
although not noted in the case record, played an essential part 
in any vocational decision ; this aspect was the examiner’s con- 
cept of the child’s ^personality as a whole, as distinct from 
abstracted items of his abilities. Often this personal knowledge 
of the child was the deciding factor in the recommendation, 
when it was necessary to estimate the appropriate weighting to 
be given to conflicting considerations based on objective data, 
such as, for example, lack of agreement between the child's 
expressed ambitions and the occupational indications of the 
test scores. For this reason, when one is reading through the 
record book for a particular child, it is sometimes difficult to 
see the exact bases in the recorded data for the particular advice 
given.’- That this fact reduces the objectivity of the method 
is undeniable. It serves, however, to emphasize the limitations 
of the purely objective method in the present stage of our 
knowledge, and to draw attention to the fact that in dealing 
with the whole human being in his natural environment, as 
distinct from his abstracted abilities viewed in the labora- 
tory, personal impression is a factor which cannot be safely 
ignored. 

A further point arises in coimexion with the controversies 
concerning the interpretation of certain of the test scores. 
The fact that in the present state of research it is not possible 
to say exactly what certain of the tests measure by no means 

1 Further reference to this point is made in Chapter VII, -where the difh- 
culty of interpreting records again arises. 
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invalidates tlicir use. For there are two advantages to be 
obtained from the use of tests; first, there is a standardized 
situaiion, and, .second, there is a quantitative means for record- 
ing re.sj>onse to that situation in tenns wliich are related to 
future behaviour. When the latter means is not availaldc the 
response must be recorded by means of personal judgjncnt, 
as in the casual interview. The fact, however, that such a 
judgment is based on a standardized rather than on a hap- 
hazard situa! ion seems sufficient justification for supposing that 
the judgment is likely to be more rcliab'e, particularly since 
special attention can bo directed to the refining of the judgment 
by practice and by specialty prepared schedules. 

(i) Information about Occupations 

Only a small part of the information aboni the child has as 
yet been definitely linked to the requirements of occupations. 
'I'hcre is little use in imtlliptying information about conditions 
in ^'•arlou.s occuptUions if fltere is no sure knowledge as to how' 
cUl'fcreiiccs in these conditions tiffcct the wmrker, 'I'Jnis the 
study of occupations depends on progress in knowledge of the 
mind. It was tlie discovery of means for measuring general 
intelligence Lliat led to a psychological classification of occupa- 
tions. Similarly, it is impos-'ible to make clasAfication^ accord- 
ing to the special abilitic.s required until it is know'ii whether 
cacli ability manifests itself solely in one specific tj'pe of task 
or in a v.irioly of different ones. Further knowledge will also 
be needed not only as to the basic nature of abilities, but also 
with regard to individual differences in the effects of practice, 
interest, monoton}’, and fatigue upon ability. 

{c) The Recommendation 

There arc certain general characteristics of the process of 
arriving at a recommendation w’hich should be emphasized. 
Clearly it i.- not, and cannot be a rigid method for the fitting of 
pegs into appropriate holes, for tliis metaphor assitmcs a lack 
of change which docs not, in fact, apply either to the adolescent 
or to the demairds of occupalional life. It i-. necessary, for 
example, to foresee how the child will change in the tran.sition 
from school to industrial hfc, and how he will respond to an 
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upheaval which makes great demands upon adaptability, even 
among those who do not leave school as early as fourteen. 

It is necessary also to envisage the post in terms of its 
changing aspects : not only to Consider the qualities demanded 
during the first few^weeks, but to consider how the occupation 
will seem to the worker after ten years of experience. Will he 
be stiU carrying out the same movements for eight hours a day, 
and is he the sort of person who would not only prefer to' be 
doing that, but would be alarmed and filled with incapacitating 
anxiety if put to work that was more exacting? Obviously 
such questions cannot be answered simply on the basis of an 
intelligence test score, or, in fact, on the basis of any score 
so far available. This is another reason for considering the 
individual as a whole, with each item of information seen in 
relation to the rest. 

In certain cases no satisfactory recommendation could be 
formulated. This was to be expected, since there is no reason to 
suppose that the occupational world offers opportunities exactly 
suited to all kmds and combinations of human ability. Thus 
there were children not highly endowed as regards general 
ability, whose level of intelligence was such as to make it 
unlikely that they would succeed in any but the simplest 
routine manual work; yet their temperamental qualities were 
such as to make it seem impossible that they could ever settle 
down in work involving so httle variety of interest. Others, 
again, usually also in the lower grades of intelligence, were so 
lacking in self-confidence that the tasks which they might be 
required to perform appeared to be less important than the 
persons under whom they might work. For the timid, under-fed 
fourteen-year-old, who has perhaps never struggled beyond 
Standard I'V, and who has laboured under a growing sense of 
incompetency in school work, the most important aspect of a 
job is the personality of his immediate superior. Hence the 
disadvantage of recommending occupations in general terms, 
rather than in terms of particular openings in particular firms 
where the specific conditions are known. Such a procedure 
would involve a combination of the work of the vocational 
psychologist with that of the employment expert. This is 
probably less necessary when dealing with those who are alert 
enough to carry out a recommendation, but it is almost essential 
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in the case of the maladjusted or backward. It would also 
obviate the difficulty of finding suitable terms for the verbal 
expression of the recommendation — a difficulty which was 
acutely experienced in this experiment, since advice in general 
terms approached dangerously near to faculty psychology, and 
advice in specific terms ignored the inconsistencies abounding 
in the industrial classification of occupations. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE STUDY OF OCCUPATIONS 
I. The Problem Stated 

S ystematic and detailed as were the foregoing studies of 
individual boys and girls, the information so obtained would 
have been useless without some equally systematic study of the 
occupations they were likely to enter. To ensure that the guid- 
ance would have practical value it was necessary to find out ; 

(i) What were the occupations of the district open to boys 
and girls of fourteen years of age. 

(2) What mental and physical qualities and what traits of 
temperament and character were likely to favour 
success in each of these. 

(3) How many openings were likely to occur in each 
occupation (although this was considered only in a 
general way). 

Even before the examination of the children began every 
effort was made to obtain adequate and suitable information 
under these three heads. In the preliminary survey, before the 
actual location of the experiment was chosen, a general idea of 
the range of occupations available in several districts adjacent 
to the Institute had been obtained through the Juvenile 
Employment Officers. Further, in the earlier experiment (see 
p. 27) a list of the occupations actually entered by children leav- 
ing school had been compiled, together with the proportion of 
children entering each. Attention could therefore be now con- 
centrated on the requirements, psychological and physical, of 
each occupation. 

2. The Collection of Information 
Information was collected from three main sources : 

{a) Personal visits to factories, warehouses, workshops, and 
offices, in the course of which the processes of manu- 
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facture were closely observed and the abilities 
needed for each process were discussed with the 
manager or foreman. (Difficulties, however, arose : 
the terminology of the inquirers and that of their 
informants had httle in common.) 

(6) Inquiries of Juvenile Employment Officers and study 
of handbooks and pamphlets prepared by the Board 
of Trade, the Ministry of Labour, local education 
authorities {e.g., of Kent), and other bodies. 

(c) The industrial investigators of the Institute, whose work 
brought them into close contact with a variety of 
factory processes. From them, and especially from 
those engaged in problems of vocational selection, 
much useful information as to the abihties needed 
for certain types of work was gleaned. 

{a) Visits to Factories^ 

The usual procedure was to visit the different departments in 
turn, to note the sequence of operations and the nature of each, 
to watch the operatives at work, and to analyse the movements 
made, estimating the intelhgence and skill needed for success 
and, wherever possible, discussing with the foreman the differ- 
ences between good and poor workers. Any process of special 
interest or difficulty received close attention; whenever any 
doubt arose arrangements were made for a second visit to a 
particular task or process. After the visit the details were 
carefully written up and filed for subsequent analysis and 
comparative study. 

Among the occupations studied in this way may be men- 
tioned printing, bookbinding, and box-making; piano manu- 
facture, furniture-making, woodworking, office equipment 
making, and picture-frame making; boot and shoemaking, 
tailoring, shirt- and coUar-making ; metal work (various) and 
scientific instrument making; tobacco manufacture, cigarette- 
making, confectionery and sweets (various) manufacture; 
manufacture of fancy leather goods, electric lamps, electric 

The opportunities for paying visits to workshops and factones, which 
were utilized during the winter of 1924-25 and subsequently, were provided 
partly by friends of the Institute and partly through the kindness of the 
secretary of the Juvenile Advisory Committee, who gave the investigators 
many valuable introductions to firms in the area. 
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batteries, and matches ; optical glass making ; and laundry work. 
Offices and warehouses were also visited, and some insight 
was gained into the methods of dealing with incoming and 
outgoing goods, and their collection and distribution, from the 
point of view of both the retail and the wholesale distributor. 

By the time the examination of children began the range of 
occupations observed was wide enough, and the number of 
processes examined was large enough, to encourage the investi- 
gators to attempt to discriminate between one occupation and 
another, and to say which of several possible openings would be 
most likely to give satisfaction and success to the child. 

(b) Abstracts of Published Information 

Meanwhile a large number of printed pamphlets on occupa- 
tions was being systematically searched for information about 
such factors as health and physique, scholastic attainments, 
special abilities, and the like. But the result was very small. 
There was plenty of detailed description of the work, of the 
processes, of the hours of labour, wages, methods of entry, 
prospects of promotion, and so on ; but there were few references 
to the abilities needed for success. Of course, information about 
hours and wages was valuable, but in view of the aim of the 
experiment it could not be regarded as sufficient. These matters, 
however, have already been fuUy discussed elsewhere.’- Suffice 
it here to say that the investigators had to depend mainly upon 
the information gained during their personal visits, supple- 
mented by statements about local conditions and particular 
occupations kindly supplied by the secretary of the Juvenile 
Advisory Committee. 

(c) Work of the Investigators 

In general, then, the occupation analysis which proved most 
helpful to the investigators was that done by themselves. When 
proposals for a particular type of work were under consideration 
each had to estimate, by reference to examples of this work 
actually seen by him (or her), the principal abilities needed for 
success and the extent to wWch the child possessed them. By 
discussing these questions at round-table conferences the indi- 
vidual estimates tended to fuse into standard judgments of 

1 The Insti-tute’s report on Occupation Analysis. 
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suitability derived from the common experience of the group 
of investigators ; so that when, in the later stages of the experi- 
ment, the investigators worked independently their judgments 
continued to be based upon similar experiences. 


3. Classification of Occupations and Processes 

It was not until the amount of information collected had 
become fairly considerable that any attempt was made to 
classify occupations and processes. At first it looked as though 
such a classification would prove impossible. The psychological 
factors were not easy to discover, and one could not always 
feel sure that factors which appeared important were really so. 
Moreover, the order in which the processes were arranged in the 
factories visited was usually determined according to produc- 
tion, so that in one room there might be a sequence of operations 
possessing, from the psychologist’s point of view, not a single 
feature in common. As the investigator’s studies increased in 
number the variety of the processes studied increased corre- 
spondingly, until it seemed as though an effective psychological 
classification, if ever possible at all, would take years to produce. 

This view is still largely true : many more occupations need 
to be accurately analysed from the psychologist’s point of view 
before any really satisfactory classification can be made. But, 
of course, in practical work we must use the best instruments 
we have at hand, whether they are ideally perfect or not ; and 
the practical work of guidance had necessarily to be carried 
on with the aid of such instruments as were available. 

Throughout this process of attempted classification the aim 
was to discover, if possible, groups of occupations or processes 
which are so much alike that a person who possesses the ability 
to succeed in one member of a group may reasonably be expected 
to .succeed in any other member of the same group. The broader 
groupings, such as "clerical work,’’ "highly skilled trade,’’ etc., 
are bound to include certain occupations and processes which 
are, at least in some respects, unlike the rest. The different 
temperamental requirements for success in different occupa- 
tions, however similar objectively, have likewise to be taken 
into account. 

The Institute’s report on Occupation Analysis describes one 
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line of approach to this problem, and explains how the informa- 
tion obtained from the study of difierent processes may be 
summarized in a way favourable to subsequent classification. 
The information so obtained falls under two h.e&6s,~general 
and special. 

4. General and Specific Descriptions of a 
Given Occupation 

In the initial general survey of the occupation attention is 
paid to the following points : 

(fl) Nature of the work, materials handled, etc. 

(6) Subdivision of the work into departments and pro- 
cesses. 

(c) General conditions of entry and employment (seasonal, 

etc.). 

[d) Nature of previous training (general or special). 

{e) General conditions of the work from the health point 
of view. 

(/) General demands of the work on strength, endurance, 
etc. 

The information is summarized on the form given opposite. 
It was intended that this general description should, as far as 
possible, deal with the occupation as a whole, reflecting the 
common features of the processes into which it might be 
subdivided. 

The special characteristics of each of these processes were to 
be dealt with in supplementary descriptions, each process being 
taken separately, liie form employed for this purpose is shown 
at p. 140. It provides for a statement of the special conditions 
of a piece of work which have a bearing, favourable or 
adverse, upon the worker's success and happiness. The requisite 
degrees of intelligence and of skUl and the qualities of tempera- 
ment and character, the training and experience to be possessed 
before entry or to be acquired afterward, were all to be described 
and, as far as possible, assessed in quantitative terms. This is 
obviously a most difi&cult thing to do ; in the absence of tests 
the estimates of observers have to be accepted. The degree of 
intelligence required was assessed partly by reference to the 
foreman or forewoman, and partly by general observation of the 
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type of worker employed and by the nature of their previous 
education, as shown by the standard reached/ and their general 
environment. The skill required was similarly assessed, although 
here an endeavour was made to facilitate the comparison 
between similar movements (though the materials used might 
be very different) by using a notation to express the com- 
ponent parts of a complex movement or series of movements. ^ 
The desirable temperamental qualities were judged in much 


FORM FOR GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF 
OCCUPATIONS 

Occupation 
Method of Entry 

Qualifications 
{a) Aptitudes 
(5) Attainments 

Prospects 

Special Features of the Occupation 
General Notes 


the same way, through conversations with workers, foremen, 
and managers. 

No very fine gradings could be here attempted : a scale of five 
points — ratings A, B, C, D, E — ^was found sufficient. An esti- 
mate of, say, C -j- for intelligence needs to be interpreted 
broadly rather than narrowly, since the range of intellectual 
ability in any occupation is usually an extensive one. The 
estimate indicates the mean rather than the lower limit, so that, 
so far as intelligence alone is concerned, one might find the 
work successfully performed by persons of C - intelligence or 

1 See Occupation Analysis , pp. i6-ig. 
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even less. But in these cases one would tend to attribute their 
success to the possession of marked special abilities. 

The relation between the separate processes and departments 
was shown by a schematic arrangement, in which the sequence 
of operations through the factory is set out. An example (in 


FORM FOR SPECIAL DESCRIPTION OF 
OCCUPATIONS 

Industry 

Department 

Occupation or Process 

(a) General 

Description 

(J) Psychological 
Intelligence 


Manual skill 


Special abilities 

Mechanical Form Number Artistic 

Others 

Temperament 


Experience 


(c) Physical 

{d) Prospects and entry 

Notes 



bookbinding) is given in the Institute’s report, Occupation 
Analysis. 

The foregoing account, however, refers rather to what was 
aimed at than to what was actually achieved. Relatively few 
occupations had been studied in the detail necessary for such 
descriptive analyses by the time the work of examining and 
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advising children came to an end. In formulating their advice 
the investigators, as already mentioned, drew upon their own 
observations and upon the pooling of experiences at their con- 
ferences. These observations and experiences tended to fall into 
definite groups. Thus certain types of woodwork and certain 
types of metal-work were grouped together as being similar in 
the main; qualities common to office-work, to salesman.ship, 
and to work behind a shop-counter, as well as the differences 
which might cause a boy to be recommended for one but not 
for the others, were selected for consideration in particular 
cases; various factory processes in which manual dexterities 
seemed important were recalled and reviewed whenever a 
' manual ’ occupation came under consideration. 

In an experimental inquiry such as this, where almost every 
case presented a different problem, it was inevitable that the 
classification of occupations arrived at mentally by each investi- 
gator should be in some respects shadowy and indistinct, but 
clearness was aided by the use of the following rough classifica- 
tion, made on a psychological basis from the various combina- 
tions of intelligence, dexterity, etc., required: 

Unskilled labouring. 

Repetitive factory-work. 

Domestic service (girls and boys). 

Nursing (girls). 

Shop-work (various). 

Needlework. 

Skilled manual work (girls). 

Cabinet-making and musical instrument making. 

Engineering (various). 

Heavy constructional work {e.g., building trades). 

Laundry. 

Printing. 

Office-work (various). 

Briefly, the situation amounted to this : neither the psycho- 
logical studies of young people on the one hand, nor the 
psychological studies of occupations on the other, were, as yet, 
very elaborate or very precise. The problem of advising could 
therefore follow no simple, rule-of-thumb procedure; and the 
lack of a highly scientific occupation analysis, though felt, was 
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not more serious than the lack of an equally precise technique 
of child-study. 

At the stage, then, at which this experiment was carried out 
aU the instruments were in some degree inaccurate. But, as 
regards the future, occupation analysis must advance 
with improvement in the technique of examining. There are 
probably groups of occupations or processes so alike in their 
psychological ‘make up’ that one may describe them all by the 
one set of terms; and just as a ‘profile’ characteristic of the 
individual may be constructed from the results of a psycho- 
logical study, so a corresponding ‘profile’ will be found for the 
occupation. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE STUDY OF AFTER CAREERS 
I. The Nature of the Work 

T he most difficult stage of aU came when the children had 
left school. To complete the investigation it was necessary 
to study their vocational success. For this purpose all the boys 
and girls were continuously 'followed up’ until, as nearly as 
possible, July 1929. At this date the young people concerned 
had been employed (wholly or partly) during a period of not 
less than two and a half years, and not more than four years, 
as the following table shows : 

TABLE XXIII 

Date of leaving School Length of In&ustrial History 

July 1925 .... 4 years 

Christmas 1925 . . .3 years 7 months 

Easter 1926 . . .3 years 4 months 

July 1926 , • • • 3 years 

Christmas 1926 . . .2 years 7 months 

Throughout the period of this follow-up work systematic 
efforts were made to discover what the young person was doing, 
how he hked his work, and what his employer thought of his 
efficiency. Every change of employment was recorded, the 
length of tenure of each post and the reasons why it had been 
left being investigated. 

The information obtained on these points was derived from 

(i) Employment exchange records of industrial history. 

(2) Letters from the boys and girls. 

(3) Visits to the homes. 

(4) Parties held in the schools. 

(5) Visits to the employers. 

But before entering into a detailed explanation (pp. 153-175) 
of these methods and the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each, we shall consider some of the difficulties 
encountered in all. 
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2. Difficulties in obtaining Information 

The task of keeping in touch with boys and girls after they 
have left school, and of finding out where and at what they are 
working, seems, prima facie, simple enough. AU, apparently, 
that needs doing is to see them or to write to them, and thus 
to obtain the name and address of their employer, a description 
of the kind of work they are doing, a definite statement as to 
how long they have been in each post, and perhaps how they 
like the work or, when a change has been made, what reasons 
they have had for leaving it. 

The investigators began their follow-up work with some such 
sanguine hopes as these. They had visions of fairly orderly 
records, with chronological lists of the various posts held by 
each individual, exact length of tenure, child's satisfaction, 
employer’s report, etc., all complete. Disillusionment soon 
followed. 

On the other hand, they had foreseen the loss of a certain 
proportion of cases (from 25 per cent, to 33 per cent, was 
thought probable), owing to removal of the family or because 
of unwillingness to give the desired information. In practice 
they found that the former of these two difficulties was less 
than had been expected, and that the latter hardly existed at 
aU. Even among those who did not reply to the investigators’ 
letters the failure to do so appeared to be due to carelessness, 
indifference, lack of time, or misunderstanding of the purpose, 
rather than to any positive objection to giving the information. 
When visited in their homes or seen at parties, almost all 
responded willingly and to the best of their ability. The number 
lost through removal without leaving an address was only forty- 
five (7-2 per cent.) boys, including five who were known to have 
emigrated to Canada, Australia, or New Zealand, and sixty 
(io-3 per cent.) girls. 

Thus the difficulties met with in the course of following up 
the careers were quite other than had been anticipated. Incom- 
pleteness of final records of industrial history was due not so 
much to entirely losing trace of a proportion of the juveniles 
as to obtaining only partial, unreliable, and often contradictory 
information about many of them. The causes will be described 
in the four following sections. But it should be remembered, 
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in considering these difficulties, (i) that the district concerned 
was a poor one ; (ii) that the average intelligence of the children 
concerned was somewhat belowthe average for the general popu- 
lation ; and (iii) that the number of small businesses was large. 

(a) The Name and Address of the Employer 

One difficulty in obtaining the name and address of the firm 
in which a young person was working — either from him (in 
interview or by correspondence) or from his mother at a home 
visit — arose from the fact that to many of these children 
addresses appeared to have little or no meaning. Their own 
address woiild, as a rule, be given glibly enough, having become 
familiar to them from frequent usage, and from the necessity 
to report it either at school or to the care committees or other 
authorities with whom they had frequently come in contact in 
the course of their school life ; but the description of the where- 
abouts of their employment was often vague in the extreme. 

Not infrequently the name of the firm was unknown, par- 
ticularly when there were several firms in one building, the child 
having had no idea, even when he happened to have noticed 
the various names on the door, which belonged to the firm 
for whom he was working, and not even having known that 
there was any difference between them. Sometimes, after being 
informed on inquiry at the given firm that a child was not 
working there, the investigators were able to track him down 
by inquiry at other firms in the same building. Occasionally, 
too, the name of the firm given by the child was not that of his 
own (or of any other) firm, but the name of the foreman, 
supervisor, or worker at the next bench — ^which, after all, is a 
much more vital matter to the child. In one case, for example, 
the only name obtainable from the child when she w'as seen 
at a school party (see p. 169) was "NeUie.’' She knew nothing 
of the firm, nor of the street in which the workshop was situated, 
although she could find her way there ; and as for names, all she 
knew was that the woman who had been made responsible for 
teaching her was known as Nellie to her fellow-workers. 

Sometimes it was possible to trace firms either through the 
Posi Office Directory, Telephone Directory, or Buff Book, or 
through previous knowledge of the local firms ; but often in- 
sufficient information was given even for this, as in the case 
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just mentioned. For instance, when one girl informed the 
investigators that she had at one time been working in a “Paint 
Facktry” in "Coken Street,” and in another part of the same 
letter that she had been “painting shose” in “copenaten st,” 
it was easy to identify the firm as one making coathangers 
and shoe-trees which had at one time been in Copenhagen 
Street, but had moved elsewhere some considerable time before 
the receipt of this in f ormation. When, however, the same girl, 
whose writing was unusually clear and legible, informed the 
investigators that "the last Frime" she had been at was "the 
MyFver Comey,” at an address in which every word was 
incorrectly spelt, successful tracing became a httle difficult. 
The address was quite possible to identify, in spite of the 
spelling, but she gave no number in the street, and nothing 
helpful was discoverable in the directories. 

Where the name of the firm was more or less correctly given, 
but no address was added, or the street in which it was situated 
was known, but not the name, recourse to directories was often 
fruitful, especially if the nature of the firm's activities was 
correctly stated. But frequently the firm was described merely 
in terms of the particular process done by the child. Thus, 
nickel-platers might be described as polishers if the young 
person in question was engaged upon polishing ; one firm was 
variously described as "sanitary engineers” and as "lead 
merchants " ; and the proprietors of an ebonite factory might 
be called wireless-makers, because, among other things, the 
ebonite parts of wireless sets were made there. 

The names and addresses of branches and departments were 
even more difficult to ascertain ; and the name of the particular 
person from whom inquiry should be made — e.g., of the staff 
manager, departmental manager, etc. — ^was frequently incor- 
rect. Some children might give the address of the head office 
and the name of their own foreman, whereas it turned out that 
inquiry had to be made of the manager of the particular branch 
in which the child worked and a request to see the foreman 
could not be granted. 

(6) The Nature of the Work 

The nature of the work actually being done by the child 
was at least as difficult, if not more difficult, to determine. 
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Sometimes it was expressed merely in terms of an article made 
by the firm — possibly an article made in one department only, 
and a side-line at that. The child, though perhaps occupied in 
sweeping floors, washing dishes, and running errands, might 
nevertheless be described as doing "bag-making," "confec- 
tionery," etc. There might or might not be prospects of promo- 
tion to the actual work of the factory, or to some branch of it. 
This was frequently impossible to find out, for often the child 
did not know and might not have bothered so long as the wages 
came in regularly. Often the employer himself could not say, 
the prospects depending upon the momentary fluctuations of 
the labour market. 

"Engineering,” "wireless work,” "leather-work," etc., were 
frequently given as the work done by the child without further 
specification. "Engineering” at this stage meant, as a rule, 
some purely repetitive process — ^working a press, a drill, a lathe, 
etc. — and might be included in the recommendations under the 
heading of "Routine Factory-work." Polishing, ebonite-turning 
or moulding, spring-making, weighing powders, assembling of 
various sorts, making spring mattresses, enamelling, and buffing 
have all at one time or another been designated by the children 
as " engineering.” " Cigarette-making " might mean packing or 
sealing or labelling tins, or merely running errands in the cigar- 
ette department of a tobacco company. 

Even where some attempt was made by the child to differen- 
tiate between the process in wliich he was occupied and the 
work of the firm as a whole the investigators were often not 
much further forward. "Something in the tool line” was one 
mother’s description of her son’s work. “ Working on the tubes ” 
was the description of the work done by a girl in a thermometer 
factory. One boy informed the investigators that he was " print- 
ing” in a firm which was known to be manufacturers of foot 
appliances ; it was afterward ascertained that he was fitting lights 
into electric signs in the advertising department of the firm . This 
department was known as the "printing department," but the 
boy could hardly be said to be learning printing in the ordinary 
sense of the word. On another occasion this boy (still in the 
same post) was described as "tool-making.” "Painting trees” 
sounds an interesting and unusual occupation until it is reahzed 
that the firm in which this operation was conducted turned 
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out shoe-trees and coathangers; the same job, as we have seen, 
was described as "painting shose.” "Pad floor” was given as 
the type of work done by one girl in a printing firm. The 
occupation of another girl, whose parents could only describe 
her employers, a firm of sponge merchants, as "contractors,” 
was variously described as "sorting white stuff,” "stringing 
and packing,” and "railway trimmings," although no change 
in the work appeared to have taken place during her time with 
the firm. "Waiting on them specialists” in a hospital, as one 
father described his son’s work, proved to be the office of the 
page-boy assisting the hall-porter. 

These examples illustrate the investigators’ difficulties in a 
district containing few large factories or workshops, but a large 
number of small, or even ‘ one-man,’ firms engaged in an unusu- 
ally wide variety of businesses. But patience, a knowledge of 
the alternatives, and diligence in hrmting through directories, 
etc., and in cliecldng letters against interviews with children 
and with employers, ultimately brought a fair degree of order 
out of chaos. 


(c) The Length of Tenure of Posts 
The length of time during which posts were held was singu- 
larly difficult to ascertain. "A decent while” might mean 
anything from a week or two to a year or more. Contradictory 
information was often received on this point, a boy perhaps 
stating that he was with a certain firm six months, the employer 
declaring that the boy had left after a week, perhaps even 
furnishing the dates of starting and finishing. Weeks and 
months were frequently confused: a boy might report to the 
Employment Exchange that he was six weeks with a firm and 
tell the investigators later at a party that he had been with the 
firm six months. One girl, interviewed thirteen months after 
leaving school, said that she had had three posts, the first two 
of which she had held for six months each, and the last for 
thirteen months. Another declared sixteen months after leaving 
school that she had had six posts, which she had held for three 
weeks, two weeks, three weeks, two weeks, five weeks, and one 
week respectively — a total of sixteen weeks. She confessed 
to having been a week or two unemployed while waiting for 
one of the firms to send for her again ; but no further questioning 
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could extract from her a confession of other posts or more than 
a few weeks’ unemployed time. She could not be made to under- 
stand that there was any more time to ftU up than that for 
which she had accounted. 

Often, too, when the records obtained from different sources, 
or from the same source at different times, were looked into, it 
was found that a boy or a girl had apparently been in two or 
even more posts at the same time. One boy, for instance, 
according to the information which he gave to the investigators 
at a party and to the Employment Exchange a few months 
later, appeared to have been in two posts at the same time 
practically ever since he left school, and for a considerable period 
in three posts. The particulars of this case are, perhaps, worth 
quoting in detail to illustrate the type of record with which the 
investigators had not infrequently to deal. 

Boy No. 32 {left school end of July 1923) 

Placed by the Employment Exchange 14/7/25 m Firm No. 193 
(presumably ready to start work when he left school at the end of 
the month). lie reported to the Exchange that he was still there 
in September 1925, but on 20/10/25 the firm reported that he had 
left some time ago, and they could remember no details as to 
why or when. 

On 25/10/27 the boy was seen at a party and informed us that 
he had been six months at Firm No. 193 (c/. above dates showing 
that he could not have been here more than two and a half 
months), and had then been another six months at Firm No. 393 
(which appeared to be the same as an unkno%vn firm at which the 
care committee visitor had reported him to be worldng on 16/11/26, 
but cf. dates above). He had left this firm because they did not 
give him a rise in pay. Since then he had been working at Firm 
No. 156, where he still was at the time of the party (25/10/27). 
Apparently, then, according to this information, even if he had 
been at the first firm six months (which he was not, according to 
the dates), he must have been at No. 156 for considerably over 
a year when he was seen at the party (c/., however, date of care 
committee information). 

Between the 17th and the 20th of December, 1927, i.e., less 
than two months after the party, he applied at the Employment 
Exchange for work, when he informed them that, before being at 
Firm No. 156, he had been nine months at Firm No. 393, and had 
been dismissed because of slackness of trade {cf. length of time 
and reason for leaving given at the party), a year at Firm No. 1381 
(of which no mention had been made at the party), and six months 
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at Firm No. 945 (of which again no mention had been made at 
the party). He had left Firm No. 156 on 17/12/27 for higher pay, 
having been there six months [i.e., apparently only since June 
1927, four months before the party). 

On 20/12/27 he TOS placed by the Exchange at Firm No. 1382, 
but kept this post only half a day, as he did not like it. 

In April 1929 a letter was sent to the boy asking him what he 
had been doing since the date of the party, when he was with 
Firm No. 156. He informed us that he had left Firm No. 156 
two years previously, i.e., about April 1927 (six months before 
the date of the party!) and that he had been with them six 
months. Since then, according to the letter, he had been at Firm 
No. 393 for eight months (previous statements regarding this 
firm had been six and nine months respectively), and at another 
firm (presumably No. 1381, though given quite a different name 
from the one we already had on record) for ten months, and at 
No. 945 for nine months (previous statement to Exchange, six 
months). These were all given in response to the inquiry as to 
where he had been since No. 156, although he obviously mis- 
understood the inquiry, and endeavoured to give all posts since 
leaving school, omitting some, however. 

His present post at Firm No. 1858 he had held, he said, for 
sixteen months when the reply was received. 

If, therefore, the information in the letter had been taken at 
its face value it would have appeared that he had left Firm 
No. 156 two years ago, and had since held posts amounting in 
all to 3 years 7 months. If, on the other hand, the information 
as to past posts is taken (as is obviously intended) as referring 
to the time before he went to No. 156, then no account is given 
as to how the time was filled between leaving No. 156 (two years 
ago) and obtaining his present post sixteen months ago. The 
two years is, however, obviously incorrect ; the truth being that 
he had left No. 156 on 17/12/27, as was previously notified, 
and had gone straight to his present employment, which, in that 
case, he would have held just sixteen months at the time of the 
letter. Previous information, however, still contains mysteries. 
On an attempt being made to visit the employer. Firm No. 
1858, no such firm could be found at the address given. 

Parts of another boy’s record are perhaps worth quoting in 
detail also. 


Boy No. 548 {left school end of July 1926) 

Placed by the Exchange, 21/9/26, Firm 556. Left 29/10/26 
because of slackness of trade. 
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Placed by the Exchange, 1/11/26, Firm 373. Left 1/1/27 for 
better wages. 

On a subsequent occasion the boy reported to the Exchange 
that he had been at this firm seven months, while when inter- 
viewed at a party he denied ever having been there at all. 

Placed by the Exchange, 4/2/27, Firm 715. Left 19/2/27 for 
slackness of trade. 

The boy informed us at a party that he had applied at this 
firm, but had not been engaged. 

Placed by the Exchange, 25/2/27, Firm No. 815, On 4/4/27 
the boy wrote to the Exchange reporting that he was still work- 
ing here. On 24/5/27 the firm was visited and reported still 
employing the boy. 

On applying at the Exchange in July 1927 the boy reported 
that he had left Firm No. 815 for more money after two weeks — 
i.e., early in March — and that he had since been three and a 
half months at P'irm No. 1362. 

On being interviewed at a party in November 1927, he informed 
us that he had never been at Firm No. 815, but that he had 
applied at this firm and not been engaged. 

Further information from the Exchange was as follows : 

Placed by the Exchange 22/7/27, Firm No. 1363. Left 16/8/27. 

Placed by the Exchange 26/8/27, Finn No. 691. Left 12/10/27. 

Placed by the Exchange 28/10/27, Firm No. 1364. Left 
4/11/27. 

Placed himself 20/j 1/27, Firm No. 1321. Left after two weeks. 

On 22/11/27 the boy, interviewed at a party, denied having 
been at any firm except 591, for six or seven months (of which 
the Exchange had no record, and for which there does not 
appear to have been time), 691, and 1321, his present firm. 

These are exceptionally complicated instances, but they illus- 
trate how carefully all the statements, even in straightforward 
cases, had to be checked. 

{d) The Reasons for leaving Posts 
As might be expected, the reasons why the boys and girls 
had left their previous posts were difficult to ascertain correctly, 
different reasons being given on different occasions and by 
different people concerned. Moreover, the same statement 
appeared to mean different things on various occasions. Many 
posts were probably left for a combination of reasons, no one 
of wliich can really be considered the deciding factor. 

The commonest reason given by both children and employers 
was "Slackness of trade.” This, of course, always makes a 
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convenient excuse, being a condition beyond the control of 
either employer or employee, and for which, therefore, no blame 
can be attached to anyone. It was probably a contributing 
factor in a great many cases. An employer may be dissatisfied 
with a worker — ^may find bim slow, inefficient, rude, or idle ; he 
may be hesitating whether to keep him on ; or he may be keeping 
him on because he knows that, with the (then) existing shortage 
of juvenile labour, he may find difficulty in getting anyone else. 
In the former case temporary depression in trade will give him 
the chance that he has been waiting for. The boy’s dismissal 
is put down as due to slackness of trade; yet the employer 
might have been willing to keep on a good worker through the 
slack period for the sake of having him ready when the busy 
time came again. Again, a boy may truthfully say that he left 
for "a better job" or for "more money,” when what actually 
happened was that a boom in trade had induced one firm to 
offer — ^for the time being, at least — rather more wages than 
could be offered by the firm with which the boy was working, 
and the boy took the chance thus offered. " Slackness of trade " 
has, perhaps, as much to do with this as in the case in which 
the reason for leaving was recorded as such; but it appears as 
something quite different in the records. 

"Low pay,” a reason frequently given, has a variety of 
meanings. It may mean simply, as already suggested, that the 
boy left a slack firm for a busier one, which offered at the 
moment better conditions. Or it may mean that the boy was 
on piece-work and, owing to slackness of trade, was put on short 
time or kept without material for part of the day, and conse- 
quently could not earn his maximum. In either of these cases 
the reason might equally well be given as "Slackness of trade." 
"Low pay” may, on the other hand, mean that a boy or girl 
left a good trade, at which he was being paid the ordinary 
learners’ rate, for a blind-aUey job which, because of the lack 
of prospects, is better paid at the beginning. Or it may mean 
that the child was on piece-work and, being slow at the work, 
unable to earn much. The “low pay” here, of course, would 
be due to inefficiency on the part of the worker. 

Naturally, a child seldom confesses to having been dismissed 
for misbehaviour, dishonesty, untruthfulness, etc. Such cases 
tend to appear both on the records of the Employment Ex- 
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change and in the data obtained by the investigators direct 
from the child under a variety of headings, the cause of leaving 
being explained as "Slackness,” "Wanted a better job,” 
"Wanted more money,” or "No prospects.” The true reason 
in such cases was sometimes obtainable from the employer, 
but in the majority of cases the statement from the boy or girl 
had to be taken at its face-value without confirmation. 

Here, too, the reason is likely to be a mixed one. If a boy is 
happy in his work he is less tempted to misbehaviottr ; if he finds 
his interest in his work he does not need to find it in less desir- 
able ways ; and if he is anxious to keep his work he will avoid 
doing anything which may lead to his dismissal. On the other 
hand, if he finds his work difficult or uninteresting he is likely 
to find relief in other channels ; and if he does not care whether 
he keeps his work or not, and knows that he can always get 
another post, in which there was no difficulty among juveniles 
at the time of the experiment, he may do his best to annoy his 
employer, or, at least, not bother to please him. 

"No prospects,” "Low pay,” and "Didn't like it” maybe 
interchangeable expressions, the real reason being a combina- 
tion of the three. A boy may put up with monotonous or 
unintere.sting work if the prospects of getting on to something 
more congenial or more lucrative seem to him satisfactory ; or 
he may stay with a firm where he is happy in spite of the fact 
that it is leading him nowhere. Only when two or more of such 
reasons are combined is he spurred on to take the drastic step 
of finding other work. Hence the reason given for leaving may 
reflect only a part of the truth and not the whole of it. 

3. The Methods of obtaining Information 
{a) Employment Exchange Records 
The officers of the Employment Exchange by whom the boys 
and girls were interviewed before they left school kindly agreed 
to assist the investigators in their follow-up work. It was 
arranged that the investigators should look through the records 
of the Exchange every month, and note full particulars of any 
of these boys and girls who had applied at the Exchange during 
the month, and especially of any who had been placed in 
employment by the Exchange during this period. 
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As has been explained in a previous chapter (see p. 35), all 
boys and girls during the term prior to their leaving the ele- 
mentary school are interviewed at school conferences and 
advised as to choice of career. Particulars of these children 
are recorded by the Juvenile Employment Officer, and those 
desiring further advice and assistance in obtaining suitable 
situations after leaving school are invited to attend the Juvenile 
Department of the Employment Exchange and to register as 
applicants for employment. It is understood that, on an aver- 
age, between 30 and 60 per cent, of children actually register 
at an exchange on leaving the elementary schools, and of these 
about 60 per cent, are placed in their first situations by the 
exchange. 

The investigators’ records show that, of the total of 1200 
children covered by the experiment, 32-3 per cent, of the boys 
and 27-9 per cent, of the girls were placed in their first positions 
by the Employment Exchange. Some of these changed their 
posts on their own initiative and without informing the 
exchange at the time. After doing so and possibly trying 
several places, and failing to find or retain work to their satis- 
faction, many returned to the Employment Exchange and 
registered again for employment. In addition, a number who 
did not seek the assistance of the exchange for their first 
situation registered later for help in obtaining a post. In all 
such cases the Juvenile Employment Officer elicited as far as 
possible full particulars of the situations previously held. This 
information was, perforce, obtained retrospectively, and as a 
rule only after the juvenile had left bis post. It was therefore 
not possible to ensure a completely accurate record, nor to test 
the truth of the statements. From the investigators’ point of 
view retrospective information was, of course, much less valu- 
able than information received while the post was still held. It 
was not of much use to visit employers and to inquire of them 
about boys and girls who had left their service some time previ- 
ously and the details of whose work they had often forgotten. 

As is shown at pp. 233, 335, the average rate of turnover of 
employment among the group under investigation was very high, 
and it was inevitable, especially among those children showing 
the highest rate of turnover, that information as to the majority 
of posts held was not obtainable until after they had become 
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past history. The information contained in the Employment 
Exchange records was not, except in those cases in which the 
placement had been effected by the exchange, sufficiently 
inforihative for the purposes of the investigation. On reaching 
the age of sixteen boys and girls in employment in most classes 
of occupations must become insured persons under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts (1920-1930), and for this purpose 
must apply at an Employment Exchange for tlieir unemploy- 
ment insurance cards. The form as completed on these occa- 
sions by those boys and girls who happened to apply at the 
particular exchange concerned in the experiment served as a 
confirmation of previous information, or as an iudication that 
a change of occupation had occurred and that further inquiry 
should be made, rather than as a definite source of information. 

The exchange records in the majority of cases gave little 
detailed information of the boy's liking for his work. Only 
in those cases where the reason for leaving a post was recorded 
as "Didn’t like it" was any expression as to his liking for it 
made ; nor in such cases was it clear whether the "Didn't like 
it" referred to the kind of work in general, to the particular 
firm which had employed him, or to some special conditions 
in that firm. 

The information from this source being obtained by the 
investigators only from written records at the end of the month 
during which the child had applied at the exchange, no further 
elucidation of the information on the record card could be 
obtained. The inadequacy of such expressions as "Slackness 
of trade ” and "Not enough money ” has already been revealed. 

On the other hand, information obtained from these records 
was in some ways more precise and accurate than that obtain- 
able from other sources. Where the exchange had itself placed 
a boy or a girl in work the exact date of placement could be 
ascertained ; and at times, too, the exact date of leaving a firm 
was available, although, since it was not automatically regis- 
tered at the exchange, this information was generally less 
reliable. 

It might happen that a child was engaged by a certain firm 
and that the exchange was notified to this effect, but that when 
the day to start work actually came the child failed to appear, 
having obtained work elsewhere in the interval. Often no notice 
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of this failure was received by the exchange, which was left to 
believe that the child was in the place found for him, until a 
visit was paid to the employer or until the child responded to 
an invitation to the supervisory 'open evening.’ 

It was possible for the investigators to obtain more accurate 
information from this source regarding the name and address 
of the employer than it often was from the vague descriptions 
of the boys and girls themselves ; and less time was spent among 
directories after receiving information from the exchange than 
after receiving it from other sources. 

On the whole, then, information, where it was obtainable at 
all, apart from that concerning the child’s own liking for 
particular work, could be considered as most accurate when 
obtained from this source. Complete information regarding all 
the posts held since the time of leaving school was received 
from this source in the case of only i8'3 per cent, of the boys 
and li'i per cent, of the girls. In the case of 44-6 per cent, of 
the boys and 54-4 per cent, of the girls the investigators had 
no information from this source at all. Of the remaining 367 per 
cent, of the boys and 34*6 per cent, of the girls information 
covering only a very short period of industrial Hfe and a very 
small proportion of all the posts held was obtained from this 
source. It was therefore necessary to adopt other means of 
keeping in touch. This was realized at a very early stage. 

(b) Letters to the Boys and Girls 

The method of writing to the boys and girls and sending them 
a short and simple questionnaire was tried in the early days of 
the follow-up work, when inquiry was made only into the work 
held at the time. This enabled the investigators to get into 
touch with the employers and to leam something of each child’s 
efficiency in his job. It did not, however, provide information 
about any past posts held by him. It was therefore necessary 
to resort to other means of ascertaining this. About 50 per cent, 
replied to the first batch of letters, which were sent to all those 
who had left school from six to fifteen months previously and 
about whom no information had been received. 

After a series of school parties had been held (see p. 169) 
in all the schools where it was possible to organize them, and 
a promise extracted from the boys and girls that they would 
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reply to letters on future occasions, further questionnams 
were devised — one for use in cases where the boy or girl had 
been seen at a party (and a reminder given of the promise to 
reply), and another for use in cases where he had been absent 
from the party, or had attended a school in which no party had 
been given. In the latter case the questions asked had to be of a 
more general character, since the information already available 
was very varied in amount — ^sometimes none at all had been 
received. Copies of the three forms used will be found below. 

LETTER SENT BEFORE PARTIES 


I93-- 

Dear 

We should like to know whether you have obtained work and 
how you are getting on since you left school. We .should be very 
glad if you would fill in and post this form. 

Yours faithfully. 


Are you in Woric now? (Write "Yes" or "No") 

Name and Address of Employer 


What Kind of Work do you do? 

How are you getting on? 

(Your Signature) (Date) 

N.B. — ^If you want any advice about your work call any Wednes- 
day evening between 5.30 and 8 p.m. at the Finsbury and Holborn 
Juvenile Employment Exchange, 207A Pcntonville Road. The 
entrance is by the first door coming from King’s Cross, and the 
Committee Room is on the first floor. 
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LETTER SENT TO CHILDREN WHO HAD 
BEEN SEEN AT A PARTY 

No 

School 


Dear 

You will remember that when we saw you at a party at the School 

on you promised to reply to a letter asking 

how you are getting on. We shall be very glad now to hear, and 
shall be grateful if you will please answer the questions on the 
next page. When you have written the answers please refold the 
letter and post it back to us. 

Wishing you every success, 

I am, yours faithfully, 


A, IF YOU ARE STILL WORKING FORk, 


1. WHAT SORT OF WORK ARE YOU NOW DOING FOR 

THEM? 

2. HAVE YOU HAD ANY PROMOTIONS ?. 

3. WHAT ARB THEY?. 

4. HOW ARE YOU GETTING ON WITH YOUR WORK? 


B. IF YOU HAVE LEFT THIS FIRM please answer the following 
questions ; 

5. (a) WHEN DID YOU LEAVE THEM?. 

(6) ABOUT HOW LONG WERE YOU WITH THEM BE- 
FORE LEA VING ? 


' THs was completed at the Institute before dispatch, with the name of the firm 
in whoSe^emjploy the boy or g;irl was known to have been when last, heard, of ; or with 
the name'qf an earlier firm if later infonnatiou was very incomplete and indicated 
intervals forswhioh no information was on hand. 
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6. WHY DID YOU LEAVE THEM?. , 

7, FOR WHOM HA VE YOU WORKED SINCE ? (Give the 

names and addresses of all firms, what sort of work you 
did for them, why you left, and, as nearly as you can, 
how long you were with them.) 


C. NAME AND ADDRESS OF PRESENT EMPLOYER 


8. HOW LONG HA VE YOU BEEN WITH YOUR PRESENT 

FIRM ? 

0, WHAT KIND OF WORK ARE YOU ON JUST NOW? 


10. DO YOU LIKE THIS WORK?. 

11, WILL IT LEAD ON TO WHAT YOU WANT? 

Your Signature 

Your own Address 


LETTER SENT TO CHILDREN WHO HAD NOT BEEN 
SEEN AT A PARTY AND TO CHILDREN FROM SCHOOLS 
AT WHICH PARTIES WERE NOT HELD 

No 

School 

Date 


Dear 

We are anxious to know how you are getting on since we last 
heard about you, and shall be very grateful if you will please let 
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us know the answers to the questions on the next page. When 
you have written the answers please refold the letter and post it 
back to us. 

Wishing you every success, 

I am, yours faithfully, 

I. FOR WHOM HAVE YOU BEEN WORKING SINCE ^ 


(If you have had several employers since then, please give the names 
and addresses of them all, what sort of work you did for them, why 
you left, and, as nearly as you can, how long you were with them.) 


2. FOR WHOM ARE YOU WORKING NOW? (Give name and 
address of present employer.) 


3. HOW LONG HAVE YOU BEEN WITH THEM? 

4. WHAT KIND OF WORK ARE YOU ON JUST NOW? 

5 DO YOU LIKE THIS WORK? 

6. WILL IT LEAD TO WHAT YOU WANT? 

Your Signature 

Your own Address 

* This was completed at the Institute before dispatch, the conclusion of the ques- 
tion varying according to the information already on hand. 
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This method of following up had, of course, the great advan- 
tage of economy of time. Letters were prepared for a whole 
school at a time, and, in most cases, sent out, by courtesy of 
the head teacher, by hand through younger brothers or sisters 
or through neighbouring children stiU in school. Replies were 
sent back to the school and collected in mass. The chief dis- 
advantage of this method was the impossibility of asking for 
further elucidation of points which the child had left vague. 
Moreover, it was not possible, in a printed letter devised for 
general use, to ask for explanations of any contradictions and 
incompatible statements received on previous occasions. An 
attempt was made to remedy this by going back, in the demand 
for information, to a time before such gaps or contradictions 
occurred. The firm given under section A of the party letter, 
for instance, was not necessarily the last firm which the investi- 
gators had heard of; they often went back to earlier posts, 
hoping in this way to get gaps filled up, or to obtain confirma- 
tion of one or other of the stories already received. Sometimes 
these tactics were successful, but often they made confusion 
worse confounded. 

Such detailed inquiries as "What is the address of the head 
office? " "What branch are you m? ” “What department are 
you in?” "What is your number in the firm?” “What is the 
name of your supervisor?" "Who engages you?” (e.g., staff 
manager, departmental manager, etc.), and even more detailed 
questions referring to particular firms only, would thus have 
been useless in a general questionnaire sent to a group of chil- 
dren, a large proportion of whom were employed in one-man 
businesses, carried on in a small shop or in the front parlour 
of a private house, or by little local firms in which not half a 
dozen employees were engaged, and in which any reference to 
departments, etc., would have appeared ludicrous. Where the 
recipient of the letter felt himself bound, as so many of the 
children did, to answer all questions, however inapplicable they 
were to his own particular case, such questions corild have 
caused nothing but confusion in his mind. The investigator, 
therefore, had often to spend considerable time subsequently 
in trying to trace the individual, or in obtaining more detailed 
information from him than the questionnaire contained, before 
the firm was visited. 
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One great advantage of this system over other methods of 
forming personal contact was that the young person had time 
to find out the name of his firm if he did not already know it, 
and such responses as "I’m working at the same place as me 
bruwer,” without the possibility of further elucidation, were 
much less likely to occur than when the question was hurled 
at him in an interview and required an immediate answer. And 
the written name, however shaky the spelling, was often easier 
to fathom than the Cockney spoken word. 

This, however, was not always so. We all know the difficulty 
of filling up forms; and for boys and girls to whom the printed 
word is much less familiar than it is to many of us, and whose 
own language is considerably different from that used on the 
forms they were sent, the difficulty is much intensified. Al- 
though it was believed that the forms had been made as simple 
as possible, and although certainly a great many desired ques- 
tions had been omitted for fear of perplexing over-much, they 
were sometimes completely beyond the children’s powers of 
interpretation. Sometimes they discarded the questionnaire 
altogether, and wrote in their own words on the blank page 
opposite, omitting most of the information really wanted. Often 
when they attempted to complete the questionnaire it was 
difficult to discover for which question which answer was 
intended. The same firm, for instance, was often given under 
the heading of both past and present employers (including 
sometimes the reason for leaving), the length of tenure being, 
perhaps, different in the two places. Sometimes section A of 
the party letter was completed in detail even though the firm 
referred to had been left, and it was quite uncertain whether 
the answers referred to the conditions which had existed in 
that employment or to those which did exist in the present 
employment. 

A reply from one girl, for example, read as follows : 

1. For whom have you been working since you left school? 

Mrs X. i8 alder Street. 

{If you have had several, etc) 

Mrs X. i8 Elder street. 

2 . For whom are you worUng now ? {Give name and address of 

present employer) 

Y. Distillery Terrace 
2 weeks 
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3, How long have you been with them? 

12 months. 

4. What kind of work are you on just now ? 

Housework. 

[Note. Firm Y was a large biscuit factory ; Mrs X. was a private 
individual employing domestic help.] 

A boy’s reply read as follows : 

A. If you are sUll working for A.P. [a firm which employed his 

father and for which he was known to have worked for 
some considerable time after leaving school]. 

I am not working for A.P. now [inserted before the end of 
the question], 

1. What sort of work are you now doing for them ? 

None. 

2. Have you had any promotions ? 

No. 

3. What are they ? 

Builders Joiners. 

4. How are you getting on with your work ? 

Bad. 

B. If you have left this firm please answer the following questions : 

5. {a) When did you leave them ? 

7/1/29. 

(J) About how long were you with them before leaving ? 

II months. 

6. Why did you leave them ? 

Slack. 

7. For whom have you worked si-nce? [Give the name, etc) 

I worked for a chap name Tom Le-mans and he fell 

slack and left me out of work. He worked for C.D. 
100 R St. Same work. 

C. Name and address of present employer. 

[Here followed the name of his father and his own 
home address, the father being known to work for A.P., 
referred to above, whom the boy said he had left.] 

8. How long have you been with your present firm ? 

II months. 

9. What kind of work are you on just now ? 

None. 

10. Do you like this work ? 

Yes. 

11. Will it lead to what you want? 

Yes. 
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Another boy having replied to the first question of the non- 
party letter with the name "L & C" and the “adress,” as he 
called it, of this firm, and the kind of work “1 done for them,” 
went on, in reply to Question 2 ("For whom are you working 
now? Give name and address of present employer") : 

Left for teller a Lier H. . . . 90 M St. 

In reply to Question 3 he said that he had been with this 
firm eleven months, while to Question 4 he said he had no work. 

It was not very clear as to which of the two firms he had 
left for "teher a Lier,” nor whether he had been dismissed for 
telling a lie or for rudeness in calling somebody a liar. Nor was 
the employer at all enlightening upon the subject when visited ; 
he reported that the boy had left of his own accord because 
he got a job elsewhere with better money. 

The kind of work done by the individual was also very 
vaguely stated, although sometimes it threw further light upon 
a situation which had been vague or incorrectly stated before. 
In the case of one boy, whose work, when he was interviewed 
at a party, had been recorded as polishing, the letter disclosed 
that he was a porter, not a polisher, the error no doubt having 
arisen through careless pronunciation. The investigators had 
been vainly trying for some time to trace the boy as a polisher 
in various departments of the firm, situated in different streets. 
Much unlooked-for expenditure of time was often involved in 
this way through incomplete or inaccurate information leading 
to fruitless search for reports among employers. Where pre- 
vious information had been obtained from the mother at a home 
visit further enlightenment as to the type of work was frequently 
obtained from letters. 

At other times the letter proved a much less successful 
method of ascertaining the kind of work than a personal inter- 
Mew. Had the investigators been able to see the girl who 
reported by letter that she was doing ‘hotel ’ work at a chemist’s, 
they would probably have got a more detailed description of 
the work. Small scraps of information regarding the kind of 
occupation had to be accepted in the hope of picking up further 
details later from the worker himself or from the employer. 

The question regarding promotions seldom produced the 
desired response ; it was often taken to refer not to the previous 
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question (“ Have you had any promotions? but to the name 
of the firm inserted by the Institute at the top of the page, and 
ehcited such replies as "engineers,” "leather goods makers,” etc. 

Section B of the party letter was often filled with a complete 
list of all employers since leaving school, or with a medley 
containing a partial list only, but with no distinction between 
those held before and those held after the post refenred to in 
section A. The chronological order of posts becomes very 
vague in a child’s mind when the total list is beyond a certain 
length. Considerable shuffling and re-sorting of earlier and 
newly received information was necessary before anything like 
a consecutive picture of the child’s industrial career could be 
obtained. Sometimes the letter filled in gaps of time previously 
left empty, but seldom without creating further difficulties in 
the form of overlapping of time and details incompatible with 
what was already known. 

The questions with regard to the child’s liking for his work 
and satisfaction with his prospects were comparatively straight- 
forward, and usually produced the direct answer — "Yes” or 
"No.” There were a few exceptions; one bright youngster 
would not commit himself, and answered "Yes and no” to 
both questions; another, perhaps the only one of the 1200 who 
reaUy hit the nail on the head, replied, "One has moods.” In 
one or two cases the questions were answered about posts which 
had not yet been begun, but which were to be entered upon 
in the near future. 

On the whole, letters were a satisfactory method (in the case 
of the 50 per cent, or so who replied) of obtaining the name 
and address of employers, and less time was wasted among 
directories after receipt of a batch of letters than after other 
efforts, except those through the Employment Exchange 
records, to obtain information. In regard to other details 
wanted — ^length of tenure of posts, reasons for leaving, satis- 
faction, etc. — they gave, on the whole, much less reliable and 
less detailed information than a personal interview. 

(c) Visits to the Homes 

Among the methods of keeping in touch with the boys and 
girls which were used in the early days of the experiment, though 
almost abandoned later owing to the inherent difficulties, 
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was the paying of visits to their homes. This method, how- 
ever, was again resorted to during May and June 1929 to 
obtain information about children knowledge of whom was very 
inadequate or out-of-date. . 

The home visits had the advantage of allowing fuller inquiries 
to be made, and particulars secured on previous occasions (e.g., 
at parties) to be verified. As in the other types of follow-up 
work, a great deal of valuable information was obtainable about 
where the boys and girls were working, but many pitfalls 
awaited the unwary inquirer, and several times the information 
received from home visits was definitely proved to be inaccurate 
or misleading. 

Home visiting was the most extravagant method of keeping 
in touch with the children, involving, as it did, a day’s work 
in the actual visiting of each twenty homes or so, and a propor- 
tionate amount of time in the preparation of data for visiting 
and in the entering of the results. After a not very successful 
attempt to employ it in the early days of the follow-up it was 
used only when other sources of information had failed. 

Its chief disadvantage was the fact that almost all the 
information was obtained at second-hand, often in the presence 
of interested neighbours and in an informal way, which pre- 
cluded any attempt at writing up on the spot. The experiment 
of paying evening visits was tried in the hope of finding the 
boys or girls at home, but too often they were out. The inquirers 
also found that the natural difiiculties of visiting in the crowded 
area in which most of the homes lay were intensified in the 
evenings, and that the children were more apt to be resentful 
and unwilling to give information than were their parents. 

Only once or twice was the inquiry resented by the parents 
and information refused ; but it was not infrequently found that, 
although the explanation, or a suitably simplified explanation, of 
the reasons for the inquiry was accepted, the information given 
was minimal in amount and very incomplete. 

In many cases the parents knew only vaguely what the boys 
or girls were doing. One mother, for example, told the inquirer 
that Johnny was "Dipping at a Jews round the corner.” From 
information received later from the boy himself it appeared 
that at the time of the inquiry he must have been either at a 
bedstead-maker’s or at an antique-dealer’s as a packer. 
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Often the mother’s information was definitely wrong, some- 
times deliberately, sometimes through lack of knowledge of the 
child’s movements. Her statements about the child’s liking for 
his job had also to be taken with a very large grain of salt. 
Often she was anxious to please the visitor, imagining that a 
favourable report was wanted. 

Another difficulty was the garrulity of some of the parents. 
Instead of hearing how Rosy was getting on and what she was 
doing, for example, one was confronted with the whole family 
history, with snippets about Rosy mixed mdiscriminatcly with 
details of the job her elder sister had before she got married 
and a full description of the wedding and the new stair-carpet 
that had been laid in honour of the occasion. 

Then there were parents with a grievance — against the 
wilfulness of the modem son or daughter, against employers 
in general, against the system of education, or merely against 
life — which made it almost impossible to get any information 
of value as to the whereabouts of the boys and girls and their 
satisfaction with their jobs. 

The difficulties were still greater when one made inquiries 
about previous posts. To expect a mother with a family of half 
a dozen to remember what one member was doing some months 
ago is to carry optimism to an extreme. 

An interview, 'composite’ but typical of many that took 
place in this poor district, may serve to show a few of the 
difficulties, and will certainly give a better idea of the general 
atmosphere of the Institute’s home visiting than pages of 
discussion of isolated points. 

One would sot off, full of hope and armed wdth an inexhaustible 
supply of tact, a list of names, and a map of the district. With 
the help of the police one usually succeeded in tracking down the 
street or block of buildings. But even when the street or building 
had been discovered there were the problems of removal to cope 
with. In one case the ‘court’ was in process of being demolished 
— “that same Pump Court ‘immoralized’ by Dickens,” as a con- 
stable proudly pointed out. There were cases where repeated 
visits failed to find anyone at home, but, as a rule, some informa- 
rioii was forLlicoming. 

Having idcnlilicd slrcci and number, one would gi\-e a rcsoup.rl- 
ing knock on tlic door and wail. Aftci some momenls a subdued 
shuffling would announce the presence of life in the house, and the 
door would open, ofreu to show ilio figure of a .'tmall boy or girl. 
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"Does Mrs Harris live here? ’’ one would ask. 

"Missus 'Arris, miss? I’ll see.” 

Another wait. 

"Please, miss. Mum says, 'Are you election? 

Having explained that one had nothing to do with the General 
Election about to take place, one would wait again until at last 
Mrs Harris would appear. But meantime windows were being 
pushed up, and heads were appearing, neighbours were strolling 
to their doorways, and the inevitable floating population of small 
children was gathering round. Something like the following dia- 
logue would take place. 

"Mrs Harris? ” 

She would eye one with suspicious air and admit her identity 
grudgingly. Then would follow a brief explanation of why the 
visit was being paid, ending with a request for information about 
her son Herbert’s work since leaving Hank and Co, 

"’Erb, miss? But ’Erb's nearly eighteen 1 Wot do you want 
to know abaht ’Erb for? Now, if it was Lily — ’er that’s just 
left school, only three months, miss, and ’as 'ad seven jobs and 
don’t seem hable to settle dahn no’ow, miss — ^but 'Erb 1 As steady 
a boy, thank Gawd, as you could meet, and brings 'is wages 
'ome reg’lar. Me 'usband, Mr 'Arris, 'e always sez . . .” 

At the first pause for breath one would break in, "Of course, 
Mrs Harris, I know that Herbert is a good boy and a good son 
to you. We’ve been trying to keep in touch with him ever since 
he left school, for, of course, it wouldn’t be much use just 
to consider the jobs the children get as soon as they leave 
school.” 

"I see.” By this time Mrs Harris would have thawed com- 
pletely and be prepared for a good gossip. “ Well, dearie, when 
'Erbert left school the 'eadmaster — and a lovely gentleman ’e 
was, too — 'e got 'im a job in a wireless place, but 'Erb couldn’t 
stand it, and 'e left after three days. Why, miss, 'e 'ad to sweep 
the floor and get the men’s tea, and 'e was that bossed abaht. 
So 'e came 'ome, and 'e sez, ‘Mum,’ 'e sez, 'I’m leaving.’ 'Orl 
right, me boy,’ I sez. And after that 'e 'ad two or three jobs, 
and then ’e got in wiv Blank. And 'e was there till larst year. 
'E 'ad a quarrel wiv one of 'is mates, and 'e left.” 

"Was he out of work at all? ” 

“No, duckie ; 'Erb’s never been wot you might say hout. Now, 
there’s ’is brother. Tommy. Come to a bad end, that boy will — 
'e’s always out o’ work, never seems hable to keep 'is job, ’e 
don’t. Why, ’e’s ’ad three months this year, and not a penny 
coming in, miss. But now ’e’s got a job on the railway, along 
wiv me brother 'oo’s been a porter this ten year.” 

" But what is Herbert doing now? ” 

"’E got in wiv a pal at a place near ’Olbom.” 
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"Lawks, dearie, 'ow should I know? 'E don’t tell ’is old 
mother nothink. ” 

" But have you no idea what kind of work it is? ’’ 

" It’s terrible ’eavy work, for ’e comes ’ome sweating somethink 
awful.’’ 

“ And how does he like it ? ’’ 

“’E don’t complain, miss. ’E never were one to complain. 
I’ve seen ’im in ’orrible agony wiv toothache, and never a word 
of complaint.’’ 

" I see. And is this the only job he's had since he left Blank’s ? ’’ 

"So far’s I know, dearie, but ’e don’t say much. Would you 
like to see ’is photo, miss ? ’’ 

- And the interview would close with tactfully expressed admira- 
tion of ’Erb’s photo. The next thing would be to find a quiet 
spot in which to make one’s notes — a difficult matter in that 
district — and, having done so, to proceed to the next home to be 
visited. 

.But, despite the difficulties of visiting the homes of the boys 
and girls, their industrial whereabouts was determined with a 
fair degree of accuracy in some 50 per cent, of the cases visited. 
In about 30 per cent, of the cases the information was too vague 
to be of much use, and in about 20 per cent, of cases it was 
impossible to get any information at aU. Almost none of the 
statements about liking for work made by the parents could, 
however, be taken as expressing the children’s own feelings. 
As a means of follow-up, then, home visiting was moderately 
successful. 


{d) Parties in the Schools 

In the schools in which it was possible to organize them 
evening parties were found to be the most satisfactory method 
of keeping in touch with the boys and girls themselves. With 
the kind co-operation of the school staff and the Care 
Committees, it was found possible to organize such parties in 
ten of the sixteen schools participating in the experiment. 
Wliile the school staff, assisted by any members of the care 
committee present, were organizing games, competitions, musi- 
cal items, or dancing, volunteers from the Institute staff or 
their friends took each guest aside for a few minutes and 
inquired into his industrial career. It was found that the young 
people were much more ready to talk on these occasions than 
when interviewed on their own doorsteps, the interviewer being 
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looked on more as a friend and good fellow than as an official 
of the education- authorities. Moreover, in this way one avoided 
the curiosity of friends and neighbours assembled on the door- 
steps (one of the most difficult features of home visiting) ; and 
it was possible to take down notes in the child’s presence 
without introducing the feeling of formality and giving the 
impression of interference which such an action does give when 
done in his own home. A comparatively prolonged and informal 
conversation could be carried on, in the course of which the 
desired information could be ascertained fairly easily. 

The usual difficulties were, of course, met with here as in 
other methods — the children’s inability to give the address of 
their employers, to describe the kind of work they were doing, 
etc. But it was easier by this method than by any other to 
obtain indirect information sufficient to identify the firm from 
previous knowledge or from landmarks of service in the use of 
directories. More especially was this so where the interviewer 
had a personal knowledge of the district and the characteristics 
of the individual firms. As pointed out already, the exact 
information required varied so considerably with the particular 
firm that it was impossible to ensure that all interviewers 
(some of them volunteers for the occasion only, and strangers 
to the district) were conversant with the requirements in each 
individual case. 

The children’s expressions of satisfaction or discontent with 
their work given at the school parties also were probably more 
reliable than statements regarding this obtained from any other 
source. A general atmosphere of friendship and good-fellowship 
prevailed ; tongues were loosened by the social function, games, 
and competitions; and talk became more spontaneous and 
natural than during home visiting. 

Attendance at these parties varied from school to school, 
ranging from 52 per cent, to 91 per cent, of the number invited, 
the average being between 60 and 70 per cent. 

The parties, numbering eighteen in all, were aU held during 
X927, and over 700 boys and girls were interviewed at them. 
On these occasions the inter-viewer inquired as to the young 
person’s willingness to reply to future letters, in the hope that 
this would increase the number of replies hitherto obtained 
— ^vainly, as it proved : the number of replies to letters tended 
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to decrease slightly, although willingness to reply was expressed 
in all but two cases. 

Although this method was found to give the fullest and most 
valuable results, it was, of course, necessary to follow up the 
careers of the children after the date of the party. For those 
who remained in the same post this could be done through the 
employers, but for those who changed their work the-methods 
of letters and home visits had to be resorted to once more. 

In many cases where boys or ghds failed to be present at the 
parties the head teachers were able to obtain information for 
the investigators later from younger children of the family or 
sometimes from neighbours. Sometimes, too, members of the 
care committee kindly helped by visiting the homes of those 
who had failed to attend the parties. 

{&) Visits to the Employers 

The whereabouts of the children having been ascertained by 
any one or more of the foregoing methods, it became necessary 
to obtain from their employers a report of their efficiency in 
their work, in order eventually to decide whether or not those 
who had entered work judged to be suitable for them were 
giving greater satisfaction to their employers than those who 
had entered occupations judged to be less suitable. With the 
kind co-operation of the Emplo3mient Exchanges in all the 
districts in which the children concerned had managed to find 
work, such reports were, as a rule, obtainable. In those cases 
in which the exchange had itself arranged a placement one of 
its officers called on the employer about three months afterward, 
in the normal course of the work of the exchange, to mquire if 
the young person were stiU employed and making satisfactory 
progress. Apart from its own placements, the exchange was 
already in touch with a large number of the employers of the 
district. It was also desirous of getting in touch with any 
employers still unknown, from whom suitable situations for its 
applicants might be obtainable. 

It seemed unnecessary for two separate bodies to visit the 
employers of the district independently, perhaps both happen- 
ing to caU on the same day or within a very brief period. The 
Employment Exchange kindly consented, therefore, even where 
it had not itself arranged the placement, to obtain employers’ 
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reports on all the cases in which the Institute was interested. 
In order to secure that the information obtained at these visits 
was, as nearly as could be, that required by the Institute, 
arrangements were made, wherever possible, for a member of 
the Institute’s staff to accompany the exchange officer on these 
visits. 

Owing to the frequency with which many of the children 
changed their work, the majority of employers had of necessity 
to be left unvisited. When it is realized that about 33 per cent, 
of the total number of posts were held for less than three 
months, and that at times the length of tenure was as short as 
two hours, it will be understood that it was quite impossible 
even to hear about most of the posts until they were already 
past history, and that it was therefore impossible to visit the 
employers. It would have been sheer waste of time to call at 
a firm where a boy had worked for, say, one week six months 
before. 

Even if a post was actually heard of immediately after the 
child had started in it it was not much use to make an inquiry 
of the firm until he had had time to become adjusted to the 
work and until the employer had had time to judge his effi- 
ciency. No inquiry was therefore made until three months 
after the child was known to have started; but by the end 
of this time he was often known to have left this firm and 
moved elsewhere, and so no inquiry of the first firm could be 
made. 

Nor was it always possible to ensure in practice that every 
firm was visited within three months of engaging one of the 
children, even when information of the placement was received 
within this time. In order to obtain as much co-operation as 
possible from the employers, the investigators were careful not 
to bother them too often ; it is the exchange custom not to call 
at any one firm twice within three months. The investigators 
had, therefore, to wait to allow this interval between visits to 
elapse, even when the boy had already been there long enough 
for inquiry to be made. 

One might, for instance, visit an employer (let us call him 
Dash and Co.) to inquire about Tommy Jones and receive a 
report on his work. The next week, perhaps, a school party 
would be held in one of the schools, or a batch of completed 
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questionnaires be received, from which it would be ascertained 
that Bobby Smith had left two days after the latest inquiry the 
post he was in when he was last heard of. and had since been 
working for Dash and Co., having already been there nearly 
twelve months. Since the investigators had already visited this 
firm quite recently about Tommy Jones, they would have to 
allow a period of three months to elapse before calhng again 
to make inquiry about Bobby Smith. At the end of this period 
they would take out Dash and Co.'s card as that of a firm to 
be visiled as soon as the opportunity arose. But Dash and Co. 
carried on business, perhaps, in an outlying part of the district, 
in a residential neighbourhood where few firms ever had to be 
visited. Now, to get through the necessary number of visits 
they had to be arranged in streets and districts, so that twelve 
to fifteen close together might be visited on any one day. In 
practice it was impossible to make a special expedition to 
Dash and Co. in order to obtain a report just on Bobby Smith 
when all other visits for the day lay in the opposite direction. 
The investigators had to defer their visit to Dash and Co. until 
they had accumulated enough visits in that direction to make 
a day’s tour there worth while. By that time other causes of 
delay might have arisen. The extra work entailed on the 
exchange officers by the visiting of these cases had of necessity 
to be subordinated to some extent to the requirements of their 
official duties. Hence during periods in which their own work 
was exceptionally heavy, or when there was a temporary short- 
age of staff, these extra duties had to be held up perhaps for 
some weeks. 

When in due course the investigators were able to visit the 
employers it might be found that in the meantime Bobbie 
Smith had become sixteen, and, on applying at the exchange 
for his insurance card, had reported that he was worldng at 
Nonesuch Bros., giving no information as to when he went 
there or why; and although a round of visits in the direction 
of Dash and Co. had now accumulated, Bobbie’s name had 
already been marked off Dash and Co.’s card, and the card 
itself had been filed away among the ‘past’ employers. 

Or, perhaps, no information at aU had been received about 
Bobbie in the interval ; Dash and Co.’s card was stiU out, and 
a desperate effort was made to tramp in their direction at last. 
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Dash, and Co. were at length called on. "Bobbie Smith?" 
the manager would say, after having been reminded of the 
purpose of the investigator's visit, explained to him on a pre- 
vious occasion. "No, I don’t know a lad o’ that name — ain't 
got 'im 'ere now, anyway. Probably a chap wot I took on an’ 
never turned up. No accountin’ for what they’ll do these days ; 
nine out o’ ten o’ them don’t turn up after I’ve taken 'em on.” 
On its being explained that Bobbie Smith had already been 
there for nearly a year when he had sent the information, the 
manager would think a little further and appeal to his office-girl 
or foreman, who might have a vague recollection of somebody 
who had left months ago, and be able to give the manager some 
identification particulars. In some cases wages-books would be 
referred to, and the date to which wages were last paid ascer- 
tained. The manager might by then have recovered some vague 
recollection of the boy as the result of conference with the 
office-girl. “Wasn’t 'e the chap as went to that wireless place 
down City Road way? Smith? I think that was 'is name. 
Oh, 'e was orl right, miss — ^hke the rest of the boys, no better, 
no worse. Boys aren’t what they used to be in my young days, 
you know. We 'ad to work in them days — ^not so much coddlin’ 
and looldn’ after then. Can’t get a boy now as can write 'is 
own name, believe me, miss. . . . W’y did ’e leave ’ere? Oh, 
walked out like the rest of ’em — ^they don’t trouble to give no 
notice these days.’’ 

So for the time being Bobbie was lost trace of, until the next 
batch of letters was sent out, or until some one paid a round 
of home visits in his district ; and the story would begin over 
again. 

Not infrequently on such occasions Bobbie would report that 
he was still working at Dash and Co.’s, and had been all the 
time. Dash and Co.’s card would be again brought forth, and 
Bobbie’s name re-entered. Again an effort would be made to 
visit Dash and Co., allowing, as before, the necessary interval 
to elapse (during which time, of course, Bobbie might easily 
really leave Dash and Co.). Eventually another visit would be 
paid, and the situation explained to the manager. Perhaps 
by this time he was acquainted with Bobbie’s identity, and a 
report was forthcoming, and the manager would have no 
recollection of having ever denied knowledge of him. At other 
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times the mystery remained. Bobbie Smith was still unknown, 
and all efforts to trace him were fruitless. 

Sometimes the employer needed the boy’s address in order 
to furnish the desired information. Here it was clearly impos- 
sible for the visitor to carry with him all the identity marks 
which might be required ; and perhaps a difficulty such as the 
following might arise. 

“Main Street? Oh! you mean Ted Martini Yes, ’e lives in 
Main Street. Course we’ve got Ted Martin — ^been ’ere a long 
time, ’e ’as. That's ’oo you mean — ^Ted Martin. Now I come 
to think of it, there was something about ’is changing ’is name 
when ’e come ’ere.' Smith ? I believe 'e was known as Smith at 
school; got a stepfather or something, ’asn’t ’e? ’I, Bill; ain’t 
Ted Martin the lad as ’as a stepfather? Lives in Main Street. 
Wot’s ’is stepfather’s name? ’’ 

Bill would perhaps confirm the fact that Ted Martin’s step- 
father’s name was Smith. Perhaps Ted Martin was himself 
produced, and admitted (or refused to admit) his identity with 
Bobbie Smith. The change in Christian name, by the way, was 
found to be sufficiently common as not to strike the investigator 
even as peculiar or as demanding any explanation. 

In practice, therefore, it was not possible to obtain reports 
at regular intervals. The original scheme had been to make an 
inquiry of an employer once a year (provided that the child 
stayed in the same employment), so as to ascertain what pro- 
gress, if any, the child had made since the last report. This 
was carried out so far as possible in view of the difficulties 
mentioned above, but in practice the intervals elapsing between 
the receipt of reports might be considerably more than a year, 
or at times even considerably less. The investigators might, 
for instance, have to visit a firm about another boy within the 
year, when the position with regard to the first boy would be 
brought up to date even though a second report was not 
yet due. Intervals between the receipt of reports were therefore 
of very varying length, and no definite record could be kept of 
a boy’s or a girl’s progress by means of reports at stated intervals 
which were the same for all cases. 

Besides the practical difficulties of visiting employers at 
regular intervals, other difficulties were met in obtaining and 
assessing reports when the employers were visited. 
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4, Difficulties in obtaining Reports from 
Employers 

With, regard to these difi&culties the type of district in which 
the inquiry was carried out should be remembered. Many of 
the firms concerned were small ‘one-man' businesses carried 
on in the front parlour of private houses, in small workshops 
built in a yard in a back-street, or in one or two rooms of a 
building let off to many firms ; others were small shops, laun- 
dries, etc. Some of these employers were uneducated working- 
people who understood little or nothing of industrial efficiency 
or scientific methods. 

In the larger firms it was often impossible to obtain access 
to anyone who could give information based upon personal 
knowledge; the report was sometimes obtained from a clerk 
in the inquiry office or from a time-keeper at the door who 
merely knew the child concerned by sight and had never heard 
any complaints about him. Where the visitor gained admission 
to a higher authority it was found in the larger firms that the 
staff manager, departmental head, or whoever it might be, often 
had little or no personal knowledge of the juveniles working 
for the firm or in the department. Reference might be made 
to the wages-book to ascertain whether the boy or girl was 
stiU employed ; or, where the manager was more than usually 
co-operative, he might send for the foreman or immediate 
supervisor who was responsible for training the particular 
juvenile; but these last cases were comparatively rare in the 
district in which most of the work was carried out. 

This district contained two of the largest companies of car- 
riers; these employ a large number of boys as van-boys. 
Though such posts are not nominally temporary, they become 
almost so in practice, since the number of vacancies occurring 
in the adult staff as motor-drivers or warehousemen is extremely 
small in comparison with the number of juveniles employed ; 
and in practice the majority leave by the time they are sixteen, 
regardless of their efficiency in the work which makes little 
demand upon them, or of their suitability for the work of the 
adult to which there is a remote chance of promotion. One of 
these two firms alone employed at one time or another over 
5 per cent, of the boys concerned in the experiment. 
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The district contained also three of the largest main railway 
termini and goods stations ; and here, too, a great many boys 
were employed as van-boys or less frequently as messengers. 
Subject to a satisfactory medical examination, these appoint- 
ments become permaneirt ; and the boys remain as van-boys or 
messengers until the age of eighteen, when they are drafted to 
various railway departments. Between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen — i.e., during all the years covered by this inquiry 
— there is httle that can be said regarding the efficiency of the 
boy or his suitabihty either for the work he is on or for the 
work to which he will progress, the nature of which is not at 
the time determined. 

In the cases of these firms of carriers and the railways the 
visitors received reports from the various offices concerned; 
but the clerks giving the information had no knowledge of the 
boys, who were distributed at the various depots. The visitors 
had to report at which depot the particular boy was employed. 
The wages-books were referred to, whereupon the derk was able 
to ascertain whether the boy was stiU employed, and, in the 
case of the railways, whether he had yet been placed on the 
permanent staff. Any definite complaints regarding the boy 
might also be recorded, but short of this no further details 
could be obtained ; or if the boy was no longer employed the 
date of his discharge or resignation could be ascertained and, 
in the former case, the reason for the discharge. 

The district also contained a number of factories of the prin- 
cipal tobacco firms employing very big staffs, including a large 
number of the girls concerned in the inquiry. These firms were 
popular among school-leavers because of the good conditions 
which they usually offered, the comparatively high wages for 
begixmers, and the security of the posts, whose holders were 
likely to suffer little from unemployment. With these firms 
also inquiry had often to be made in the office or show-room 
from a clerk or employment officer who knew little or nothing 

the individuals employed in the factory ; and although he 
often went to the department concerned to make inquiry from 
the departmental head or forewoman, the reply brought back 
was usually a mere statement that she was "getting on all 
right” or that she was "quite satisfactory,” no opportunity 
being available for obtaining fuller particulars. 
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The amount and value of the information received from 
employers varied very much from district to district. Much 
more detailed information was as a rule forthcoming in the 
West End and City districts, where the employers, on the 
whole, were better educated people with rather more compre- 
hension of the purpose of the inquiry. In the small firms where 
the employer himself was seen he was often interested in the 
experiment and willing to co-operate; and, as he had also a 
personal knowledge of the workers, he was able to give fairly 
reliable information. In the case of the larger firms, in which 
the staff manager had Httle personal experience of the work of 
the juveniles, detailed records of progress were often sent at 
regular intervals to the emplo3nnent office, and these were 
consulted so as to form the basis of a report. 

In assessing the value of the information received from the 
employers it may be worth noting that out of approximately 
2000 employers visited one or other of the difficulties described 
below under various headings was met with in all but fifty-four 
of them. 

(a) Failure to understand the Point of the Inquiry 

For many of the employers boys were just boys, and the 
whole explanation of the purpose of the experiment left them 
as much in the dark as they were before. 

Sometimes, however, in spite of the inability of the employer 
to understand the experiment, information of some value was 
nevertheless received. One ‘small’ employer, for instance, 
anxious to do all he could to help, and greatly impressed by the 
magnificence of the word ‘psychology,’ demanded a definition of 
the term when the representative of the Institute was introduced 
to him. On some explanation being given to him, including a 
short account of the experiment and the information that the 
investigators believed two girls on their lists to be employed 
by him, he rushed out of the room to which he had invited 
the visitors, without waiting to hear the girls’ names, calUng 
at the top of his voice to his forewoman, "Hi, Sophie, have 
you got two girls here with psysiological minds ? Go and find 
out which they are.” On his return (Sophie having gone off to 
the work-room to make her investigations) the visitors gave 
him the names of the two girls about whom information was 
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wanted, whereupon he immediately tore out again shouting to 
Sophie that it was all right and calling for her presence. 
Presently he returned, accompanied by the said Sophie, and 
the explanation of the experiment was again given. Sophie at 
least grasped the situation sufficiently to realize that what was 
wanted was information as to the kind of work the girls were 
on, and their ability in it ; and she was able to tell the visitors 
what different types of work the girls had been on, and at which 
processes they had been best. She and her master together 
then accompanied the visitors over the factory, showing them 
the work that was actually being done, and pointing out the 
particular girls in whom they were interested. So information 
of value and of fair reliability was received, and the visitors 
departed on the most friendly terms with the employer, assured 
of his willingness to co-operate in the future by remembering 
always to employ girls with "psysiological'' minds! 

(&) Failure to realize Individual Differences or 
Requirements of Work 

Ignorance was, of course, responsible for the failure of many 
of these ' small ’ employers to recognize the existence of individual 
differences. “ Oh, he’s hke all other boys — ^no better, no worse,” 
was the frequent response to the visitor’s inquiries. To them it 
appears that what one boy can do another can, and if he does not 
it is because he does not work so hard. Differences in industry 
and honesty are realized, and as a rule differences in intelligence, 
or what the employer chooses to call intelligence. The boy who 
is giving most satisfaction is most intelligent, and will be better 
at any work. 

Often, too, they fail to realize the requirements of the job; 
honesty, cleanliness, willingness, are the points on which reports 
are most commonly given, and if a boy can be well spoken of 
in these ways, then he is suitable for his job. 

It is often realized that 'jobs’ require different grades of in- 
telligence, but the idea of there being a maximum as well as a 
minimum level of intelligence is quite incomprehensible to them. 

'' Oh, he’s all right, but he's on a job any boy can do ; it doesn't 
require any intelligence,” was a very frequent form of report. 
And yet if they come across a boy who can’t do it he is a fool 
indeed ! The possibility of his having too much intelligence, or 
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of there being incompatibilities of temperament, or lack of the 
requisite manual skill, has never occurred to them. They still 
hold the paradoxical opinion that the 'job’ requires no intelli- 
gence, but that the boy who fails in it does so through lack 
of intelligence ! 

Even in these cases, however, information of some value was 
often received. The employer who realized that one boy was 
better than another, and was willing to say so, was giving useful 
information even if his analysis of the reasons was entirely 
erroneous : the visitors were given the chance of analysing the 
reasons, and lack of industry or willingness might be the effect 
and not the cause of unsuitability of the work. The employer 
in this district who could correctly analyse the reasons for him- 
self was very rare. 

(c) Employer who thinks more of Effort than Ability 
Most unreliable of all, from the investigator’s point of view, 
because liable to give information which could be wrongly inter- 
preted, were those employers who realized, at least in some 
vague way, the existence of individual differences, but to whom 
effort was more important than achievement. With such 
employers the less suitable worker was apt to receive the better 
report, because, by very reason of his unsuitability, he had to 
put forward greater effort, and, therefore, deserved greater 
credit for any progress he might have made. One girl, for 
instance, entered an occupation from which the investigators 
had done their best to diasuade her. After some months they 
called on the employer, and were informed that the girl was a 
very good worker and making splendid progress. It seemed, 
indeed, as though their advice in this case had been unwise. 
But a year later they visited the employer again and received 
a similar report, but with an addition which threw a different 
light upon the situation. “Oh, she’s a very good girl. She's 
quite suitable; works hard — ^making splendid progress. Of 
course, she can’t help being slow, can she? It’s not her fault 
that she takes two years to learn what another girl would 
learn in one. She’s getting on splendidly, considering.’’ 

(d) Inquiry treated as a Welfare Inquiry 
One of the most common misconceptions on the part of the 
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employers was that of thinking of the inquiry as one regarding 
the welfare of the individual boy or girl ; the employer’s attitude 
was as toward an inspector who wished to see that the juveniles 
were being properly treated. He would describe all that he 
did for his employees, how he gave them an an n ual outing, 
provided rest-rooms and canteens, etc., rather than what the 
employee did for him. In one case, for instance, nearly the 
whole of the interview was taken up with an account of the 
great length of service of many of the workers, tlie friendly 
terms they were on with the management, ending with the 
reading of a letter written to the employer by the wddow of an 
employee recently deceased, thanking him for having paid all 
the funeral expenses, thus making it possible for them to have 
a really good funeral, of which a description was given. All 
that could be told of the girl in question was that she always 
seemed happy. 

Emphasis in such cases was laid upon the virtues of the firm, 
not of the employee, and often a great point was made of the 
fact that they did not turn employees off, even if they were 
inefficient. It was interesting to note, too, how often this 
statement was made by firms in which the only report that 
could be given about an individual employee was "He must 
be aU right or he wouldn’t be here.” 

(e) Misunderstanding 

One difficulty met with — less frequently, however, than the 
last — ^wasthat of misunderstanding on the part of the 'small’ 
employer. 

First, there was misunderstanding with regard to the motive 
for the testing of the child. The Institute was sometimes looked 
on as a sort of asylum ; psychology was confused with psycho- 
therapy, with psycho-analysis, even with spiritualism. This 
attitude on the part of the employer would produce the remark, 
"Was there something wrong with him, then?” "Was she 
delicate or something? ” This was especially found where there 
had been any trouble, as in one case in which it so happened 
that the mother had visited the firm the day before, in a 
drunken condition, to complain because her girl had not been 
promoted. Sometimes the employer expressed surprise at the 
testing because he had always found the boy quite normal, 
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psychological tests being taken as evidence of the fact that he 
must have been considered abnormal. Sometimes, too, the 
testing was taken as evidence that the child was supposed to 
be particularly bright, and that an especial interest was being 
taken in him for that reason. But by some employers the 
opposite idea was held : psychology was apparently considered 
as dealing only with the ordinary. "You know, I’m interested 
in psychology myself, miss,” one employer informed his visitors, 
"but I wouldn’t put this boy into the category of psychology. 
He isn’t like the ordinary boy ; he’s better than the ordinary 
— ^more intelligent.” 

Secondly, suspicion was sometimes aroused not with regard 
to the motive for testing (which probably was not grasped at 
all), but with regard to a hidden motive for the inquiry at the 
firm. This, too, was more liable to occur when there had been 
any ground of complaint among employees. 

(/) Anxiety to Please 

Sometimes the employer was anxious to please the visitors, 
who were thought to be interested in the particular boy in 
question and anxious to hear that he was doing well. He would 
report, "Oh, he’s getting on all right,” because he did not wish 
to give offence. At times this statement was made before the 
name of the boy in question was even mentioned! Some 
employers seemed to be capable only of assent, and the reply 
one obtained depended entirely upon the way in which the 
question was put. Often a satisfactory report was given in cases 
where it was afterward found that the young person in question 
had already left the service of the firm. On one occasion an 
inquiry was made about a boy and a satisfactory report given 
by the employer ; it was afterward found that the boy had never 
been in this firm at ah, but in another firm of the same name 
doing quite a different type of work I 

(g) Inability to give Desired Information 

It has already been pointed out (p. 176) that the individual 
interviewed, whether a manager, departmental head, or merely 
an inquiry clerk or time-keeper, often had no personal know- 
ledge of the individual employee’s work. Even where records 
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were looked up these were often inadequate. Sometimes sur- 
names were unknown; and Christian names were uncertain, 
being often different from the names by which the children 
had been known at school. Tommy or Billie, running errands 
in the stock-room, might or might not be the same as Edward 
Smith or David Jones who were reported to be learning the 
work of the firm. Even the wages-books sometimes recorded 
Christian names only, and not the names by which the investi- 
gators knew the children. 

On the other hand, there were firms which went to the 
opposite extreme, in which every employee was known only 
by a number, and no report could be obtained unless this 
number was known. 

There were firms, too, which kept no record of individual 
output. So long as a department as a whole turned out what 
was wanted when it was wanted no inquiry was made as to the 
part played by Polly or Jane in the total production. 

{h) Unwillingness to give Information 

Sometimes difficulty arose in obtaining reports through the 
unwillingness of the ' small ’ employer to co-operate. This might 
be due to lack of time ; a butcher interviewed in his shop with 
customers waiting to be served could hardly be expected to 
take a great interest in the inquiry, or to be wiUing to spend 
time discussing the special qualities of his errand-boy. Lack 
of interest in the employees or their welfare was also a frequent 
cause of the disinclination on the part of a ‘small’ employer to 
spend time discussing the question. 

Some employers were found who resented any interference 
and looked upon aU inquiries as unwarranted intrusion. This 
was especially so in old-established and conservative firms, who 
had never known such a thing happen before and regarded 
anything modern as merely another sign of the decadence of 
the times. 

Often an employer was manifestly unwilling to say anything 
to an employee’s detriment, for fear of injuring his future 
career. This, of course, was really due to lack of understanding 
of the point of the inquiry. It was interesting to note how 
seldom an unsatisfactory report was given about the employee 
concerned by those ‘small’ employers who declared, in general, 
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that modem education was entirely unsound, and that it was 
impossible in these days to get a satisfactory boy or girl. The 
boy about whom inquiry was being made was almost invariably 
said to be quite satisfactory. 

This prejudice against modern education was often combined 
with the failure to realize the existence of individual differences. 
All inefficiency was blamed upon education. If a boy could 
do one thing he could do another; if he were unable it was 
because his education had been wrong. One employer brought 
up as a proof of the inefficiency of modern education the case 
of a boy he knew who had passed music examinations and 
therefore must be able to learn shorthand; and the fact that 
he was unsuccessful in a shorthand course proved that it was 
being badly taught ! The same employer in giving his report 
about the boy under inquiry declared that he was quite satis- 
factory and doing his job well, but that he was on a per- 
fectly simple job which any boy could do ; and then embarked 
on a tirade against modern education, declaring that it was 
quite impossible in these days to get a boy who was able 
to do the job ! 

5. Difficulties arising in the Interfretation 
OP Reports 

Besides all these difficulties experienced in obtaining informa- 
tion from employers, others arose over the interpretation of the 
information given. Some of the causes of false interpretations 
are obvious in the account given of the obtaining of reports, 
as in the case of the employers who reported on effort rather 
than suitability. Perhaps the chief dangers of misinterpretation 
fall under two main headings. 

(a) Considerations other than Efficiency in Nominal Work 

Considerations quite other than efficiency in the work which 
the boy was supposed to be doing often entered into the 
employer’s report. A boy’s willingness to do other jobs, his 
social adaptability to his surroundings, might be the things 
that mattered. One boy, for example, reported that he was 
learning to make perambulators — ^an occupation apparently 
coming under the heading of woodwork. The ‘firm,’ when 
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visited, was found to consist of “me and the missus,” and this 
boy was the only employee. The employer reported him to be 
“a very good boy — quite like one of the family and a perfec’ 
little gentleman. ’Elps the missus in the kitchen, an’ takes the 
kids out in the park when ’e ’as time to spare.” Satisfactory 
as the report was, it told nothing regarding efficiency in 
woodwork. It might be taken more appropriately, perhaps, to 
indicate efficiency as a houseboy or nursery helper ! 

{&) Psychology of the Employer 

The psychology of the employer had often to be taken into 
account nearly as much as the psychology of the employee. A 
motherly, good-hearted, but muddly old lady was visited in a 
little laundry in a back-street of a slum district. "I couldn’t 
wish for a better boy” was her exclamation when his name 
was mentioned. "If ’e were me own son I couldn’t say no 
different.” She went on to extol Tommy at length, giving 
account of aU his virtues, how he took such an interest in the 
business and often looked through the books and told her she 
had made a mistake in entering, etc. No doubt Tommy’s occa- 
sional correction of her extremely shaky entries marked him 
out in her eyes as a paragon of efficiency, and spoke more of the 
state of the business than of Tommy’s ability. Other reasons 
for the happy state of affairs existing between Tommy and his 
employer soon became apparent as she expounded his virtues 
further. " ’E’s such a nice boy . . . always witting to stay late 
and to come on Sundays. , . . And we often give ’im a bit o' 
dinner ’cos we aU like 'im so much.” She continued, “I don't 
want to speak no ’arm of no one, but ’is mother ain’t wot she 
should be. She ain’t one to deny ’erself for the children, an’ 
that's the truth.” 

Here lay the crux of the situation. Tommy was naturally 
witling to stay in the evenings and to come on Sunday where 
some one took an interest in him; and his employer, who must 
have some one to mother and whose own sons were grown up, 
had found in her employee a child who appreciated the mother- 
ing he did not get at home. The reports meant nothing as 
regards Tommy’s efficiency in a laundry, nor could this, in any 
case, be ascertained in such conditions, where the efficiency of 
the employer herself was more than doubtful. 
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6. Rating of the Information received from 
Employers 

In view of all these conditions leading to the misinterpreta- 
tion of reports an attempt was made to grade all employers’ 
reports on a five-point scale — A, B, C, D, E — according to the 
apparent value of the information, taking into account the 
employer’s willingness to co-operate, his knowledge of the indi- 
viduals, and his understanding, so far as could be estimated, 
of the point of the inquiry. The grading was, of course, a purely 
subjective one, depending upon the judgment of the particular 
visitor ; and in dealing with the results afterward it was not 
found possible to distinguish between the different grades of 
report, the number of variables being already so great as to 
reduce the groups dealt with to very small ones. This grading 
was, however, sometimes useful for deciding which of two 
reports from the same employer was to be accepted, and whether 
a report was to be taken on its face-value or to be put into 
the indeterminate group, 

7. Value of Employers’ Reports 

Valuable as these reports were as a help toward assessing the 
suitability of work, a short examination of them suffices to show 
that they are not sufficiently reliable to be taken in their entirety 
as a sole measure of success. Too many errors occur, both in 
the reports themselves and in their interpretation, for such 
complete reliance to be placed on them. 

Of aU the reports received 82 per cent, of those given on boys 
and 88 per cent, of those given on girls expressed entire satisfac- 
tion with the young person concerned. In view of the immense 
amount of complaining that goes on among employers regarding 
the general inefficiency of modern children, these figures are 
obviously absurd. There are probably two explanations of this 
paradox. 

First, there is the unwillingness of the employer to say any- 
thing to the detriment of the lad or girl, for fear of doing him or 
her harm. In some cases imsatisfactory details were eventually 
extracted from the employer with difficulty. 

Secondly, it must be remembered that the investigators 
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visited employers only when the young person concerned had 
been at least three months in the work; nor did they visit then 
if they had heard in the interval that he had moved elsewhere. 
They therefore obtained reports only for those individuals who 
had been sufficiently satisfactory to stay at least three months. 
And yet a report obtained earlier would have been of httle 
value, as the employer would hardly have had time to discover 
the young employee’s efficiency. 

As has been already noted, the lad or girl had sometimes left 
the firm before the visitors heard that he or she was there ; or 
left while they were waiting for an opportunity to visit, and 
therefore no report was obtained. In general it can be said that 
the longer a young person was in the service of a firm the more 
chance there was that a report would be obtained, and obviously 
the more likelihood there was that the report would express 
satisfaction with his or her efficiency. There are so many 
possible reasons for leaving posts, and so many temporary posts 
available, that it cannot be assumed that all those who left 
posts after a short time were unsatisfactory. But obviously 
among the reports that the investigators failed to obtain a 
larger proportion would have been unsatisfactory than among 
those which were obtained. 

This difficulty was impossible to overcome in' practice. 
Theoretically, of course, all employers could have been visited, 
whether the employee had left or not, but the magnitude of the 
work (there were some children who had had over twenty posts 
in two years) rendered this impossible. Moreover, it would not 
have been worth while. A retrospective report could never 
compare in value with the report on a present employee ; and 
to carry it out thoroughly would have meant, at times, visiting 
an employer for a report on a young person who had worked 
there for one day a year or more ago — an obvious waste of time. 
It was the investigators' experience that if the employee had 
left some time before the visit was paid the employer had 
usually forgotten all details about the child, if not its actual 
existence. 

Since, however, this loss of the larger proportion of reports 
in unsatisfactory cases was the same for boys and girls in aU 
classes of work, it was considered that for comparative purposes 
the employers' reports provided a fairly suitable criterion. 
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8. Position of Information at the End of the 
Follow-up Period 

In spite of all the difficulties detailed above in obtaining and 
assessing information, a very fair proportion of reasonably 
reliable information was eventually obtained.' There were, of 
course, many straightforward cases in which no contradictions 
occurred, and in which the Mnd of work obtained was quite 
clear and weU known, and the length of tenure fairly certain. 
Girls who were doing dressmaking, and had been in only one 
or two posts since leaving school; girls in domestic service, in 
shops, in clerical work, etc., where no doubt existed as to the 
type of work upon which they were actually engaged; boys 
who were openly and ostensibly running errands, and whose 
occupation went by no other name; boys doing woodwork in 
large and good-class firms, where one could safely assume that 
the woodworkers did not have to " ’elp the missus in the kitchen 
an’ take the kids out in the park”; boys on various branches 
of optical work, of which the particular process was given 
— ^information about these and many others was straightforward 
and definite, leaving no doubt as to their industrial careers. 
Moreover, in many of those cases in which it was at first impos- 
sible to say exactly what was meant or what work was being 
done, eventually, either by further inquiry from the young 
person himself or from the employer, a more accurate account 
of the true meaning of the terms was obtainable. 

Contradictions as regards the length of tenure of posts and 
the chronological order of posts apparently held simultaneously 
were, however, less frequently disposed of satisfactorily. 

As it was not possible to inquire about all the 1200 children 
during the last week or two of the inquiry, it was decided to 
count information as being up to date if it was received any 
time after Januar}? i, 1929. As, however, not a very great many 
inquiries had been made during the first three months of 1929, 
the majority of the information received in those cases which 
were counted as being up to date was received in April, May, 
or June 1929, during which time a final effort was made to get 
in touch with as many as possible of the boys and girls. This 
final effort was made by writing to all boys and girls, except 
a few from whom the Care Committee kindly undertook to 
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collect information, about whom nothing had been heard since 
January i, 1929, and then visiting the homes of those who did 
not reply to our letter. 

Since, on the whole, there were indications that the young 
persons were beginning to settle and to stop somewhat longer 
in posts than they had done hitherto, the position as it appeared 
at the time of the last inquiry can be taken as approximately 
that existing at the end of July 1929, when the foUow-tip work 
ceased, although in most cases one could not be actually certain 
that no change had taken place since the last inquiry was made. 
Those for whom the last inquiry was made in May or June 1929 
were sometimes found to have changed their posts a week or 
two previously; and it must be admitted that some of those 
about whom the final inquiry was made in the earlier part of 
1929 had probably changed their work before the end of July. 
In some cases it was known that they had done so — too late to 
make further inquiry possible. 

Assuming then, as we must in practice, that at the end of the 
follow-up period all the young persons were still in the posts 
that the investigators had last heard about (provided this 
information was received later than January i, 1929), the 
position at the end of that period may be set forth as follows. 

Position of Information about the Boys at end of July 1929 
Total number of boys dealt with . . . .625 

Whereabouts known between January i and July 31, 1929 

Present firm known 512 

Out of work at time of inquiry . . . 13 

Unemployed through, illness 2 

In reformatory 3 

Total . . 530 

Position regarding the 95 boys not included above 
Kind of work known, but not actual firm . . 24 

Known to be deceased i 

Known to have emigrated 5 

Address unlmown, moved from district . . 40 

Lost trace of in other ways 25 

Total . 95 

The whereabouts during 1929 of 84-8 per cent, of the boys was there- 
fore known. 
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Position of Infonnation about the Girls at end of July 1929 
Total number of girls dealt with . . . .582 

Whereabouts hnoim between January i and July 31, 1929 

Present firm known 445 

Out of work at time of inquiry .... 8 

At home, not desiring work 6 

Unemployed through illness 7 

Married 3 

Sent to institutions 3 

Total . , . 472 

Position regarding the no girls not included above 
Kind of work known, but not actual firm . .28 

Known to be deceased i 

Address unknown, moved from district . . 6q 

Lost trace of in other ways 21 

Total . . .110 

The whereabouts durhig 1929 of 8i-i per cent, of the girls was 
therefore known. 


From tlie above table it must not, however, be supposed that 
full and detailed information was available for all the 512 boys 
and 445 girls whose place of employment at the end of the 
inquiry had been ascertained. In many of these cases the past 
industrial history was incomplete or unreliable, and frequently 
contained contradictory or incompatible statements. A further 
table, showing approximately the number of cases in which 
information appears to be complete and those in which it does 
not appear to cover the whole of the period under consideration, 
or in which contradictions and incompatibilities have never 
been satisfactorily cleared up, will serve to show the actual 
position more clearly. 

Complete and Incomplete Information, Contradictory Statements, etc. 

Experimental and Control Groups Combined 


Number of cases in which the information appeared to 
be fairly complete throughout the follow-up period, 
including reports from the employers and employees 
on all posts held for six or more months . . . 109 130 

Number of cases in which information appeared to be 
fairly complete with the exception of employers’ or 
employees’ reports 175 134 
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Number of cases in which information is incomplete as ' Boys Girls 
regards the number of posts held or length of tenure 
of the posts 1 204 187 

Number of cases in which contradictory or incompatible 

information is on hand 2 log 70 

Number of cases m which the names of firms or the 

nature of the work is not known for all posts . . 114 123 


Note. The above groups are not neces-sarily mutually exclusive, 
since incompleteness and contradictions might occur in the same case. 

1 For 99 boys and 68 girls the intervals unaccounted for were of less than 
six months’ duration, or, if longer than Ihis, couV be p’-psumed to have been 
filled by lOine of inokno-.vn po.-.;s, al'hciig 1 1 ns wa-siioi deiiniiciy asc.irlai.ic.l 
Such cases a.'o roii'idpicd a* complete i:i ‘ ic tnbie 

CoriuadicLious rcgirding i-ousou for ipa\ ing jo-iI-j r ud ea>ci ir. wii'cli '.rms 
deny (!in-)l.-)v-'i}ia hoy or gi-1 kuo.ni robe uor'iing t’lcic liaveiiot heeu inefaded 
iiiid'.r rl’ii heading Tor 5.1 bo> s and ii gnl" -..ic'i con’ latlictions .-'iid incom- 
patihiliiTis c.c’c not \c;y iraporlant and were oveik’okcd in ihe suiti-iioal 
troatmont, 
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CHAPTER VII 

ANALYSIS OF FOLLOW-UP DATA 

T he value, as a piece of systematic inquiry, of the work 
described in the preceding chapters will already be appa- 
rent. But no proof has yet been given that the opinions of the 
vocational advisers were well founded, or that the children 
gained, or could have gained, any benefit by being advised. 
This task must now be undertaken — at least, to the extent of 
trying to show that studies of a child’s abilities enable his 
success or failure in an occupation to be foretold. 

It has unfortunately proved impossible to demonstrate, as 
the investigators could have wished, that, by the procedure of 
advising, the children were helped to obtain more quickly 
work of a suitable kind, because so small a proportion of them 
were found to have acted upon the advice given . Owing, perhaps, 
sometimes to the condition of the labour market, but certainly 
also because of economic pressure at home, the children appear 
for the most part to have been forced to take the first, or the best 
paid, post available. How many seriously considered the advice 
at aU is difficult to say ; certainly little or no effort was made by 
the parents to find work for their children of the kind suggested. ^ 
It was perhaps optimistic to have expected that the children 
would in general act against the force of economic circumstances 
or against their own inclinations (when these were contrary to 
the proposals of the adviser) on the recommendation of an 
Institute for whose help they had not asked and whose aims 
and principles they did not understand. At any rate, whatever 
the cause, the fact remains that few children actually started 
their occupational life in posts recommended at the school 
conferences, and even when the child believed that a post of 
the kind he wanted was waiting for him— a friend or relative 
having ‘spoken’ for him — ^it seems that his hopes were generally 
disappointed. 

1 Not more than, i par cent, were directly influenced by tRe advice, but the 
indirect influences may have been much greater. 
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The remaining task, however, is sufficient in itself. For if it 
can be demonstrated conclusively that the success or failure of 
the child in his work is related in some degree to the studies of 
his psychological make-up, and to the forecasts of efficiency 
based upon them, the benefits consequent on the acceptance 
of vocational advice may readily be imagined. 

The first step is to find a satisfactory means of expressing 
such relations as exist between the complicated events in the 
child’s career and the survey of his abilities and character. Two 
sets of measures are needed — one to express the success or 
efficiency of the adolescent in his work {i.e., his suitability for it) , 
the other to express the congruity ^ between the adviser’s views 
as to his vocational potentialities and the post he has actually 
entered. The first need is met by noting how many posts the 
child has had, of what kind they have been, why they have 
been given up, how efficient the child has been in them, what 
the employer thought of him, and the like. The second need 
requires further consideration of the recommendations or pro- 
posals made to the child at the time of leaving school and of 
the grounds upon which they were based, and a grading of the 
posts actually obtained according to the degree of agreement 
or congruity with the recommendations shown by these posts. 


I. Criteria of Suitability 

The only test of the intrinsic suitability of a post is the child’s 
success in it ; but success cannot be determined without con- 
sidering the child's career in a variety of aspects. The most 
popular criterion of success — earnings — ^must be excluded in 
this inquiry because of the short duration of the follow-up ; for 
the period immediately after leaving school is a time when 
posts without prospects generally carry more pay than those 
with prospects. Hence analysis of the follow-up data has been 
directed toward the elucidation of the following specific points : 

(1) The number of posts held by the child and the time 

spent in each. 

(2) The nature of the reports by children and employers 

on their efficiency in, and liking for, the work. 

1 See p. 197, n. 2. 
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(3) The reasons for leaving posts given by the children 
and by the employers. 

It was considered reasonable to expect that, generally speak- 
ing, posts of high intrinsic suitability would, other things being 
equal, be retained longer than posts of low suitability. Assuming 
that all the accidents of industrial life, such as seasonal trade 
fluctuations, are distributed at random over the children in this 
experiment — and, as they appear to have so often acted inde- 
pendently of the advice offered, this seems justifiable — any 
differences that may appear in the rate of change of occupation 
between one group of children and another we may attribute 
to some definite cause, such as the suitability of the occupation 
for the child as expressed by his efficiency in it. If this be 
granted, then it would appear that, if a child who has entered 
what is regarded as a highly suitable occupation for him 
remains in it a considerable time, whereas another child has 
given up what seems to be a very unsuitable post within a few 
days, and if these phenomena are repeated frequently among 
the children under observation, we are justified in thinking 
that the judgments of suitability are well founded. By similar 
reasoning, any connexions that may be disclosed between the 
adviser’s opinion and the employer’s satisfaction with the child, 
or between the nature of the advice and the reasons for leaving, 
may be used as evidence of the value of that advice. 

This evidence is shown in detail in Chapter IX, but the 
methods of analysis must first be explained. 


2. Studies of Posts Held 
(«) Classification of Posts according to Type of Work 
The first task was to classify posts according to the nature 
of the work to be performed. This piece of occupation analysis 
was very important, since any conclusions as to the suitability 
of a post would be very much affected by errors of classification. 
Three main classes were recognized, with appropriate sub- 
divisions, thus : 

(i) Mental Work, Work of a clerical type, in which the 
ability displayed through the medium of language is more 
important than the ability displayed in practical affairs, and in 
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which the interest lies in papers and abstract ideas rather than 
in persons or concrete material. Manual and mechanical skills 
are considered to be relatively unimportant, although dexterities, 
such as are wanted in typewi'iting, are not disregarded. 

Two sub-classes were employed according to the level of 
general ability required — ^high or medium — especially in rela- 
tion to the demands likely to be made upon the child if 
promoted. 

(ii) Social Work.^ Work involving eitlrer social contacts or 
the ideal of personal service — i.e., work in which the interest 
lies in persons rather than in papers or concrete material. 
Personality and temperament are here important, and play a 
large part in the judgment of the suitability of the work. 

Two sub-classes were made for the girls according to the 
intelligence, social status, and type of personality required. 

A similar division was not needed for the boys, as the 
openings were far fewer. 

(iii) Manual Work. Work in which the interest lies in concrete 
material and construction. 

Three sub-groups were found necessary — skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled — according to the levels of intelligence and dex- 
terity required. In the case of boys the skilled group was 
further divided into four sections according to the nature of the 
work and the materials to be dealt with. 

Thus there were, in all, nine broad classes, or types, of 
work for the boys, and seven for the girls. (See Table on 
pp. 196, 197.)_ 

It will readily be appreciated that some of these classes con- 
tain a variety of kinds of work, and that the differences between 
members of the same class are sometimes considerable. The 
smaUness of the groups, however, as weU as the incompleteness 
of present-day occupation analysis, make it difficult to sub- 
divide further. On the other hand, the psychological differences 
between the classes correspond closely to those used in framing 
the original recommendations, the occupations classified being, 
of course, those available to the children concerned in the 
experiment. 

^ ' Social Work ’ is here used for any work which involves human interest, 
personal service, or contacts in which ability to 'mix’ with others is a primary 
requisite. It is not used in the generally accepted sense of work for the 
improvement of social conditions. 
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BOYS 

Mental Worh 
Class I. Office-boy- 
Junior clerk 
Post-office (messenger) 
Etc. 


II. Minor clencal 
Warehouse 
Etc. 


Social WoYk 

III. Page-boy 
Kitchen-boy 
Shop assistant 
Messenger (shop, lac- 
tory, etc.) 
Attendant 
Porter 
Etc. 


Manual Work, Skilled 

IV. Printing 
Bookbinding 
Leatherwork 
Etc. 

V. Furniture 

Cabinet-making 

Upholstery 

Etc. 

VI. Metalwork 

Engineering 

Instrument-making 

Jewellery 

Watch- and clock- 
making 
Silversmithing 
Electroplating 
Etc. 


GIRLS 

Mental Work 
Class I. General office 

Shorthand and typing 

Post-office 

Etc. 


II. Minor clerical 
Cash-desk 
Warehouse 
Shop (clerical) 
Etc. 


Social Work 

III. Showroom 
Nursemaid 
Domestic servant 
(superior) 

Etc. 


IV. Shop (counter) 
Errands 
Lift-girl 
Waitress 

Domestic servant 
Etc. 

Manual Work, Skilled 

V. Dressmaking 
Millinery 
Tailoring 
Leatherwork 
Bookbinding 
Etc. 
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BOYS 

Manual Work, Skilled — continued 
Class VII. Heavy constructional 
work 
Building 
Joinery 
Plumbing 

Painting and deco- 
rating 
Masonry 
Etc. 

Manual Work, Semi-skilled'^ 

VIII. Optical work 
Boot and shoe 
Assembling 
Etc. 


Manual Work, Unskilled 

IX. All kinds of routine 
factory work 


GIRLS 


Manual Work, Semi-skilled'^ 

Class VI. Artificial flowers 
Box-making 
Brush-making 
Optical work 
Fancy packing 
Etc. 

Manual Work, Unskilled 

VII. All kinds of routine 
factory work {e.g., 
bottling, labelling, 
nutcracking, card- 
ing, etc.) 


(b) Judging the Suitability of Posts Found 

The original recommendation expressed the adviser’s judg- 
ment of what would be suitable work — i.e., work in which 
efficiency might be expected. The new problem was to deter- 
mine the extent of agreement or degree of congruity ® between 
the post obtained and the post recommended or approved. A 
comparatively crude solution may be obtained by saying 
whether the post the child has taken is like or unlike the post 
advised, basing the decision perhaps upon the resemblances, if 
any, between the classes (listed above) to which the posts 
belong. But there are obviously degrees of likeness, and the 

1 These occupations are classified as semi-skilled on the basis of the psycho- 
logical abilities required for performing them. They are not necessarily those 
which are generally known as semi-skilled in normal industrial terminology. 
A few cases of tailoring among boys wore also put in this cl^s since they were 
too few to make a separate class among the skilled occupations. 

* Congruity is used throughout this analysis in the sense here described. It 
was found confusing to talk about the 'suitability' of posts as judged by 
agreement with advice, because of the distinction between 'real' suitability 
and 'judged' suitability 
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twofold division— like and unlike—creates many practical diffi- 
culties : in attempting a twofold analysis in the earlier stages 
of this investigation it was found impossible to carry it out in a 
wholly satisfactory manner. Accordingly, grades of suitability, 
A, B, C, D, E, were allotted on the following scale : 

Grade. A. A post which gives considerable scope for the 
development of the abilities possessed by the child ; 
it is the post, or one of several posts, judged to be 
best fitted to his or her psychological make-up. The 
type of work recommended at the time of leaving 
school was given this grade. 

Grade B. A post affording some scope, but rather less 
than one in Grade A, for the development of the abili- 
ties possessed. It is not the best post, or one of the 
best posts, for the child, but is often another occupation 
in the same general class, or in a closely allied class, 
of work. The t3T>e of work proposed as an alternative 
to the principal recommendation was placed in this 
grade. 

Grade C. A post which affords little or no scope for the 
development of the abilities possessed by the child, 
but in which, nevertheless, he is likely to achieve 
a satisfactory measure of success, and to behave 
to the satisfaction of the employer. Posts of this 
grade were numerous, so that it was sometimes 
found useful to use C -f- and C - to indicate tendencies 
toward higher or lower grades of suitability. 

Grade D. A post which does not accord at all well with the 
child’s abilities or temperament, and in which it 
does not appear very probable that happiness or 
success will result. 

Grade E. A post in which it appears extremely unlikely 
that the child will be happy or successful. 

Every recorded post actually held was graded in this manner, 
the work necessitating constant reference to the results of the 
psychological examination and to the proposals made to the 
child at the time of leaving school. It will be understood that 
these gradings of posts have no meaning apart from the children 
to whom they refer ; there is no attempt to grade occupations on 
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a ‘suitability scale’; for work which is graded A for one child 
may be graded D for another. The grading represents an 
attempt to assess the 'adjustment' between the child and 
the post. 

It should be particularly noted that posts graded C may be 
of at least two kinds. A boy of good abilities, both intellectual 
and manual, capable of succeeding in clerical work or in a 
highly skilled trade, may have taken a post in Class IX (un- 
skilled). This type of work is not at aU in accord with the 
advice given, since it affords no scope for the development of 
the boy’s recognized abilities, and, unless there is a definite 
prospect of some better post resulting from it, the boy would 
be well advised to leave it. Nevertheless, there is no reason 
to suppose that the boy will do the work badly ; on the contrary, 
he may be expected to do it well, but even if he does so his 
abilities are not being appropriately employed. The post cannot 
therefore be graded higher than C. 

In a second case the child may possess such poor abilities or 
such lack of the personality required for ‘social’ work that the 
only work for which he' can be recommended is of the unskilled 
type. Work in Class IX (VII for guls) would therefore be 
graded A ; all work outside this class would be graded D or E. 
But within Class IX, boys, or Class VII, girls, some posts may 
be in closer agreement with the advice than others, the least 
congruent being graded C. 

Hence a post graded C may be held either, as in the first, 
example, by a child whose supposed abilities are not fully 
employed, or, as in the second instance, by one who is not able 
to supply the skfil and personality believed to be needed for 
high success in the work.^ In the former case a grading C* 
was given. 

(c) Statements from Employers regarding Efficiency of 
Children in the Posts held by them 

Just as in grading posts for congruity with the Institute’.s 
advice, so in taking the employer's opinion of the child’s work 
as a criterion of suitability a scale of ratings was found to be 

^ In some of tlie tables compiled from the follow-np data posts of these 
two types (graded C) were kept separate, but insufheient differences were 
found between them to justify separate treatment (see p. 241). 
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necessary. The scale (which was not, however, communicated 
to the employer) was as follows : 

Grade i. All expressions of opinion of the type of “ Highly 
satisfactory,” “Above average,” “Very good indeed,” 
and the like, whether enlarged upon or not. 

Grade 2. “Satisfactory,” “Average ability,” “All right,” 
“Getting on nicely,” “Appears suitable,” and similar 
remarks. 2 + was assigned if some qualifying remark 
was added suggesting a rather better degree of suit- 
ability, especially if the employer showed that his 
report of “Satisfactory” was founded upon know- 
ledge, and was not given merely on the absence of 
definite facts one way or the other. 2 - was given if 
some qualifying remark was added suggesting doubt 
as to the real suitability of the boy or girl for the work. 
E.g., “He’s all right, but nothing brilliant,” “Quite 
satisfactory, but won’t go far,” “Nothing special,” etc. 

Grade 3. Reports such as “Unsatisfactory,” “Not very 
good,” “No use,” “Doesn’t sqem to take to it,” “Will 
never work,” etc. 

Grade 4. Used when no report on efficiency was given at 
all, the remarks made being on irrelevant or minor 
points. E.g., “Nice little chap,” “Comes from a good 
home,” “Gets into bad company,” “Quite clean and 
punctual and honest,” “Getting better now, but we 
had some trouble at first because he would eat onions 
and the other workers objected.”^ 

{d) Statements by the Children regarding the Suitability 
of the Post 

Although the reports by the children were expressed in rather 
different terms from those used by the employers, a similar 
scheme of grading was applicable. Four similar classes of report 
were utilized, scaled in the same way as the employers’ reports. 

(e) The Significance of the Various Reasons for 
leaving Posts 

It has already been pointed out (p. 15 1) that the exact reason 
for leaving a post could not always be ascertained. Nor has it 
1 These examples actually occiirred. of course, during the investigations, 
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been possible to say with certainty which of the reasons given 
either by the child or by the employer implied inefficiency (i.e., 
unsuitability) on the part of the child. On the whole, it 
has seemed justifiable to regard the following reasons (when 
explicitly stated) as indicating unsuitability: 

(а) Dismissed for inefficiency. 

(б) Dismissed because physically unlit. 

(c) Dismissed for bad behaviour (the particular form of 

bad behaviour was always taken into account). 

(d) Left of his own accord because he thought the work 

was unhealthy. 

(e) Left because he did not like it (though this may refer 

as much to the conditions of the particular firm as 
to the type of work). 

(/) Left because there were too many errands. 

(g) Left because of restlessness — i.e., wanted a change, 
wanted a holiday, etc. 

It is obvious that these reasons do not necessarily mean 
unsuitability of the work. For example, bad behaviour may 
be due more to high spirits or to bad upbringing than to mal- 
adjustment to the work. Yet it may be due, just as frequently, 
to the repression of natural interests, or it may be a reaction 
to the monotony of the work or even a deliberate attempt by 
the boy to secure dismissal from uncongenial work.^ 

“Slackness of trade,” which is one of the commonest reasons 
for leaving a post, does not directly imply inefficiency, though 
there are certainly many cases in which inefficiency is a deter- 
mining factor, the least efficient being those most likely to be 
selected by the employer for dismissal. But in view of the fact 
that in many cases the newest comer, and not necessarily the 
least promising, was the first to go, it was thought desirable 
to exclude this reason from those denoting inefficiency or 
unsuitability. 

For the same reasons "low pay” was excluded, though it 
sometimes meant that the child couldn’t earn enough on piece- 
work. In almost every reason given by the child it is, of course, 
possible to find something connected with efficiency ; even such 
an apparently impersonal reason as "Firm moved too far 

^ One boy admitted to the investigators that this was the case. 
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away” may suggest unsuitability when contrasted with the 
fact that some children were wilhag to travel farther to a post 
in which they were happy. But in general it seems best to take 
the reasons at their face-value, and only the seven already listed 
(a — g) were regarded as implying some degree of unsuitability. 
Probably in some cases these reasons have been wrongly 
assigned, but there seems no reason to suppose that the errors 
will be other than randomly distributed; this being so, any 
differences that may be found regarding the distribution of the 
reasons for leaving, as between posts of high and of low degrees 
of congruity respectively, may be taken to be a true representa- 
tion of the facts. 

It should perhaps be added that in classifying the reasons 
for leaving no reference was made to the case histories of the 
individuals concerned, and therefore the judgments of the 
investigators as to the most suitable work for the individual 
play no part in this piece of analysis. Consequently, the value 
of the vocational advice will be demonstrated if the reasons 
for leaving which cormote inefficiency occur most often in the 
case of posts that are least congruent with the advice given, 
and if a progressive diminution in the frequency of such reasons 
is shown in passing from the 'least congruent’ to the 'most 
congruent’ posts. 

3. Some Difficulties Considered 
The results of these various methods of analysis are discussed 
in detail in the next chapter; but it will be helpful, perhaps, 
to explain some of the practical difficulties of tliis analysis and 
how they have been met. 

(a) Classifying the Posts 

In classifying the posts according to the type of work involved 
various problems arose, of which the following are typical. 

(i) Duties of the Post a 'Mixture.’ The post might require 
bits of various kinds of work, and the amount of each might 
vary. In those cases in which the work progresses in difficulty 
it may be impossible to discover at what stage the duties of the 
post change. Thus, a boy starting on odd jobs may do a little 
work at the bench on occasions ; gradually the time spent on 
work at the bench may increase until, with the engagement 
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of younger boys for the odd jobs, he may find himself wholly 
occupied in this way. Wlienever it was known that an errand- 
boy post had prospects of this kind it was classified according 
to what it might be expected to lead to. 

(ii) Posts with Little, if Any, Prospects. Classification was 
difficult in these cases because the prospects were so uncertain. 
An errand-boy, for instance, employed in a small grocer’s or 
greengrocer’s shop has little prospect of being engaged as a 
counter-hand, and only in exceptional circumstances can he be 
regarded as having found a post leading to salesmanship. Yet 
the post cannot be said to be leading to anything else ! Simi- 
larly, only a small proportion of the van-boys engaged by firms 
of carriers have any prospect of employment as drivers, porters, 
or warehousemen. 

Since the prospects of a post have a considerable influence 
over a boy’s willingness to remain in it,i and since errands are 
often the only mode of entering a desired occupation, it seems 
reasonable to include posts in which the apparent prospects are 
good in that class to which the more skilled work to which it 
was leading would belong, even tliough it tiuns out that the 
post was left before this work could be begtur. 

On the other hand, it was realized that, in the case of the 
employers’ reports, the nature of the work actually done was 
under discussion. The employer could only report upon what 
the child was (or had been) doing, and hence his report upon 
an errand-boy often gave no clue to the latter’s suitability for 
the work to which he might later be promoted. It will be 
understood that this problem arose mainly in connexion with 
the posts held and relinquished during the earlier part of the 
child’s career ; in the case of those held at the time of the last 
inquiry the errand stage was usually past. 

So also, in dealing with the child’s expression of hking for a 
particular kind of work, it is to be remembered that it refers 
chiefly to the work the child is actually doing. Opinions as to 
liking work not actually tried were not of much value. Although 
the children were asked to say in their replies to letters how they 
liked their work and prospects, the replies dealing wdtb pros- 
pects (especially when in the negative) mostly referred to the 

^ Prospects are immediate or remote. Not many of these boys or tlioir 
parents seriously considered the remote prospects. 
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estimated chances of being permanently absorbed into the firm, 
rather than to their anticipated liking for the work that they 
might expect to have to do. 

[b) Grading Posts for Congruity with Advice 

It was by no means easy to grade posts for congruity with 
the advice given. The information available was not always 
sufficiently detailed or reliable to enable such estimates to be 
made promptly, precisely, or with certainty. The advice given 
to the children, especially in the later stages of the experi- 
ment, was often expressed in psychological terms with specific 
examples of suitable occupations. These instances obviously 
did not exhaust the list of trades that might appropriately be 
considered; many quite suitable posts had never been men- 
tioned. In carrying out the analyses some latitude had there- 
fore to be allowed in deciding which posts were to be graded A, 
as being posts actually recommended or sufficiently similar to 
them in nature to be considered equivalent. 

In this connexion it must always be borne in mind that 
abilities and temperament vary from child to child, and there- 
fore posts are never exactly equivalent, even when the same 
kind of work is recommended to different children. Two types 
of work may be so much allied that the majority of the boys 
who are considered suitable for the one occupation may be 
recommended for the other. But cases will occur in which the 
second type of work is not quite so suitable as the first because 
the boy lacks some quality which is not demanded to quite 
the same degree by work of the first kind. Thus, carpentry 
and cabinet-making are similar in many respects, and have 
been proposed to many boys as alternative trades ; but some- 
times temperament or special interest or physique operates to 
make one of them less suitable than the other. In such a case, 
where the boy has entered the less suitable trade, a B, a C, or 
a D grading (according to type of work) has been given, although 
for another boy both types of work have been graded A. 

Similar difficulties have been encountered in dealing with 
girls’ posts. Clerical work and shop work have often been 
recommended together to girls possessing certain abilities and 

^ C/. p. 129. Example: '‘Manual work requiring average intelligence and 
not too fine movements” — e.g., (i) carpentry, (2) builders’ joinery. 
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personality, but sometimes one of them is negatived. Then, 
too, girls who are intelligent and also skilful with their hands 
may be equally suitable for clerical work and for skilled manual 
work, though in many such cases the former is much less suit- 
able than the latter, or it may be even highly unsuitable. 

The truth is, of course, that hi the majority of cases no post 
can be regarded as ideally — i.e., entirely — ^suitable ; many posts 
are only partially suitable, because the individual lacks some 
quality essential to success. Metaphorically, if the holes are 
round the pegs are too often elliptical. But, in fact, holes occur 
in a variety of shapes, and pegs are found in numerous shapes, 
sizes, and materials. A complete and perfect fit is a rare event. 
The problem in this experiment has been to decide whether the 
pegs and the holes are satisfactorily paired; but when a hole 
appears to be pentagonal it is difficult to say precisely how 
well a hexagonal peg will fit it. 

The information needed in forming such estimates was de- 
rived from a study of the records. Work of the type originally 
recommended to the child was always graded A; work not 
mentioned at the time but considered suitable after examina- 
tion of the records^ was in some cases also graded A, but was 
more often graded B. As a rule, it may be said that Grade A 
represents a judgment made at the time the child was advised, 
whereas Grade B is an estimate formed after a recent re- 
examination of the records. Similarly, Grade D or Grade E is 
in most cases a judgment made at this later stage, since not 
many occupations were definitely said to be unsuitable at the 
time the advice was offered. 

It may be useful to observe that on records alone it is easier 
to rate a post for incongruity than for congruity with the advice. 
In other words, if the original advice expresses the ‘real’ 
suitability of the wmrk for the child it is easier to judge that 
work is 'not suitable’ than ‘suitable.’ The child recommended 
for routine factory work, for instance, may confidently be 
judged unsuitable for clerical work ; and a boy who has been 
five years in a sanatorium for tuberculosis may be declared 
unfit to undertake baking, however suitable he may be in other 
respects. But to say what occupation such a boy should enter 

^ The scores in psychological tests, etc. ; not, of course, the industrial 
history, 
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is difficult without reference to some positive knowledge of his 
abilities and character. At the same time records, positive 
though they are, do not give all the help that they might be 
expected to give. It has been pointed out elsewhere (p. 130) 
that there were aspects of the child’s personality which were 
present in the mind of the investigator when making a recom- 
mendation, but which were not successfully committed to paper. 
Hence it was too often felt that the summing up of the child’s 
abilities compiled from the records left out some important 
feature which might have helped to solve the problem, and in 
such cases the congruity of a post could not be rated any higher 
than C. These occurred mostly in dealing with posts in Class 
III for boys, Classes III and IV for girls, in which tempera- 
mental qualities are of importance. 

Grading of the posts held by the control group of children 
presented difficulties, because the information available about 
their capacities was limited, being only that provided in the 
report of the head teacher to the school conference, together 
with what might be inferred from the recorded decision at that 
conference. It had to be assumed that the work approved 
by the conference implied the possession by the child of the 
main qualities needed for success. But this did not show whether 
the qualities needed in different work were also present. The 
only practicable procedure was to allot grades of congruity 
according to the nature of the general differences, as shown by 
occupation analysis, between the work found by the child and 
that approved at the conference. Grade A, therefore, was 
almost invariably given to the type of work recorded at the 
conference, while Grade B was given to other work in the same 
cla.ss or in a closely allied class {e.g., Classes III and IV for 
girls). Grades D and E, owing to the absence of definite contra- 
indications, could be given only occasionally, where a child 
whose ability was poor, as indicated by the school record and 
by the proposals of the school conference, was found attempting 
work requiring superior capacity. 

But the chief difficulty in dealing with the posts of the 
control group was due, in part at least, to the fact that the 
conference’s tacit approval of a proposed occupation did not 
always represent suitability as the Institute regarded it. As an 
illustration of several instances, a girl with an excellent school 
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record informed the school conference that she had a chance 
of employment in a large tobacco factory. The work was known 
to be of a routine, or at best semi-skilled, nature, but permanent 
employment and good wages were assured in a firm regarded as 
one of the best in the district. From the conference’s point 
of view no objection could be raised: it was a post which 
many girls would be glad to get. But, in estimating the suit- 
ability of any other post that the girl might have taken, routine 
factory work could not be taken as a measure of the child’s 
abilities. In this case the 'good’ school record was a useful 
piece of information, but in many others an ‘average’ record 
meant nothing. Generally, then, in interpreting the decisions 
arrived at by the conference, the child’s school attainment 
(shown by class reached) and the head teacher’s report, vague 
though it sometimes was, were taken into account. 

Two examples may be quoted in illustration. 

(а) A girl who left school from the highest class. The head 
teacher suggested either office work or handwork. The girl 
expressed a preference for bookbinding or for work in one of 
the big tobacco firms of the district. The conference there- 
upon entered “Tobacco or bookbinding’’ on the school-leaving 
form. 

The type of work to be undertaken in the tobacco firm was 
not specified; much of it is, however, of a semi-skilled or 
unskilled type (Classes VI and VII). The girl’s choice, in this 
as in many other instances, was prompted by the advantages 
offered by the particular firm, and was influenced only slightly, 
if at aU, by the nature of the work. 

After a short time in a toy factory the girl obtained a post 
in the tobacco factory where she is now engaged in clerical work 
(minor). As the head teacher had suggested this kind of work 
(and in view of the standard reached), the post was graded A 
for suitability. 

(б) A girl who left school from Standard VI. This girl hoped 
to take up jewel-case making with her sister, and the suggestion 
was accepted by the conference. The head teacher reported 
that the girl’s general intelligence was above average, that her 
class work was good, and that her exercise books showed care 
and original thought, but that her handwork was decidedly 
below average and that she lacked control. 
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Such a record, so far as it goes, suggests that manual work, 
even of the semi-skilled type, requiring neatness and care, was 
not the ideal work for her. 

The girl obtained a post in leatherwork, which is fairly closely 
allied to jewel-case making, but it could hardly be considered 
as a good choice. The follow-up has since revealed that she 
kept this post throughout the whole period, and at first showed 
good promise, but that her employer was eventually very much 
disappointed in her. 

(c) Posts requiring Two Gradings of Congruity 

It was sometimes found necessary to grade a post twice, once 
for the work the child is actually engaged upon and once for 
the work to which he may be promoted. Even when he has 
progressed to the more skilled work it may be desirable to use 
two gradings, one for the work being done and one for the work 
previously done. Employers sometimes reported as follows: 
"He was quite satisfactory on errands, but does not seem to 
settle down to inside work; he takes no interest in it,” "He 
got dissatisfied with errands and became lazy, and we nearly 
sacked him, but we gave him a chance inside, and he seems to 
be settling to it well and shows some ability as a mechanic.” 
" He is excellent in cleaning and tid3dng, but not so good on the 
more clerical side of the work.” "He was in the engineering- 
shop, but he was no use, so we transferred him to the wood- 
work department, and the foreman reports that he is doing 
quite well.” 

In a case such as the last, two employers’ reports must be 
counted, an unsatisfactory report on engineering and a satis- 
factory one on woodwork. Generally speaking, although the 
child has had only one post (counting by employers) it has been 
treated in the analysis as two (counting by the types of work 
done). But, of course, it is necessary to do this in connexion 
only with some of the criteria, not with all. In dealing with 
length of tenure only one post can be counted (woodwork, in 
this example). But no hard and fast rule can be stated: each 
case has to be individually considered, and the best solution 
found for it. A good example is provided by the case of a boy 
working at an optician's who gave up his post because he was 
transferred to the engineering department during a slack time 
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and did not like the change. In dealing with length of tenure 
the post was counted as om (in optical work) ; but in dealing 
with reasons for leaving, Vwo posts had to be considered, one in 
optical work, which was apparently hked (unless the dislike of 
engineering was an invented excuse), and one in engineering, 
which was disliked. 

(ii) Omission of Cases in which Records were Incomplete 

Another problem of some importance which had to be solved 
before analysis of the data could be completed was the extent to 
which incomplete records should be included. It will be realized 
that in a proportion of cases, although the investigators had 
succeeded in keeping in touch with the children, the informa- 
tion supplied by them showed obvious gaps. Children who were 
in a state of perpetual change of occupation were naturally the 
most difficult to get hold of, so that by the time the information 
was forthcoming it was very much out of date and its reliability 
very much impaired. It is perhaps a fairly simple task for a 
boy who has had only two or three posts to give dates and times 
accurately, but it is very difficult for a boy whose posts run 
into double figures. The difficulty was accentuated by the fact 
that it was usually this type of boy or girl who failed to answer 
letters, and could therefore be reached only after much 
patient inquiry. Meanwhile his industrial history was fast 
increasing in volume. One boy, for instance, in a period of 
three years and four months was known to have had twenty- 
three posts ; but the total time spent in them was, according 
to his figures, only two years. Of course, the intervals between 
so many posts, small enough to be disregarded singly, might 
make up a considerable aggregate of time, but at one period 
there was a gap of nearly six months, and it was unlikely that 
he would be out of employment for so long. At any rate, the 
boy himself had no recollection of it ! In another case a boj^ 
appeared to have had, after three years and seven months, 
twenty posts covering only thirteen months. It was known, 
however, that there were many posts not accounted for — ^so 
many that the boy could not remember them ! ^ 

' The numbers o£ cases for whom the recorded posts actually ran into double 
figures were only thirty-five boys and eighteen girls; of these information 
appeared to be complete for only six boys and two girls. Of fifty-three boys 
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Hence it is reasonably certain that the number of posts held 
by those whose records are incomplete is greatly in excess of 
the recorded number. But the nmnber of recorded posts in 
these cases is, on the average, greater than those for whom 
records are complete. The inclusion of the incomplete records 
will therefore have the effect of bringing up the mean number 
of posts held by the members of any group much closer to the 
trm mean, which would be obtained if all records were complete, 
than would be the case if they were excluded. On the other 
hand, these are the cases in which change of post is due to 
frivolous reasons ; these are the more 'unstable' children; their 
vagaries are likely to exert a greater influence on the compara- 
tive results than is warranted. ^ 

The only cases that must be omitted are those in which 
the information is incomplete because the child has left the 
district or has been lost trace of. In these instances a 'few posts 
wei’e recorded covering the early days of follow-up, but, as no 
subsequent history has been ascertained, obviously they cannot 
be used. 

(e) Classifying Children according to Work recommended 
In addition to the work of grading posts for congruity with 
advice and of classifpng them according to type, it was neces- 
sary, especially in considering the number of posts held, to place 
the children in convenient groups according to the type of 
work recommended to them or found by them. 

This presented few difficulties in the case of the experimental 
group; some definite recommendation had been made, and 
usually two or more alternatives were mentioned. When these 
alternative recommendations belonged to different classes of 
work of equal suitability for the child, he was placed under 
each, so that his industrial history, in all tables grouped 
according to recommendation, might be considered under, each. 

On the other hand, the children of the control group were 
more difficult to classify. The decision at the conference, as 

and sixty-four girls whose records, although incomplete, showed between five 
and nine posts, some had changed with such frequency during the portion of 
the time for which information was available that it seems likely that fuller 
information would have shown that many of these had actually held consider- 
ably more posts. 

1 In Chapter IX the tables shpw the results both when these cases are 
excluded and when they are included. 
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already remarked, had to be taken as a recommendation, but 
it could not always be taken as the best solution of the child’s 
problem. For example, little can be concluded from the follow- 
ing; “An uncle is placing him in printing,” or “He has a post 
waiting in cabinet-making.” Sometimes the nature of the work 
was not indicated, as in "He has a post waiting at Brown 
and Co.’s.” The boy himself may not have known what it was 
to be : very hkely the starting post would be that of messenger- 
boy. But with this firm it may have been the custom to fill 
vacancies in the clerical, factory, or sales staff from the ranks 
of the messengers, and, knowing this, the conference would be 
satisfied that the boy was suitably placed, for they would 
naturally assume from their knowledge of the firm that promo- 
tion would be along lines which the employer would judge 
suitable to the boy. 

From the point of view of the conference further specification 
seems unnecessary; a post at Brown and Co.’s could hardly be 
bettered. The conference, of course, is interested primarily in 
the welfare of the individual boy, rather than in the formal 
study of vocational guidance. But the Institute’s problem, the 
classification of the boy according either to his work or to his 
abilities, must remain unsolved unless information from other 
sources is forthcoming. 

On the whole, however, the task of classifying the children 
according to recommendation was much simpler than the work 
of grading and classifying the posts, and it is unnecessary to 
say more about it. Sometimes the decisions may have appeared 
rather arbitrary, but this seems inevitable. Neither human 
beings nor occupations can be pigeon-holed rigidly, nor is it 
the aim of vocational psychology to do this. Yet, in order to 
co-ordinate the data of this experiment, these classifications 
have had to be attempted. They have, however, always been 
carried out in as liberal a spirit as the needs of the situation 
would allow. Even so, it has seemed sometimes like tr5dng to 
force an ever-changing and ever-growing substance into a 
pigeon-hole whose size and shape are unknown. Indeed, to 
attempt to give the pigeon-hole finite dimensions is like trying 
to describe the geometrical proportions of an amoeba ! 
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CHAPTER VIII 

GENERAL RESULTS 


L aborious as was the task of collecting the information 
^described in the previous chapters, the preparation of a 
statement of the results has been accomplished in the face of 
still greater difficulties. Vain efforts have been made to discover 
a relatively simple method of expressing the complicated rela- 
tions that obtain between the many events in the child’s 
working career and the estimates of his abilities and character 
formed by the investigators. But so complex are these data 
that simple statements or clear-cut issues are seldom possible. 

Of all available methods of study perhaps the description 
of single cases is the easiest to understand. In a case study 
the reader may see for himself how the details of the child's 
career are related to the psychological or other studies of his 
make-up as summarized in the vocational advice offered to him. 
But, as it is impossible to describe and to explain in detail here 
the industrial adventures of nearly a thousand boys and girls, 
case studies can be given for only a selected few. The remainder 
must perforce be considered in a summarized and general form. 
The personality of each child — ^the chief factor in all voca- 
tional guidance — must thus be ignored, and, instead of con- 
cerning ourselves with the peculiarities of the individual, we 
must devote our attention to the ‘average behaviour’ of the 
group to which he belongs. Even so, generalizations regarding 
the group require a background of individual cases to give them 
meaning. Case studies should therefore come first, and a few 
illustrative ones will at once be described. 

I. Case Studies^ 

Case I is that of a boy who left school from a special craft 
class (in this instance boys were put into the special class only 
if they were unable to reach Standard IV). The results of the 

1 In all these cases the age of leaving school lies between 14 years and 
14 years 3 months. 
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Institute’s psychological examination may be summarized as 
follows : 

Intelligence, Verbal tests : mental ratio,^ 70 to 80 (very poor 
indeed). Performance tests : mental ratio, 94 (good average for 
the group). 

Mechanical Ability. Distinctly above average. 

Manual Dexterity. Percentile rank,^ 46. Performance varied, 
but good on the whole ; good at rapid movements. 

Form Relations. Percentile rank, 85. Very good. 

Temperament. Very negative, but co-operative, tender, and 
affectionate. Very pleasant disposition, willing, anxious to 
help ; lacking in ambition, initiative, leadership, and energy. 

Medical Condition. Averagely healthy; no special contra- 
indications. 

Home Conditions. Fairly good. 

School Report. Very poor all round, except for handwork and 
drawing, in both of which he was reported to be very good; 
neat, tidy, and artistic. Head teacher unable to make any 
vocational suggestions. In standardized tests of spelling and 
arithmetic he had not a single word or problem correct. (Tests 
suitable for year nine and upward were given; i.e., his attain- 
ments were below those of a normal nine-year-old child.) 

Desires. Wanted to take up printing. Parents had no plans. 

Recommendations. Possibilities of repetitive work, assembling 
parts (such as wireless equipment), and of wire work were dis- 
cussed. In view of his good performances in the mechanical 
ability and form relations tests, the former was eventually 
recommended. 

Subsequent Career. He had held two posts : (i) in a gramo- 
phone factory for few weeks only (he left because it was too 
far to get home for dinner) ; (2) in a wire goods factory. He was 
still there at the end of the Institute’s inquiry, when the firm 
reported excellent progress ; he was well advanced for his age, 
and had passed to skilled work unusually quickly. The boy 
himself was discontented, because he felt that the work offered 
insufficient prospects. 

While the boy might be encouraged to aim at something 
better, it is difficult to see how he is to find it. He appears to 

1 For the definition of mental ratio and percentile rank, see footnote at 
pp. 64, 72. 
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have obtained work highly congraous with the results of psy- 
chological study and to have been highly successful. But there 
can be no doubt as to his lack of verbal ability, and accordingly 
his chances of more responsible t5rpes of work are relatively 
slight. 

Case 2 is that of a boy of somewhat different qualities who left 
school from Standard ex-VII, The summary of the examination 
reads as follows t 

Intelligence. Very good. Verbal tests: mental ratio, no. 
Performance tests : mental ratio, io8. 

Mechanical Ability. Below average. 

Manual Dexterity. Shghtly above average. No well-marked 
ability in any of the tests. 

Clerical Test. Excellent score — loij (75 was accepted as 
suitable for clerical work). 

Temperament. Positive; possessing initiative, ambition, self- 
confidence (less marked), reliability, and persistence. Co-opera- 
tive and fairly sociable. Nervous. 

Medical Condition. Small, not robust, but averagely healthy. 
No special contra-indications. 

Home Conditions. Good-class home ; well cared for. 

School Report. Good all round at ordinary school subjects. 
Manual work only fair. Head teacher suggested commercial 
work. 

Desires. Parents and boy wished for clerical work. 

Recommendations. Clerical work recommended, starting if 
possible on open-air work for health reasons. 

Subsequent Career. One post only since leaving school. 
Started as office-boy (post, etc.), and was reported by the firm 
after one year to be satisfactory in this work, smart and keen, 
but lacking the general education required for further progress. 
Sixteen months later, however, the firm reported that he had 
been promoted to the position of junior clerk, and was one of 
the best boys they had ever had. He did excellent work, and 
not only carried out instructions very well, but was able to use 
his own initiative, and was frequently found helping with the 
post, etc, (his former work), when that department was busy 
or short-handed and he had time to spare. They anticipated 
that he would go far. He was still doing well in this post after 
three and a half years, when the inquiry ended. 
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Here we have a good example of the type of case in whicli 
the school record and the psychological examinaiion bolh 
suggest the same kind of occupation. 

Case 3, that of a girl who left school from Standard c-x-VIT, 
is chiefly interesting because of the fact that, while the school 
reports ' good all round, ’ the psychological examination describes 
the relative strength of different abilities. 

Intelligence. Good. Verbal tests: mental ratio, 95. .Staiiford- 
Binet tests : mental ratio, 105. Performance tests : mental ralio, 
114. 

Manual Dexterity. Percentile rank, 73. Good. 

Form Relations. Percentile rank, 86. Very good. 

Dressmaking Test. Up to standard accepted for V'est End 
work. 

Temperament. Very positive, possessing initiative, ambition, 
self-confidence, and energy; sociable, co-operative, and a good 
leader; high-spirited, humorous, and full of mischief, but po])u- 
lar with her teachers and the other girls. One of the tnoving 
spirits of the school. Cheerful and pleasant in manner. 

Medical Conditions. Very good physique, well dovdo]3ed, 
active, and healthy with no contra-indications. 

Home Conditions. Good; well-kept home, but a large family. 

School Report. Very good all round. Head teacher suggested 
Hbrary work. 

Desires. The child had thought of going in for bookbinding 
or telephone-operating. 

Recommendations, (i) Library (bookshop) or showroom, with 
possibility of rising to the position of forewoman or buyer. 
(2) As a less suitable alternative, dressmaking in a good Vest 
End firm. 

Subsequent Career. Three posts, (i) Junior clerk (filing, post, 
stationery-keeper, etc.) in a large firm of manufactmlng opti- 
cians. She held this post for fifteen months, and left because 
she wanted a rise in wages which the firm did not feel justified 
in giving. The firm reported that she was not very satisfactory, 
being careless and not interested in detail, and they did not 
consider her really adapted to office work. (2) She was then 
eight or nine months in another clerical post, and the firm 
reported that she had seemed suitable for clerical work, but 
had left them of her own accord to go to another clerical post. 
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(3) She then went to clerical work in a restaurant, which post 
she had held for six months at the end of the inquiry. She 
reported that she liked the work, and the firm reported that 
they were satisfied with her. 

On temperamental grounds clerical work would not appear 
to be very suitable for this girl, and the report received from 
the first firm was very much what one would have expected. 
Little detail is known regarding the exact work done in the last 
two posts. It is possible that clerical work in a restaurant 
involves greater variety and more social contacts than clerical 
work at a manufacturing optician’s, and that it is thus more 
closely allied to the kind of work originally proposed (showroom 
work) than the first post. In any case, she had hardly held the 
post long enough for discontent to set in when the inquiry closed. 

Case 4 is that of a girl who left school from Standard VII, 
with fairly definite ambitions, which seem likely to be fulfilled. 

Intelligence, Very good. Verbal tests: mental ratio, no. 
Stanford-Binet test: mental ratio, 114. Performance tests; 
mental ratio, 108. 

Manual Dexterity. Average. 

Temperament. Positive, assertive, ambitious, self-confident, 
energetic, reliable, sociable and co-operative, and a good leader. 

Medical Conditions, Healthy. No contra-indications. Tall 
and bright-looking. 

Home Conditions. Very good home. 

School Report. Good all round. 

Desires. Wanted to work in a florist’s shop, or in the millinery 
trade. The parents agreed to this and talked of setting her up 
in a shop of her own. 

Recommendations. It was recommended that she should aim 
ultimately at shop management, entering as a learner. Although 
probably she would not be among the best of the applicants for 
this position as a learner, it was thought that she would gain 
admittance. 

Sxtbsequent Career. Two posts, (i) A temporary post, taken 
while awaiting admission to a West End firm, held for six 
weeks. (2) Flower department of a large West End firm, where 
she is making wreaths and is extremely happy. The firm report 
that she is very satisfactory in her work. 

Case 5, by way of contrast, depicts a girl who left school from 
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Standard V and who drifted somewhat aimlessly before taking 
a post in which she could do herself justice. 

Intelligence. Rather below average. Verbal tests: mental 
ratio, 8o. Performance tests: mental ratio, 65 (slow). 

Manual Dexterity. Average. 

Dressmaking Test. Not up to West End standards. 

Temperament. Average or slightly positive. Fairly reliable, 
sociable, co-operative, energetic, ambitious, and assertive, with 
some initiative. Good appearance, neat, clean, and rather 
pretty ; refined ; rather shy, but cheerful. 

Medical Conditions. Healthy, strong, but nervous. No 
contra-indications. 

School Report. Fairly good all round (but only in comparison 
with rest of class — Standard V). Head teacher recommended 
office work; but perhaps in making this proposal the age of the 
child in relation to her class work was overlooked. 

Desires. The child reported that she would like to be a 
nursemaid — a very sensible proposal. 

Recommendations. Nursemaid or lady's maid. 

Subsequent Career. Four posts, (i) Repetitive work in a per- 
fumery ; left after four months because the smell was too strong. 
(3) In a silversmith’s as a learner. Little is known of this post, 
as she was there for less than one month. (3) Fancy leather 
work. She held this post for about thirteen months ; her work 
was reported as satisfactory while she was there, though after 
she had left (ostensibly through slackness of trade) it was ascer- 
tained that she had been tried in all departments of the firm, 
but that she had been inefficient in each of them and had had 
to be dismissed. (4) Pantry maid in a private nursing-home in 
Mayfair. She had held this post for two years at the end of the 
inquiry and was very happy. The housekeeper reported that 
she was very satisfactory and would have been promoted to a 
higher grade of work, but had been left in the pantry at her 
own request. 

It is interesting to note how this career corresponds with the 
temperamental schedule compiled at the time of leaving school. 

Case 6, the last case to be quoted, is that of a girl who left 
school from the special class for backward girls. This is an 
example of general inefficiency in which guidance with after-care 
might have been of great service. 
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Intelligence. Low. Absent from verbal tests. Mental ag6 
definitely below twelve years in each of several Stanford-Binet 
tests (full scale not given). Performance tests : mental ratio, 84. 

Mamial Dexterity. Rather poor all round. 

Temperament. Rather negative, lacking ambition, initiative, 
and energy ; unsociable, unco-opefative, and unreliable. 

Medical Condition. Absent from medical examination. Re- 
ported at school to be continually absent on plea of health 
(suggestion of appendicitis), for which nothing was done, 

Horne Conditions. Not much ascertained. Mother was never 
at home when visited. The girl had had two stepfathers. 

School Report. Very poor aU round. Attendance very irregu- 
lar, and very few attendances had been made during the last 
two years. 

Desires. The girl hoped to get into a tea factory in which 
her father (killed in the War) had worked. 

Recommendations. General factory work, not highly skilled. 

Subsequent Career. By the end of the inquiry twenty posts 
had been actually recorded for this girl, but there were several 
periods unaccounted for and a good deal of unemployed time. 
The length of tenure of the posts varied from half a day to ten 
weeks, few of them being more than three or four weeks. In 
one firm, where she was employed several times during rush 
periods, the total period of work covered about ten months. 
She appeared to content herself with waiting for casual employ- 
ment in this firm. All the posts were naturally of an unskilled 
nature, and contained little, if any, prospect of promotion to 
anything better. 

Here we have an illustration of the difficulties of dealing with 
industrial histories by the statistical methods to be described 
in the next chapter. This girl had tried a variety of unskilled 
posts, and, according to the information available at the time 
of leaving school, she ought to have been fairly successful in 
some of them. In grading these posts for comparative purposes, 
therefore, the grades A and B would always have to be given. 
The frequency with which she changed her posts tends, in a 
statistical treatment of the data, to reduce the apparent value 
of the A and B gradings. This does not mean, however, that 
the diagnosis is incorrect. A girl such as this seems likely to 
join eventually the class known as 'unemployable.' Clearly the 
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Institute could not recommend, that she should have frequent 
changes or that she should be much unemployed, but it could 
venture the guess that little success would attend the girl's 
efforts on any but simple work, and even there a change in 
general attitude would be required. Hence it may fairly be 
claimed that- the frequency of change in this girl's subsequent 
career has confirmed the diagnosis that she was fitted only for 
unskilled work, although in the statistical analyses it does not 
appear so. Indeed, the figures in the tables (pp. 233-280) con- 
cerning boys and girls recommended for unskilled work are 
certainly affected throughout by those ‘inefficients' who have 
been included in this class. Such young people are unlikely to 
obtain any employment not of a casual t3q)e. Their work, while 
they are in it, is probably quite satisfactory both to themselves 
and to the employer. Yet the tenure of the posts is frequently 
extremely brief. 

2. Group Studies 
(a) Nature of Studies to be Made 
As for the differences between groups of cases, it wiU be 
conceded that the appropriateness of the work undertaken by 
any given child can, in general, be gauged by one or more of 
the following criteria ; 

1. The length of tenure of the post. 

2. The employer's report upon the child’s efficiency. 

3. The child’s liking for the work. 

4. The reasons for giving up the post. 

The test of the value of the vocational adviser’s work^ lies, 
accordingly, in the association between each of these criteria 
and the degree of congruity of the posts taken by the child 
with the advice given to him. If the vocational adviser’s sug- 
gestions are well founded we should expect tenure of posts to 
be longest and efficiency in them to be highest when the agree- 
ment between the work found and that advised is closest. 
Further, if the methods of the Institute are better than those 
with which they are being compared agreement between career 
and advice should give better results in the case of the children 
of the experimental group than of the control group, 

1 In general, of course, and not in every single case. 
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We have, however, to bear in mind that the estimate of 
congruity between the posts taken by the child and the advice 
given depends partly upon a correct classification of the posts, 
and partly upon their correct grading for congruity where the 
work taken up differs (slightly or widely) from that recom- 
mended by the adviser. 

The methods of grading and classifjdng posts have already 
been described in sufficient detail (pp. 193-211) to make it clear 
that the criteria to be employed are largely independent of each 
other; any bias that may affect the classifpng of employers’ 
reports, for instance, is not likely to occur in an exactly similar 
manner in the grading and classifying of the posts. Conse- 
quently the fact that similar results are yielded by each of the 
above criteria may be regarded as very significant. 

It may also be appropriate at this stage to mention that the 
comparisons to be drawn are not between {a) children who, 
after having been vocationally advised by an elaborate proce- 
dure, were placed in suitable employment, and (6) others who, 
without such advice, had to take their chance of finding suitable 
employment, but between children so advised and not so 
advised, all of whom had to take their chance of finding employ- 
ment, suitable or otherwise. Hence the intrinsic suitability of 
the work, though an important factor in determining the results 
we are about to consider, is not the only factor. It will be 
apparent that numerous conflicting influences have been at 
work. Their effects are difficult to estimate, but it is clear that 
if greater control of these forces (other than those that may 
be included under suitability) could have been secured, those 
results which are attributable to suitability of post would 
have been much larger than they are. 

Some indication of the care needed in arranging the data for 
examination may be gained from one example of the procedure 
adopted in these studies. To bring out more clearly the essen- 
tial relationship between efficiency in a post and the adviser’s 
estimate of its suitability, every single post held by the child 
has been dealt with separately. Instead of taking the child’s 
career as a whole, contrasting total efficiency in many posts 
(if, indeed, this were measurable) with a corresponding com- 
posite estimate of suitability of all the posts held (if obtain- 
able), the various portions have been dealt with post by post. 
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This procedure appears to have been successful, even though 
some of the studies (e.g., past posts, pp. 253-267, in which the 
suitability factor is complicated by o^er factors) give results 
which are not nearly so definite as the others. Be that as it 
may, it will be agreed that one constant factor underlies all 
these studies of careers — ^viz., that relationship between the 
individual and his work which promotes, on the one hand, 
liking for it, efficiency in it, and the determination to stay in 
it, and, on the other hand, dislike, inefficiency, and the desire 
to leave it as soon as possible; and this is ‘suitability,' as most 
people regard it. Although in individual cases its influence 
may be reduced by the strength of other factors, in group 
comparisons it remains the principal common factor. 

(J) Rate of Change of Occupation, or Length of 
Tenure of Posts 

Among studies of length of tenure of posts (pp. 232-267) 
perhaps those concerned only with children who have not 
changed their posts since leaving school possess the fewest 
complications. Where, as in certain cases, these posts have 
been held nearly four years a high degree of satisfaction on the 
part of the child may reasonably be assumed. ^ Table XXIV 
shows the proportion, as a percentage, of those in each of the 
six main classes of work who retained their first post throughout 
the follow-up period. 

It will be seen that the children of the experimental group 
(those who received the Institute’s advice) show a consistently 
greater tendency to remain in the same post when it is of the 
kind advised than when it is different. Six classes of work are 
shown, and in every case the percentage figures in the first 
column are greater than those in the third column. The children 
of the control group (who were not thus advised) do not show 
this tendency to anjrthing like the same extent. Although the 
figures in the second column exceed (with one exception) those 
in the fourth column, the differences are relatively small. 

These differences are notable in themselves, but their value 
is enhanced when allowance is made for disturbing factors. 

‘ A high degree of satisfaction is, indeed, expressed in reports on these posts . 
and it is clear that ‘ inertia,' or lack of initiative, does not lead to a long tenure 
of post ; the employer sees to that. 
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TABLE XXIV 

Percentage* of Children remaining in the Same Post since 
LEAVING School (Classified by Work found) 


Class of Work 
Found 

When the Work Found is 
oftheClass Recommended 

When the Work F ound is 
of a Class different from 
that Recommended 

Experimental 

Control 

Group 

Experimental 

Control 

Clerical . 

75 

44 

35 

43 

Minor clerical 

42 

43 

36 

36 

Social . 

33 

19 

19 

15 

Manual: skilled . 

28 

27 

18 


semi-skilled . 

39 

2g 

32 

25 

unskilled 

30 


24 

16 


One gathers from the reports that clerical work is much sought 
after, whereas unskilled work offers very little attraction. 
Hence, quite apart from suitability, a smaller proportion of 
children tend to remain in the manual classes of work com- 
pared with work of the office type.* The percentages in the 
third column and in the fourth for the two kinds of clerical 
work tend, therefore, to be swollen by those children who are 
keen on the work and who are doing reasonably well, even 
though they may be better fitted for other kinds of work 
(skilled manual work, for instance). Conversely, the percen- 
tages in the first and second columns for the manual classes of 
work tend to be reduced. Hence the real differences between 
columns i and 3 and between columns 2 and 4 are greater 
than the observed differences. But the effect of such disturbing 
factors is not always equal in the two groups, experimental 
and control. Certain semi-skilled posts occurred in firms 

1 Tq make the tables clearer it may be added that the first and second 
columns of figures show the proportion of children who, having obtained a 
first post of the kind advised, consider it sufiiciently satisfactory to keep ; the 
third and fourth columns show the proportion of children who, having obtained 
a first post of a kind difterent fifom that advised, consider it sufficiently 
satisfactory to keep, in each of the classes of work given. 

Details for separate sexes are given in Tables XXXVI and XXXVII, of 
which Table XXIV is a summary. 

“ This tendency is well seen in the average figures for length of tenure of 
past posts, pp, 253-267. 
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offering attractive conditions of work (in one large tobacco 
firm especially). If a 'superior’ t3^e of child happened to be 
attracted by a post of this kind and found one it would be 
included in the third column in the case of the experimental 
group, because the advice would probably not favour semi- 
skilled work, whereas it would be included in the second column 
in the case of the control group, for tlie expression of a desire 
to enter such a firm would more readily become the recom- 
mendation of the conference. This is illustrative of factors 
which affect the differences disclosed by these analyses quiic 
apart from the soundness of the advice offered. ‘ Good ’ children 
are to be found in 'inferior’ posts, ‘poor’ children in 'superio]’’ 
posts, in both the experimental and control groups; but tlie 
effects shown by the tabulations are not always equivalent 
because the bases of classification are not in all respects the 
same for both groups. 

Now if the Institute’s judgments of suitability were irrelevant 
the percentages in the first column would differ little from tho.-io 
in the third column. For, even though the Institute alway.s 
considered the child's wish, it did not recommend a post unless 
the wish was thought to be well founded, and it rejected more 
‘wishes’ than it accepted. Hence the differences in the experi- 
mental group do not merely reflect the desire of a child to 
remain in a post that he ‘fancies’; for this desire affects the 
third column as well as the first column. 

In the case of the control group the child’s wish was rareh’’ 
negatived, so that the differences between the second and fourth 
columns are much more likely to be due to the influence of tiic 
child’s wish than are the corresponding differences for tlie 
experimental group. The conclusion, therefore, is that while 
these results for the control group may represent a real dis- 
crimination between suitable and unsuitable work, the results 
for the experimental group do indicate a successful choice of 
suitable work by the advisers. 

More detailed studies of length of tenure are given in tlie 
next chapter, when posts held for short periods are examined. 
The results are, however, all in accord with this general 
conclusion. 

Table XXIV shows howthese long-tenure posts are distributed 
between («) boys and girls whose abilities and temperament 
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(according to the advisers) are of a kind appropriate to the work 
foTind, and (6) boys and girls whose abilities are less appropriate 
in varying degrees. 

Another method of dealing with the data is to divide those 
children who, because they possessed certain abilities, were 
advised to seek a certain class of work into (a) those who kept 
their posts in it and (fi) those who kept their posts in a different 
class of work. The proportions in each are shown in Table XXV. 


TABLE XXV 

Percentage of Children remaining in the Same Post since 
LEAVING School (Classified by Work recommended) 


Class ol Work 
Recommended 

When the Work Found is 
oi the Class Recommended 

When the Work Found is 
of a Class different from 
that Recommended 

Experimental 

Group 

Control 

Group 

Experimental 

Group 

Control 

Group 

Clerical . 

75 

44 

20 

II 

Minor clerical 

43 

43 

32 

19 

Social . 

33 

19 

22 

32 

Manual; Sldlled , 

28 

27 

28 


Semi-skilled . 

39 

29 

18 

16 

Unskilled 

30 


29 1 

i 

23 


These percentages do not differ greatly from those in Table 
XXIV — the first two columns being, of course, identical in the 
two tables — but some interesting points emerge. The children 
to whom the Institute proposed clerical work, for instance, not 
only shine in clerical work (75 per cent, keep their posts), but 
a fair proportion (20 per cent.) keep their posts in other work, 
just as children of good ability may be expected to do. The 
children of the control group recommended for clerical work by 
the conference are less successful in retaining posts in this 
work ; they are also less successful in other work. Is this pos- 
sibly due to temperamental qualities not having been sufficiently 
considered, approval of clerical work being based on a good 
school record alone ? Are those advised to take clerical work 
by the school conference more unfitted for other work than those 
who received the advice of the Institute? Or have we here 
the result of entering work which is not particularly desired, 
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since if clerical work is strongly desired few will remain in 
different work for any length of time? 

The detailed figures prompt a number of similar questions, 
but the general conclusions are as stated above. A further 
illustration of the differences between the individuals com- 
prising the various sub-groups is seen in semi-skilled manual 
work. Only i8 per cent. (Table XXV) of those recommended 
by the Institute to take up this class of work manage to retain 
first posts in other classes of work, whereas 32 per cent. (Table 
XXIV) of those recommended to other classes of work retain 
first posts in this class. This suggests that ahility is by no means 
a negligible factor. At any rate, if such differences are due to 
ability they show that the Institute’s diagnosis of differences 
in ability is sound. The reader will find other comparisons in 
these tables pointing to the same conclusions. 


(c) Employers’ Reports 

We may next consider the employers’ reports on the child’s 
efficiency. Although difficulty has been experienced in inter- 
preting employers’ reports, the scale of values assigned to them 
(p. 200) has made possible a number of comparisons. Details 
are given in the next chapter (p. 267), Table XXVI sum- 
marizes the results in a form suitable for general discussion. 
It shows the percentage of all reports received (on posts in any 
given grade of congruity) which are of first and third grade or 
quality respectively. 

In the experimental group highly satisfactory reports (first 
quality) occur more frequently in connexion with posts of 
Grades A and B than with posts of Grades D and E congruity. 
Conversely, reports indicating dissatisfaction (third quality) 
occur more frequently in connexion with posts of D or E 
congruity than in any others. In the tables for both boys and 
girls the inverse relation in third quality reports is as striking 
as the direct relation in first quality reports. This double 
relation is also shown by the children of the control group, but 
here the progressive increase and decrease in the two columns 
is not so well defined. 

Generally, it may be concluded that the judgments of suit- 
ability were not far removed from the truth, so far, at least, as 
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TABLE XXVI 

Analysis (in Percentages) of Employers’ Reports 
ON ALL Posts held 


Group 

Quality of 
Employers’ 
Reports 


Grade of Congniity " 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Boys: 







Experimental group 

1st quality 

17 

7 

8 

5 

0 

3rd quality 

3 

7 

16 

19 

33 

Control group . 

ist quality 

9 

19 

7 

13 

0 

3rd quality 

3 



25 

50 

Girls : 







Experimental group 

ist quality 

35 

13 

8 

7 

0 


3rd quality 

a 

5 

12 

18 

33 

Control group . 

ist quality 

27 

7 

10 

13 

0 

3rd quality 


8 

9 


100 


the cases included in Table XXVI are concerned. Most of the 
employers’ reports, however, are of the second quality [i.e,, 
'satisfactory'), and it is difficult to say what significance to 
attach to these. Certainly there are far more 'satisfactory' 
reports than one would expect; these are discussed more fuUy 
in the next chapter. In the present comparisons only the 
'good' and the 'bad' reports, which are relatively free from 
such disturbing factors, are considered. 

Analysis of the reports on present posts discloses the same 
general association of high satisfaction with congruity with 
advice. These are shown in Table XXVII. 

In this case also the superiority of the experimental group is 
shown in the change in the percentages from the A Grade of 
congruity to the D and E Grades. (The complete tables will 
be found at p. 271.) 

[d) Reports from Children 

Fuller details of these reports are given in the next chapter 
(p. 272) . Here we shall consider only the reports of the children 
w'hich are ‘ highly satisfactory ' and ' unsatisfactory ' respectively. 

In Table XXVIII the 'highly satisfactory’ reports are 
analysed in their relation to posts classed according to their 

^ That is to say, congruity between the advice given and the work found. 
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TABLE XXVII 

Analysis (in Percentages) of Employees' Reports 
ON Present Posts Only 


Group 

Quality of 


Grade of Congruity 


Reports 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Boys; 







Experimental group 

ist quality 

19 

5 

8 

9 


3rd qualiiy 

3 

7 

3 

18 

33 

Control group . 

ist quality 

12 

25 

12 

14 



3rd quality 

2 

6 

4 


— 

Girls ; 






1 

Experimental group 

ist quality 

43 

16 

6 

4 

— 


3rd quality 

5 

2 

10 

15 

— 

Control group . 

ist quality 

33 

3 

17 

17 

_ 


3rd quality 


" 

8 




grade of congruity with the advice given. But in comparing 
these data it is, of course, necessary to take account of the 
proportion of all reports falling in each grade of congruity. 

It will be observed that in the experimental group the per- 
centage of ‘highly satisfactory’ reports associated with posts 
of Grades A and B congruity, both for boys and girls, is larger 
than the percentage of all reports falling in these two grades 
taken together. In the case of Grades C and D congruity the 
proportion of ‘highly satisfactory’ reports is less than the pro- 
portion of all reports. Relatively, then, the child’s expression 
of high satisfaction is more closely associated with posts of high 
than with posts of low congruity with advice. In the control 
group there are data only for the girls, and there are no reports 
in Grades D and E. But if we compare Grade A with Grade C 
the proportions relative to those for all reports are less satis- 
factory than those found in the experimental group. But, of 
course, the very small proportion of posts of D congruity in 
the control group, as reflected in the distribution of aU reports, 
makes direct comparison unsatisfactory. Inasmuch as the 
control group shows only a slight excess of 'highly satisfactory’ 
reports in Grade A over the proportion of all reports in Grade 
A,, the experimental group has the advantage. 

Let us turn now to the ‘unsatisfactory’ reports. Expressions 
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TABLE XXVIII 


Analysis {in Percentages) of ‘Highly Satisfactory’ Reports 
FROM Children 




Grade of Congruity of 






Group 






A 

B 

C 


E 

Experimental Group 






Percentage of 'highly satis- 






factory’ reports 

Boys 

37 

25 

I 2 -S 

12-5 

12-5 

* Girls 

Percentage of all reports 

37 

12-5 

29 

21 


which fall in each grade 
Boys 

14-5 

25-5 

40 

iS -5 

2 

Girls 

20 

25-5 

37'5 

15 

i'5 

Control Group 






Percentage of ‘highly satis- 






factory’ reports 

Boysi 

_ 

_ 

_ 



Girls 

29 

35 

35 



Percentage of all reports 
which fall in each grade 




Boys 

23 

28 

43'5 

4’3 

I 

Girls 

25-5 

28 '5 

40 

5*5 

'5 


of dissatisfaction occur far more frequently than those of satis- 
faction. But, for reasons already discussed at p. 200, these 
cannot be taken at their face-value. The association of a 
dissatisfied child with a post of Grade A congruity does not 
necessarily imply that the judgment of its suitabihty for the 
child (indicated by the Grade A congruity with advice) was 
erroneous. If this were so — ^that is, if the advising of these 
children was often bad — ^it would be very remarkable, in view 
of the extent to which the criteria already examined (pp. 221- 
227) provide such definite evidence of the value of the advice. 
The figures are given at p. 229. 

It appears that for the experimental group the percentage 
of 'unsatisfactory ' reports in Grade A is kss than the proportion 
of aU reports in this grade, whereas the percentage of 'unsatis- 
factory’ reports in Grade D is about the same as the proportion 
of all reports in that grade. There are special reasons 2 why 

1 Only one ‘highly satisfactory' report was received from the boys in the 
control group. 

» Namely, the fact that if the child obtained a post akin to what he wanted 
(Grade A) he would be more likely to say that he liked it. 
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TABLE XXIX 


Analysis (in Percentages) of 'Unsatisfactory' Retorts 
FROM Children 



'unsatisfactory’ reports are less likely to occur in Grade A of 
congruity in the control group. Nevertheless, the percentage 
of 'unsatisfactory' reports in Grade A, as compared with the 
percentage of all reports, is on the whole greater than in the 
experimental group ; and though the proportion in Grade D is, 
perhaps for the same reasons, greater than the proportion of all 
reports in this grade, it is necessary to remember that the cases 
of D congruity in the control group are 'highly selected.’ 

The general conclusion, then, is that reports expressing satis- 
faction tend to be associated more often with posts of high 
congruity with advice than with posts of low congruity, and 
■uice versa for reports expressing dis-atisfaclion, both in the 
experimental group and in the control group. 

(c) Reasons for Leaving 

The incidence and value of these arc so affected b5i extraneous 
factors that it is not surprising that this criterion affords less 
definite evidence of the value of the Institnic's advice than is 
aff()rdi;d by any of the other criferia. Full details are given in 
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Chapter IX, to which the reader is referred for a discussion 
of the difficulties and results. 

(f) General Results of Analytic Studies of Follow-up Data 

The value of the tables which have just been considered, 
and of the more detailed tables (Chapter IX) from which they 
are derived, depends upon their freedom from bias. As regards 
individual case studies, these have to be 'selected' from among 
a larger number, and it may be a matter of opinion as to 
whether or not they are t3rpichl of the whole. In dealing with a 
large number of cases it has, of course, been necessary to group 
them to facilitate comparison. But no attempt has been made 
to ‘select’ groups which would illustrate some special point, as, 
for example, the positive value of advice in those clear cases in 
which it is related to success, or, conversely, the failure of the 
advisers to discover the real abilities of the child in those cases 
in which failure occurs. It may be worth while to try to do this, 
but obviously the selection of the groups of cases will be difficult 
to arrange. In this account, therefore, no attempt has been 
made to proceed beyond the natural groupings formed {a) by 
the class or t3^e of work recommended to the child (as typif3dng 
the ‘nature’ of the child) and ( 6 ) by the class or type of work 
found by him. If the after-care of these children had been such 
as to exercise some pressure to find work of the kind advised, 
possibly the results of some of these groupings would be affected 
by the extent to which work was more successfully found in one 
occupation than in another. But, considering the random way 
in which posts were taken and the general indifference to the 
advice given, it is reasonable to conclude that no special bias 
of this kind enters into the groupings. The disturbing factors 
that are discoverable seem, without exception, to act in a way 
to lessen the differences that it was hoped to discover between 
groups of different kinds. Consequently the results of analysis 
are far more significant than they would bo if circumstances 
favourable to them were found to be frequently operative. 
Perusal of the detailed analyses of Chapter IX, as well as the 
preliminary accotmt in Chapter VII, will convince the reader 
of the truth of this. 

If this be granted belief in the following conclusions naturally 
follows, 
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1. Boys and girls whose work is in closest agreement with 
that advised {a) tend to keep their posts longer (Tables XXIV, 
XXV, pp. 221-225), {b) tend to give greater satisfaction to 
their employers (Tables XXVI, XXVII, pp. 225-227), and (c) 
tend to be more satisfied themselves (Tables XXVIII, XXIX, 
pp. 228, 229) , than when their work is less closely related to that 
advised. 

2. In regard to recommended occupations the boys and girls 
of the experimental group (a) tend to keep them longer (pp. 
221-225), (b) tend to give satisfaction to employers more often 
(pp. 225-227), and (c) tend to be more often satisfied themselves 
(228, 229), than do boys and girls of the control group ; which 
indicates the greater helpfulness of the Institute’s procedure of 
advising compared with that of the school conference. 

3. This kind of result occurs only when a boy or a girl is 
'suited’ to his or her work — i.e., when there is a real vocational 
adjustment. It therefore indicates that vocational advising, if 
acted upon, will promote better vocational adjustment. This 
proves that vocational guidance can improve the choice of 
occupations and promote greater success in them. 
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CHAPTER IX 

DETAILED STUDIES OF THE FOLLOW-UP DATA 

C ERTAIN general conclusions have already been drawn, but 
the reader who is interested in the critical evaluation of the 
follow-up data will probably desire the fuUer discussion which 
is now to be given of them. The order of the topics is the same 
as in the last chapter. 


I, Rate of Change of Occupation, or Length of 
Tenure of Post 

(a) Post held at Time of Last Inquiry as Basis of 
Classification ^ 

Tables XXX and XXXI show the average number of posts 
held by various groups of children classified according to the 
congruity with the advice given (pp. 197-199) of the post they 
were still holding at the last inquiry, and according to the type 
of work (pp. 193-197) which they were originally advised to 
seek, both for the experimental group (indicated by 'Exp.' in 
the tables) and for the control (‘ Con.’) group. Many comparisons 
may be made. 

It wiE be observed, for instance, that those boys who were 
recommended by the Institute to take work in Class I (clerical 
work) and who at the time of the last inquiry were holding a 
post of A congruity — ^usually a post in the class recommended 
(see p. 205) — ^have had, on the average, 1-25 posts each ; whereas 
boys similarly advised, whose post at the last inquiry was only 
of C congruity, have had 4*5 posts each — ^more than three and a 
half times as many.^ The corresponding figures for the girls 
(Table XXXI) are 1-43 posts and 2-25 posts. 

1 This is not the most satisfactory basis of analysis because the results are 
difficult to interpret. But it was used in earlier work, and certain points 
arising out of its use deserve attention. More direct evidence of the association 
between congruity of post with advice and length of tenure is given in Table 
XLIV ei seg, 

® The number of posts of D congruity are. however, much fewer, but here 
the influence of the attractiveness of this work to a certain type of child 
(p. 222) may be showing itself. In any case, in tables of this sort frequent 
exceptions to the general tendencies arc bonnd to occur. 
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In the case of the children of the control group the boys 
show 175 posts against 2*6 posts, the girls 171 posts against 
3 posts, for the same degrees of congruity. 

Similar comparisons throughout the tables, for each type of 
work recommended, indicate that, generally, children holding 
present posts of A or B congruity have had fewer posts than 
children holding present posts of C, D, or E congruity. In some 
cases the differences are not large, but there is a consistent 
increase in the number of posts as the degree of conformity 
with the advice given becomes less. 

The averages over the whole table (taken as indicating the 
general trend of the figures) reveal, for example, that boys in the 
experimental group holding posts of A congruity have had 173 
posts, whereas those holding posts of C, D, or E congruity have 
had 3 posts; for the control group the averages are 1-84 posts 
against 3-55 posts. 

Corresponding averages for girls are; experimental group, 
1-63 posts and 2-58 posts; control group, 1-87 posts and 3-3 
posts. 

The percentage in excess ranges from 52 per cent, to 92 per 
cent. : in other words, children who at the time of the last 
inquiry were in work of low congruity have changed their work 


GENERAL NOTES ON TABLES 




I, clerical work; H, loinor 


In the tables glvcu Id tb 
clerical work; 111, social woi 

work (famiture-making and ,,, . . 

work (heavy constructional work); Vfll, semi'Skilled worlc: IX, tmskilled work, f^or the 
I, clerical work; II, minor clerical work: III. higher-grade ‘social’ work: Iv, lower- 


posts give no satisfactory indication of vocational fitness. 

In all tables in which figures arc given for all boys or girls, irrespective of recommendation, it 
will be noticed that these tables are not exactly the sum of the figures given for the boys or girls 
' ■ ss respectively. This is due to the fact that some individuals occurred in 


This correction is important, since it is the children who were recommended for several classes 
of work who had all-round ability and who were likely, therefore, to do well in any work they might 
take up. Since several types of work bad been considered equally suitable, the chances of the work 
they held being considered as of Grade A suitability were higher than in other cases, and tl * 


?h a degree of success (on t 


in the total would therefore show to 
suitability. 

Since it seldom happened that m 

control group, this error, if not correct! 

The tables also show incomplete cases separatdy, so that the reader may see for himself how 
these differ from the complete cases. It is questionable whether their inclusion in average figures 
gives a truer result, because the disturbing and irrelevant factors are most potent in these extreme 
cases. The comparisons in the text exclude these cases. Their inclusion ‘blurs* the data in some 
respects hut does not affect the general conclusions already reached (Chapter VIII). 
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from one anA a half times to twice as often as those who were in 
work of the highest congruity^ 

What is the meaning of this result? It is not easily seen 
how or why the appropriateness of the post the child is now 
holding (supposing this to be equivalent to the congruity of the 
post with the advice) is related to the number of posts he has 
had previously. But there is a connexion between them. 

In the first place, we may take the number of posts previously 
held as a rough indication of the child’s satisfaction with the 
posts he has found. If he does not like a post, if he is not well 
adjusted to the nature of the work or to the conditions under 
which the work is carried on, or if he is not satisfied with the 
wages, he will leave it. On the other hand, the attractiveness 
or the appropriateness of the work will reduce the tendency to 
change. So that, over aU, the occurrence of few posts indicates 
relative suitability of one or more of them, while the occurrence 
of many posts suggests their greater general unsuitability. 

Now the posts held at the time of the last inquiry are of two 
kinds ; some have been held continuously since the child left 
school : others represent the post in which the child has settled 
down, temporarily at least, this being (in general) the best post 
he has been able to find. Change of post is not usually a pro- 
gression from low to high intrinsic suitability. Many factors 
enter to prevent such a sequence. But there seems no reason 
to suppose that these factors operate more powerfully for one 
child than for another in work of the same class.® 

Further, children changing posts appear to pass from posts 
of one grade of congruity to other posts of the same grade. 
(Experience in one occupation seems to be a greater recom- 
mendation in applying for a post in that occupation than in 
applying for one in another.) A rough measure of the extent 
of this is provided in Tables XXX and XXXI by the percentage 
of posts of A and B congruity in the total in each column 
(shown as a percentage two lines below the averages). Thus, 
in Table XXX, 84 per cent, of the posts held by boys of the 
experimental group now in work of A congruity proved to 
have been of A or B congruity, whereas only 22 per cent, of 

^ It will be noticed that the difierences are greater in the control group 
than the experimental group. This is explained atpp. 237-238. 

“ In work of different types, however, their importance will vary, and for 
this reason it is necessary to keep types of work separate, 
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the posts held by those boys now in work of D congruity were 
of these high grades. Corresponding fig^es for girls (Table 
XXXI) are 85 per cent, and 10 per cent.' If these proportions 
had been reversed— if children in C or D posts at the last inquiry 
had had a high proportion of A and B posts in their previous 
posts with the same number of changes — ^the implication would 
be that the vocational advice offered had been erroneous. Simi- 
larly, if the children holding posts of D congruity had had a 
small number of previous posts, but a high proportion of them 
of A or B congruity, the conclusion would be that the advice 
was sound. Influences of this kind may be operative in Tables 

XXX and XXXI in those cases where the proportion of posts 
of A and B congruity previously held remains relatively high 
and the total number of posts previously held relatively low. 
(For instance, in Table XXX posts of D congruity in the 
experimental group show an average of 2-82, 22 per cent, being 
of A or B Grades; whereas in the control group a smaller 
average, 2-38, contains 32 per cent, of A or B posts.) 

Both in the experimental group and in the control group 
there is a tendency for posts in high congruity with the advice 
given to be kept longer than those in low congruity, but on 
the whole it is more marked in the experimental group. This is 
not shown directly in Tables XXX and XXXI, but may be 
judged from comparisons in which the proportions of posts of 
high congruity are taken into account. For instance, in Table 

XXXI girls of the experimental group in work of A congruity had 
an average of 1-63 posts, whereas the control group girls had an 
average of i-8y. The percentages of posts of A and B congruity 
were 85 per cent, and 88 per cent, respectively. If these per- 
centages were 100 the true averages would show a somewhat 
larger difference than 0-24, the actual difference between the 
averages given. In one or two cases, however, the differences 
would be reduced {e.g., columns A and B, Table XXX). 
Moreover, in dealing with columns D and E the adjustments 
must be made in the reverse direction to express what the 
average number of posts would be if there were no posts of 
A or B congruity among them. But here we encounter the 
difficulty of knowing whether the small proportion of posts of 
A and B grades produced an effect equivalent to their amount. 
If 80 per cent, of the posts which a child has had are relatively 
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unsuitable and show a short average tenure it is probable that 
any occasional posts of greater intrinsic suitability which have 
been held by him may have less chance of proving their suita- 
bility than they would have when held by a child whose posts 
have been fewer in number and of higher suitability. 

A further point in connexion with posts of low congruity 
with advice is that there were far fewer of these posts in the 
control group than in the experimental group. It has already 
been explained (p. 206) that gradings of D and E for congruity 
with advice could be made in the control group only in the few 
cases in which some special evidence of unsuitabiUty was forth- 
coming. Generally, in the control group, the value of the C 
gradings (and perhaps of the B gradings also) is reduced by the 
inclusion of some cases that should have been D or E, while 
that of the D grades is increased by the exclusion of doubtful 
cases. In other words, the gradings D and E for the control 
group are 'highly selected,’ and are less subject to error caused 
by faulty diagnosis in the first instance than are the gradings 
of the experimental group. 

Comparisons between the sub-classes in Tables XXX and 
XXXI mean little because the classes of work in which the 
previous posts were held are not indicated. In such a complex 
set of data the differences between the experimental and the 
control group are not readily discoverable, but when, as in 
Tables XXXIV to XXXIX, we concern ourselves with posts 
held continuously since leaving school these differences are more 
clearly seen, and the superiority of the advice given to the 
experimental group becomes evident. 

It seems justifiable, however, to say that a post which is 
in congruity to the degree of A or B with the advice offered 
is more likely to be retained than a post in which the congruity 
with advice is less. This is perhaps more marked in the case 
of the A posts than the B posts. But if it be recalled under 
what variable circumstances the latter grading was given this 
create no surprise. In any case, it is not to be expected 
that conditions of employment will ever be such that every post 
of high intrinsic suitability will be kept ; but in general, if the 
antecedent diagnosis of suitability be correct, the value of voca- 
tional advice will, at the lowest estimate, be equal to that which 
ordinarily accrues from the harmony of the worker with his work. 
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A result such as this gives confidence to the vocational 
adviser, in that it shows that his advice is founded on the 
essential and important factors in vocational adjustment. Even 
though, in particular cases, his advice may be nullified by 
circumstances beyond his control, the fact remains that when- 
ever the fundamentals of vocational adjustment come into 
operation the psychologist’s study of the child discloses factors 
which have a powerful influence in success. 

(&) Post most frequently held as Basis of Classification 

Before turning to the study of the cases of unbroken tenure 
of a single post one or two minor points may be considered. In 
reviewing the analysis of the previous section the question 
arises as to what differences would appear if, instead of the 
post held at the last inquiry, the tables were based on some 
kind of 'composite’ showing the congruity with the advice 
given of all the posts held. The best way of doing this appeared 
to be to grade each post for congruity with advice and then to 
take the most frequently appearing grade as the basis of 
classification. If two grades of post were held in equal numbers 
the allocation was determined by the total time spent in posts 
of each grade. 

In view of the tendency to keep to posts of one grade this 
analysis, in most cases, will show how the congruity of the 
majority of the posts held by the child is related to the rate of 
change. The results for boys are given in Table XXXII. ^ There 
is so little difference between them and those already discussed 
in Tables XXX and XXXI that no further comment is 
needed. It is clear that the higher the grade of congruity with 
advice the smaller is the number of posts. 

(c) The Influence of the Nature of the Work on the 
Rate of Change 

The average number of posts for each grade of congruity with 
advice is not the same for each class of work, because some 
classes of work encourage longer tenure by their intrinsic attrac- 
tiveness. This point arises in connexion with almost every 
comparison to be drawn and will frequently be referred to. 

Another feature of these tables, however, is the relatively 
1 In view of the resnlts a table for girls was not prepared. 
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large number of posts of C congruity. It might be supposed 
that the average number of posts of C congruity is swollen by 
the inclusion of posts of a routine (and sometimes temporary) 
nature, C* being the grade usually given to these (c/. p. 199). 
To test this supposition separate analyses of routine and non- 
routine posts have been made of the data for the boys. Whether 
the classification is based upon the grade of congruity most 

TABLE XXXIII 

Number of Posts of C and C* Congruity: Boys 
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frequently appearing among the graded posts or upon the gi'ade 
of congruity of the present post, the results (Table XXXIII) 
show that the separation of the routine posts makes very httle 
difference in the totals, though in particular cases the differ- 
ences are appreciable. 

Conclusions drawn from comparisons of totals in which C 
posts are taken into account will not be invahdated by the 
inclusion of routine and temporary posts. Generally, however, 
the most important results accrue from the contrast of Grades 
A and B, taken separately or together, with Grades D and E, 
but sometimes in contrasting the progressive increase or de- 
crease in the figures Grade C is also included. 

(d) Posts held continuously since leaving School 
considered separately 

Perhaps the most direct evidence of the relation between the 
judgment of the vocational adviser and the efficiency of the 
individual in his work is to be gained from a study of the posts 
held continuously since leaving school. Tables XXXIV and 
XXXV show the proportion of posts so held, arranged accord- 
ing to the class of work found and the class of work recom- 
mended. Thus reading horizontally, in each class of work, the 
number who kept one post throughout the period of inquiry 
is shown as a percentage of those who had the same opportunity 
in relation to their abilities (indicated by the class of work 
recommended to them). Tables XXXVl, XXXVII, XXXVIII, 
and XXXIX show them arranged according to the class of 
work recommended and the congruity of the work found with 
that recommended. 

In Tables XXXIV and XXXV the horizontal lines show how 
many children in each class of work, and what proportion (as a 
percentage) of those who started in that class of work, retained 
one post throughout the period of inquiry. The vertical columns 
show how these children were advised, and therefore afford, 
for the experimental group if not for the control group, a rough 
indication of the psychological make-up of the child. 

We should expect the highest proportion of these long-tenure 
posts to occur when the work found agrees with the work 
recommended, the figures for which are in heavy type. There 
is a definite tendency for this to occur. Both boys (6o per cent.) 
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and girls (90 per cent.) show a high tendency to remain in 
clerical work when it is the work advised. A similar tendency 
to remain in clerical work is, however, shown, as revealed in all 
tables, by both sexes even when it is not the work advised. 
But the most successful are those who were advised or who 
might have been advised to seek this type of work. Less weight 
must, of course, be attached to the single cases which give per- 
centages of 100 in Tables XXXIV and XXXV than to groups 
of cases. To take as another example unskilled work among 
girls (Table XXXV, Class VII), six of those who kept one post 
were girls who were advised to seek this t3^e of work, whereas 
eight others who kept one post were advised to try skilled work 
(Class V). Here, no doubt, we have an example of successful 
work in an unskilled post by those who are capable of attempt- 
ing more difficult work, for it is known (p. 207) that there are 
some attractive posts for girls in work that ranks as unskilled.^ 

From Table XXXIV it may be seen that of boys remaining 
in semi-skilled work (Class VIII) six were advised to seek work 
in Classes VI or VIII, whereas two were advised to seek minor 
clerical work. Similar comparisons may be made throughout 
the two tables, and the control and experimental groups may 
be directly compared. But circumstances tending to confuse 
the issue should be borne in mind. Boys, for instance, to whom 
skilled work (Class V) was proposed might be highly intelligent 
as well as practical, and, having found, say, clerical work might 
be tempted by good prospects to stay in work in which they 
were giving satisfaction. 

Comparisons within the columns show how children of a par- 
ticular type (as indicated by the class of work recommended) 
have succeeded in work of the same and of a different class. 
For example, in the case of the experimental group, children 

It may be thought that the meation of instaaces such as these savours of 
'question-begging,’ in that by saying "capable of attempting more difficult 
work" the correctness of the Institute’s diagnosis is assumed. This is not so. 
The experiment was carried out to discover how far such judgments of ability 
are sound. Obviously oases may occur in which children of high ability will 
give satisfaction in posts requiring only low ability. Such oases do not prove 
the judgments to be right, but they do not prove them to be wrong. It is 
legitimate to point out where such instances appear to occur in these studies. 
For if many of the exceptions to the general principle appear in association 
with facts that can be explained, their significance as exceptions is much 
reduced. Moreover, differences between the abilities needed for different classes 
of work exist quite apart irom judgments of the abilities of individuals. 
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who were recommended for semi-skilled work (Class VIII (boys), 
Class VI (girls)), success in work of the same class is represented 
by percentages of 43 and 38 respectively, whereas success in 
minor clerical work (Class II) is shown by percentages of 20 
and 50. 

Some idea of the difference between success in the class 
recommended and success in all other classes may be gained by 
comparison of the figures in heavy type with those at the foot 
of Tables XXXIV and XXXV. Thus, in Class II 40 per cent, 
of boys recommended to this class succeeded, whereas only 
23 per cent, of boys from other classes did so. In Class III all 
the girls recommended succeeded, against 37 per cent, of girls 
from other classes, and so on. 

The general trend of the comparisons may be seen conveni- 
ently in Tables XXXVI and XXXVII, in which Tables XXXIV 
and XXXV are summarized. In Table XXXVI the relation 
between the type of work found and that recommended is 
shown. The columns headed X show the proportion who 
retained the work when it was the kind recommended. Those 
headed Y show the proportion who retained the work although 
they were advised to seek work of a different kind. (These 
percentages summarize the rows of Tables XXXIV and XXXV.) 
A further summary of this table was given in the previous 
chapter (Table XXIV), and what was said there applies here. 

Table XXXVI shows the consistency of the association of the 
adviser’s recommendation with the highest proportion of long- 
tenure cases in any given class. In the boys’ part of the table 
the percentages in the first column of figures exceed those in 
the third column in almost every instance; in the girls’ part 
of the table the same is true with two exceptions. In neither 
part of the table do the percentages in the second column so 
consistently or so greatly exceed those in the fourth column 
In other words, association of advice with long tenure of post 
IS less marked in the control group than in the experimental 
group. 

In Table XXXVII a different, but equally interesting, sum- 
mary shows how the proportion retaining work in the class 
recommended compares with the proportion who retain work 
in classes other than that recommended. (These percentages 
summarize the columns of Tables XXXIV and XXXV.) 
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TABLE XXXVI 

Relation of Work found to Work advised ; Percentage of 
Children who have remained in the Same Post since 
LEAVING School 


Class of 
Work^ 
found 

leav- 

ing 

Boys 

1 

X 

When Same 
Class of Work 
was advised 

Y 

When a Different 
Class of Work 
was advised 

X 

When Same 
Class of Work 
was advised 

Y 

When a Different 
Class of Work 
was advised 

School 










Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

1 Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

I 

60 

44 

43 


90 

44 

17 

62 

11 

40 

43 

33 

38 

50 


50 

25 

III 

33 


14 

17 

100 

50 



IV 

25 

31 


14 

14 


37 


V 

33 

46 


42 

30 

26 

26 


VI 

26 

9 

16 


38 

36 

37 

35 

VII 



50 


35 


29 1 

19 

VIII 

43 


26 

15 





IX 


“ 

7 

~ 






For meanings ol Class I, etc., see note on p. 234. 


TABLE XXXVIl 

Relation of Work advised to Work found: Percentage of 
Children who have remained in the Same Post since 
LEAVING School 
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In comparing the figures under X with those under Y for both 
the experimental group and the control group it is apparent 
that there are factors other than suitability to be considered. 
If, as has been indicated before, clerical work attracts more 
than other kinds of work, the proportion keeping one post in 
clerical work would naturally be greater than the proportion 
in other work. Conversely, where the work is unattractive (such 
as unskilled work in the case of boys) the proportion trying to 
keep other work might very well be greater than the proportion 
anxious to retain an unskilled post. This is seen in Class IX in 
Table XXXVII ; those recommended for unskilled work in both 
the control group and the experimental group manage to retain 
about one quarter of the first posts they have sought in other 
classes of work, but have kept no unskilled posts. 

The general trend of the figures in Tables XXXVI and 
XXXVII maybe expressed in a stillmore concise form as follows. 
For the whole of the experimental group 36 per cent, of those 
whose first post was in the class of work recommended kept it 
throughout, whereas 25 per cent, of those whose first post was 
in a class of work different from that recommended retained it 
throughout. For the control group corresponding figures are 
30 per cent, and 22 per cent. 

The real differences between the percentages in the two 
groups compared must be considerably larger than the apparent 
differences, because the larger percentage expresses only the 
suitability and the attractiveness of the class of work the child 
is recommended to try, whereas the smaller percentages do not 
merely express the inferior suitability of the various classes of 
work not recommended, over a considerable range of inferiority, 
but are influenced also by the attractiveness of the classes of 
work not recommended (which, in regard to three classes of 
work at least, is greater than that of the recommended work). 
The latter of these two factors will tend to minimize the 
influence of the former. 

It is fair to say, therefore, that, judging by the proportion . 
of children who keep their posts a long time, recommended 
posts are intrinsically more suitable than unrecommended ones. 
In other words, the adviser’s judgments are founded on the 
bases of real suitability in occupational life. Further, the 
experimental group shows a higher percentage of first posts in 
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the classes of recommended work than the control group. If 
we take the extreme view that aU these posts represent only 
those which the child wanted it would appear that the accom- 
panying suitability (without which we may take it that the 
post would have been abandoned) is greater in the experimental 
group than in the control group. The slightly higher percentage 
retaining first posts in unrecommended work shown by the 
experimental group (25 per cent.) as compared with the control 
group (22 per cent.) might very well be due to the fact that in 
this group there were a number of instances in which the 
adviser could not recommend as highly suitable the post desired 
by the child. Hence by ignoring advice the child would aug- 
ment the number of successes in what for the experimental 
group must be classified as unrecommended posts. In the 
control group this would occur much more rarely, because 
the occupation desired by the child was negatived in relatively 
few cases. 

Of course, the child’s wish to keep a particular post will not 
alone determine tenure, but it has clearly a considerable influ- 
ence in those cases where ability is sufficient for a minimum 
performance, or where the work is still in a preliminary stage, 
and no great demands on abilities and temperament have yet 
been made. In such cases, although the post may show a 
relatively long tenure, the judgment of suitability may still be 
true, in that work of greater suitability may exist. The influ- 
ence of this factor is obviously greater in some classes of work 
than in others. 

Another point worthy of consideration is the extent to which 
the number of 'temporary’ posts in each grade of congruity 
affects the proportion retained throughout the whole period. It 
might seem, at first sight, that few of these would be graded 
A or B. But such posts are generally those which the employer 
says "anyone can do’’; they are suitable for children of rela- 
tively low intelligence and, provided that other necessary 
qualities of temperament and manual dexterity are possessed, 
they may be deemed highly suitable. For children of average or 
superior intelligence their suitability is less, but, even so, not 
lower than C. Hence, so far as the proportion of posts retained 
over the whole period is concerned, the effect is to reduce the 
percentages in grades of congruity A to C and relatively to 
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increase those in grades D and E. Consequently the real 
differences between the proportions of posts of high and low 
congruity retained throughout the follow-up period are probably 
greater than the observed differences. 

The influence of starting in a post of high congruity with 
advice may be gauged from the following results. In the experi- 
mental group 55 boys and 58 girls started in a post graded A 
for congruity with advice (113 altogether, or 21-4 per cent, of 
the total). In the control group 76 boys and 66 girls started in 
a post of Grade A (142 altogether, or 33'7 per cent, of the total). 
The advantage lies therefore with the latter group, in that more 
of them had the opportunity of remaining in suitable work. At 
the end of the period of follow-up 23 boys and 38 girls (11-5 per 
cent, of the total) in the experimental group had remained in 
one post, and 25 boys and 26 girls (ii'3 per cent, of the total) in 
the control group had remained in one post. This comparison 
confirms what' was said above regarding the greater appro- 
priateness of the advising of the experimental group. 

Bearing these points in mind, we may now examine in detail 
the relation between the work recommended and the grade of 
suitability. In Tables XXXVIII and XXXIX it wiU be seen 
that in all types of work the children who have remained in one 
post since leaving school are concentrated largely in grades of 
congruity A, B, and C. There is no instance in which the 
proportion in posts of low congruity, D or E, exceeds those of 
higher grade. 

Generally, then, posts judged highly suitable seem to be 
associated more frequently with long tenure than posts con- 
sidered less suitable. All types of work considered, the experi- 
mental group shows a distinctly higher proportion (42 per cent, 
boys, 50 per cent, girls) than the control group (33 per cent, 
fioys, 33 per cent, girls) of posts graded A retained throughout 
the period. No differences are shown in the composite figures 
for posts graded D between the experimental and the control 
groups, both retaining 16 per cent, of such posts. 

These percentages are not directly comparable with those 
given in Tables XXXVI and XXXVII, since a post of D con- 
gruity does not correspond exactly with an unrecommended 
post. But they show, perhaps more clearly than do any others of 
the tabulated figures, the difference between success in posts 
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considered highly suitable by the advisers and success in posts 
considered definitely unsuitable. This difference is considerable 
(the real difference is even larger), and it is quite evident that 
the Institute’s estimates of vocational fitness, as expressed in 
Grade A of congruity with advice, are more often associated 
with success than are the estimates of the school conference. 


2. Average Length of Time in Posts Abandoned 

In contrast with those who did not change their employer 
we have those who constantly did change. For these we may 
calculate the average length of time spent in posts of different 
types and of different grades of suitability. In this instance 
only posts abandoned are considered — ^the posts held at the time 
of the last inquiry are excluded. 

Since we are dealing with discarded posts only, the influence 
exercised by unsuitability might be supposed to be much in 
evidence. In other words, the greater the difference between 
the work found and that recommended the shorter should be 
the length of tenure of the post. True though this may be in 
general (and the results so far obtained indicate this), it is clear 
that unsuitability may not always be shown in shortness of 
tenure, but also (or alternatively) in the fact that the post is 
eventually relinquished. While it is retained a minimum effici- 
ency may be maintained, but when at last unsuitability is 
discovered and the post is ended there may be a relatively 
long tenure to be recorded. On the other hand, some of the 
posts highly congruous with advice may show a comparatively 
short tenure for reasons quite unconnected with suitabihty. So 
that in Tables L and LI the issues are not at all clear-cut. Yet 
there are indications that posts not in congruity with advice 
are relinquished more quickly than those which are. For con- 
venience these tables have been summarized in Tables XLII 
and XLIII. 

In these tables (XLII and XLIII) the average time spent in 
posts of various types by aU classes of boys and girls is shown in 
the last two columns. For instance, boys in the experimental 
group who tried work in Class IV spent 10-65 months in their 
posts, whereas those in the control group spent 8-i6 months. 
These averages show, but only in the most general way, how 
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long a post of a particular class may be expected to be kept by 
any child taken at random. For purposes of comparison the 
other averages in Tables XLII and XLIII represent the time 
spent in (a) recommended work (i.e., what is thought to be 
suitable work), and (b) unrecommended work (le., what is 
thought to be less suitable work). 


TABLE XLII 

Length of Tenure of Past Posts (expressed in 
Months) : Boys 


Class 
of Work 
recom- 
mended 

{a) In Work found 
in Same Class 
as that 
recommended 

(6) In Work fonnd 
in Classes other 
than that 
recommended 

Class 

of 

Work 

In Work found 
by all Boys 

Bxp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

Exp, 

Con. 

I . 


10-44 

6-5 

7-4 

I 

9.97 

9.30 

II . 

6 -8i 

11*20 

7-3 

6-1 

II 

7-85 

6-42 

Ill . 

8 -OI 

6-66 

6-3 


III 

6-63 


IV . 

12-32 

10-31 

8-2 

5-6 

IV 

10-65 

8-16 

V . 

5 -i 8 

6-75 

7-5 

7-0 

V 

5-57 

6-68 

VI . 

7-48 

7-36 

7-8 

5-5 

VI 

6-36 

578 

VII . 

1-25 

3-88 

6-3 

5'i 

VII 

6-56 

5 '4° 

VIII . 

7-42 

7-41 

7.9 

ot 

VIII 

6-71 

5-53 

IX , 

8-00 


47 

8-8 

IX 

5'14 

5-23 


TABLE XLIII 

Length of Tenure of Past Posts (expressed in 
Months): Girls 


Class 
of Work 

mended 

(ff) In Work found 
in Sa™e Class 

recommended 

(6) In Work found 
m Classes other 
than that 
recommended 

Class 

of 

Work 

In Work found 
by all Girls 

Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 


Exp. 

Con, 

I , 
II , 

III . 

IV . 

V . 

VI . 
VII . 

12-50 

7- 00 

10-75 

8- 14 

10-13 

2-60 

iz-35 

8-90 

4-89 

9-08 

tT. 

8-79 

6-02 

5-34 

8-30 

8-09 

6-65 

4-56 

6-59 

6-73 

4-78 

I . 
II . 

III . 

IV . 

V . 

VI . 
VII , 

10-58 

6-68 

7- 54 
7.29 

8- 03 

5-98 

9-53 

8- 72 

5- 33 

6- 26 

9- 44 
8-02 
3'82 


In view of the peculiar complexity of the circumstances in 
which posts are taken and left, contradictions seem inevitable. 
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In the case of boys' posts in Class I, for example, the average 
time spent by those recommended for that type of work was 
9'6 months, as compared with 9-97 months by all, whether 
recommended or not. It will be observed that with girls (Table 
XLIII) this particular irregularity occurs not in Class I, but 
in Class VII (unskilled manual work). 

The average time spent in work of a type different from that 
recommended ranges from 47 months (Table XLII, boys) to 
9-08 months (Table XLIII, girls). Now if the general qualifica- 
tions of the child, as indicated by the class of work recom- 
mended, be borne in mind, the differences between these average 
times may easily be interpreted. Boys in the experimental 
group who were thought suitable for clerical work spent 6-5 
months in posts in work of other kinds (girls, however, spent 
9-08 months). But boys who were thought unfit for anything 
but unskilled manual work (Class IX) could spend only 4*7 
months in posts of other kinds, including any of the more attrac- 
tive posts (such as clerical posts) they were fortunate enough 
to obtain. By way of contrast, the girls (Table XLIII) who did 
not take the unskilled work recommended managed to keep 
posts of other kinds for as long as 8*3 months. 

The use of Tables XLII and XLIII lies in the answers to 
questions such as these : 

Is the average tenure of the recommended posts in any class 
of work longer than the average tenure of the same post by all 
and sundry? {I.e., does the first column of figures exceed the 
fifth column, and does the second column exceed the sixth, 
class by class ?) 

Is the average tenure of the recommended posts in any class 
of work (the first and second columns) longer than the average 
tenure of posts in all other classes of work (the third and fourth 
columns) ? 

. If in general both answers are affirmative the conclusion is 
that suitability has an influence even on tenure of discarded 
posts. If in particular instances the answer is negative, can 
any reason be found for this exception? In most cases an 
explanation can be found along the lines already described. 
The low average tenure of recommended posts in Class VII 
(Table XLIII) by the Class VII type of girl (2-60 months), as 
compared with 5-98 months in the same class of work by all 
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types of girl, may be due to the fact that such girls could only 
secure the least satisfactory of the unskilled posts, the more 
attractive ones (already mentioned) going to girls of better 
qualifications, thus raising the average tenure of such posts by 
all classes (5-98 months). It is certainly curious that the boys 
who had no similarly attractive posts in the unskilled class do 
not show a corresponding exception in Class IX. 

On the whole, it seems fair to say that, since the tenure of an 
unrecommended post tends in a majority of cases to be shorter 
than that of a randomly selected post, and still shorter than 
that of a recommended post, the length of tenure is associated 
with congruity with advice. 

As between the experimental group and the control group it 
is difficult to say, with such complex factors involved, in which 
this association of tenure with advice is really most marked. 
Taking Tables XLII and XLIII as they stand, one must admit 
that the control group has a larger number of instances in which 
the average tenure of the recommended post exceeds the other 
two averages. But the incidence of the disturbing factors is not 
equal in the two cases. In the control group the child's wish, 
whenever it came into operation, would influence it to relin- 
quish posts not in accordance with that wish {i.e., with the 
recommendation of the conference), and to endeavour to retain 
those posts in which its wishes might be fulfilled. In the experi- 
mental group this influence would not give similar results unless 
every single recommended post was also one which agreed with 
the child’s wish. While this is possible (actually there was a 
fair proportion of cases in which the Institute’s recommendation 
confirmed, the child’s wish) it does not appear to have happened ; 
nor did the child’s wish have a much better chance of being 
fulfilled even in the first post found than the Institute’s recom- 
mendations. The classification of cases into 'recommended’ 
and 'not recommended' in the experimental group does not, 
as it happens, allow the influence of this factor to be the same 
as it is in the control group. 

When it is mentioned that the period of greatest fluctuation 
of employment occurred during the first two and a half years 
of industrial life it will be realized that differences in length 
of tenure of discarded posts may not mean very much. Of 
present posts 72 per cent, were obtained within two years of 
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leaving school, and 85 per cent, within two and a half years, 
even though the total follow-up period is barely four years. 
Most of the posts included in Tables XL, XLI, XLII, and XLIII 
are therefore early rather than late ones. 

Relation of Length of Tenure with Gradings for 
Congruity with Advice 

In order to see whether the association of length of tenure 
and congruity of post with advice is more clearly disclosed by 
a different analysis. Tables XLIV, XLV, XLVI, XLVII, 

TABLE XLVI 

Length of Tenure of Past Posts (expressed in 
Months): Boys 

M ■= Average length of tenure expressed in months. 

N = Number of posts from which M is derived. 


Class of Work 
Recommended 

Grade of Congruity of Work Found | 

A and B 

ABC’s 

D andE 

Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

I 

M . . 

9-53 

8-76 

4-43 

8-19 

6'l6 

3.00 

N ,. 


14 

17 

23 

5 


M . . 

6-93 

9-46 

6-85 

6-63 

5-II 

5'S4 

N 


6 

27 


13 

9 

III 







M 

7-93 

5-94 

6-03 

6-30 

5-20 

5'<57 

N 

33 

16 

40 

15 


3 

IV 







M 

9-22 

6-30 

7-55 

6-65 

I2'94 


N 


56 

15 

57 


2 

V 







M . . 

6-30 

7-34 

6-83 

6-65 


6 ‘ig 

N 

27 

42 

32 

40 

5 

4 

VI 







M 

8'35 

7.36 

7-01 

5-30 

8-50 

4-17 

N . . 

58 

42 

51 

59 

12 

13 

VII 







M 

5-41 

4-53 

5-49 

5-38 

8-8i 

3-5° 

N 

24 

5 

36 

H 

19 


VIII 







M 

8-12 


8-20 

907 


5-67 

N . . 

13 

^7-41 

19 

7 

7 

3 

IX 







M . . 

3-77 


2-91 

9.90 

5-35 

8-00 

N 

19 


19 

5 

41 
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TABLE XLVII 

Length of Tenure of Past Posts (expressed in 
Months): Girls 
M = Average number of months. 

N = Number of posts from which M is derived. 




Grade of Congruity of Work Found 

1 

Class of Work 
Recommended 

A and B 

1 All C’s 

j D and E | 


Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

I 

M . . 

9-25 

1 1 '90 

IO-6I 

7-50 

1-50 


N 

4 

19 

9 

5 


— 

M . . 

5-38 

_ 

6-05 

_ 


_ 

N 





6 


III 







M . . 

5-95 

7-46 

9-67 

3'25 

6-86 


N 

10 

6 

12 

6 



IV 







M . . 

8-50 

7.09 

9*66 

4-65 

9-04 

3‘X7 

N 

21 

II 

26 

12 

13 

V 






M . . 

7’53 

7-93 

6-77 

6-04 

7'05 

6'5o 

N 

VI 

49 

87 

43 

90 

14 

7 

M 

6-65 

9-30 

6-12 

6*40 

9-92 

_ 

N 

VII 

36 

37 

55 

41 

14 

_ 

M 

3-09 

6'52 

2-22 

2’9I 

12-27 

4-43 

N . . 

24 

17 

9 


IS 

7 


XLVIII, XLIX, and L have been prepared. Tables XLIV and 
XLV show the average lengths of tenure of posts graded for 
suitability in the classes of work recommended. Tables XLVIII 
and XLIX show similar averages according to the classes of 
work found, Summaries are shown in Tables XLVI, XLVII, 
and L. A still more condensed summary is given in Tables 
LI and LII. 

In Table LI, where the classification is based on work recom- 
mended, conflicting factors are again present, but there is a 
tendency for posts of A and B congruity to be retained longer 
than posts of D and E congruity when clerical work and ' social ’ 
work! are advised. When skilled or semi-skilled manual work 
is advised, posts of D and E congruity are retained longer than 

^ ' Social’ work in the aense explained at p. 195. 
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TABLE L 

Length of Tenure of Past Posts (expressed in 
Months): Boys 
M = Average number of months. 

N «= Number of posts from which M is derived. 



A and B 

ABC’s 

D and E 


Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

I 

M 

11-50 

8-6i 

3-86 

12-88 

14-29 

8-55 

N 


14 

7 

4 

6 

5 

II 



8-67 




M 

7-09 

7-24 

7-5S 

7-42 

3-00 

N 

32 

16 

37 

55 

12 


III 







M 

7-22 

4-69 

6-28 

6-54 

6-92 

3-44 

N 

a6 

13 

61 

68 

19 

13 

IV 







M 

10-34 


12-33 

5-20 

9-83 

i8*oo 

N . . 

23 

42 

9 

5 


I 

V 







M 

5-67 

5-82 

6-25 

.1-50 

5-00 

II-OO 

N 

18 


8 


13 

3 

VI 







M 

7-15 

5-42 

6-05 

7-8i 

5-46 

4'31 

N 

57 

61 

29 

23 

40 


VII 






M 

7.63 

6-15 

6-67 

7-50 


3-13 

N 

4 

5 

3 




VIII 





8-55 


M . , 

7-42 

7-02 

5-87 

4-87 


N 

23 

14 

44 

49 



IX 







M . . 

3-46 


5-45 

5-63 



N 

7 


37 




Total . . . 


6-78 

6-58 

6-52 

7*00 i 

5-3° 


^^7-53 

187 

235 

231 

1 

37 


posts of A and B congruity. But in these cases a post of D or E 
congruity often implies a post in clerical or in ‘social’ work; a 
high average tenure will then result even when the post has 
been given up. Similarly, in the case of tmskilled work a post 
of A or B congruity is necessarily one in which the average 
tenure is normally short, and a post of low congruity will 
certainly be one in which the average tenure tends to be longer. 
These results indicate that the children have been trying to 
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TABLE LI 


Class of Work 
Recommended 

Average Length of Tenure in Months in 

Posts of Grades shown 

A and B 



D andE 


Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

Clerical work 







Boys 

8-0 

8-9 

5-9 

7-4 

5‘5 

5-5 

Girls 

7-3 

ir-9 

7-5 

7-5 

Z'5 


‘Social’ work 






Boys 

7-93 

5-94 

6-03 

6-30 

5-20 

5‘67 

Girls 

7-6 

7-2 

9-9 

4-1 

8-23 

7-14 

Manual work 

Skilled 





Boys 

7-5 

6-9 

7-1 

6-1 


5 

Girls 

7-53 

7-93 

6-77 


7‘05 

6-5 

Semi-skilled 




Boys 

8'I2 

7-41 

8*20 

9.07 


5-67 

Girls . . 

6-65 

9-3° 

6*12 


9.92 


Unskilled 






Boys 

3-77 


2-91 

9-90 

5‘35 

8-00 

Girls . . 

3-09 

6'52 j 

2*22 

2-91 

12-27 

4-43 


perform unsuitable work, but the fact that the posts are no 
longer held suggests that their efforts were fruitless. 

Similar results are obtained when the work found forms the 
basis of classification (Table LII). 


TABLE LII 



Average Length of Tenure in Months in 

Posts of Grades shown (Boys) 

Found 

A and B 



D and E 


Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con, 

Clerical work 

8-2 

7-8 

7-9 




‘Social' work 

Manual work 

7*22 

4-69 

6-28 

<5‘54 

6-92 

3-44 

Skilled . 

7-6 

6-8 

7-8 j 

7-1 

6-0 

iHo 

Semi-skilled 

7-42 


5 ‘87 

4-87 

8'55 

Unskilled . 

3-46 

2-0 

5-45 

5-63 




This table confirms what was said above by removing some 
of the exceptions to the general conclusion as to the association 
of long tenure and congruity with advice. It will be seen that 
in skilled work, while the tenure in posts of Grades A and B is 
not increased, it is longer than the tenure of posts of Grades D 
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and E, for now the gradings for congmity apply to wort of the 
same kind. It is the fitness of the boys themselves in relation 
to the work found that is now in question. (In Table LI it 
was the appropriateness of the work found in relation to that 
recommended.) 

The only exception in Table L to what one would expect 
occurs in regard to semi-skilled work; both the experimental 
and the control groups show a longer tenure in posts of low 
congruity than in posts of high congruity. Several explanations 
are possible. 

3. Employers’ Reports 

Although some difficulty was experienced in interpreting 
employers’ reports, the scale of values assigned to them has 
enabled a number of useful comparisons to be made. These are 
shown in Tables LIU and LIV. 


TABLE LIII 

Employers’ Reports on all Posts held: Boys 
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TABLE LIV 

Employees’ Reports on all Posts held : Girls 


Con^ity 
of Work Found 

Grade of Employers’ Reports j 

■ 

a + 

* 




Exp. 

Con. 

E*p. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

Exp, 

Con, 

Exp. 

Con. 

A 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

C 

Percentage 

Number 

D 

Percentage 

Number 

E 

Percentage 

Number 



13 

8 

18 

8 

3 

S 

9 

9 

7 

6 

40 

33 

33 

66 

8 

5 

9 

3 

^8 

5 

18 

8 

33 

S 

9 

8 

5 

^5 

5 

13 

Percentage . 

^Percentage . 
Number 

3 

16 

6 

8 

13 

48 

7 ^ 

60 

6 

8 

4 

rJ 

^9 

' 6 

9 

i 

10 

^3 



It will be observed that 'highly satisfactory ’ reports (Grade i 
in the tables) occur more frequently in connexion with posts 
of Grades A and B congruity than with posts of Grades D and E 
congruity. Conversely, reports indicating dissatisfaction (Grade 
3 in the tables) occur more frequently in connexion with posts 
of Grades D and E congruity than in any others. In the tables 
for both boys and girls the inverse relation in the third column 
of figures is as striking as the direct relation in the first column. 
This double relation is also shown by the children of the control 
group, but the progressive increase and decrease in the two 
columns is not nearly so well defined. (This was referred to in 
the summary account in Chapter VIII, where extracts from 
Tables LIII and LIV were given,) 

Many of the employers’ reports are classified under Grade 2, 
and it is difficult to say what significance should be attached 
to them. There are more ‘satisfactory’ reports than one would 
expect. For instance, to take reports in Grade 2 which apply 
to posts of D congruity, 56 per cent, (boys) and 49 per cent, 
(girls) in the experimental group, and 44 per cent, (boys) and 
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75 per cent, (girls) in the control group, are given a ' satisfactory ’ 
report. The percentages of those in posts of A congruity who 
are given a satisfactory report are rather more for boys, but 
considerably less for girls. What the proportion of satisfactory 
reports ,n each grade of congruity with advice (which, for 
present purposes, we may take to be correlative with suitability 
of post) should be it is difficult to say. If we reduce the cate- 
gories to three — 'good,' ‘satisfactory,’ and ‘unsatisfactory’ — 
and assume a random distribution of children -among the 
employers, we may expect equal numbers of children to secure 
‘good’ and ‘unsatisfactory’ reports, and about half of them to 
obtain ‘satisfactory’ reports. This distribution of reports will 
however be disturbed (i) if the employer is easily satisfied and 
reports “good” when he means “satisfactory” and “satis- 
factory” when he means “rmsatisfactory,” and (ii) if there is 
a definite relation between the vocational fitness of the child 
and the post he has taken tending to promote efficiency and so 
to procure a ‘good’ report. In the absence of such a relation 
we should expect ‘good’ and ‘bad’ reports to be distributed 
at random. 

As regards the first of these, while there was apparently some 
disinclination to give an ‘unsatisfactory’ report,^ there was 
little tendency to give high praise where it was not deserved. 
‘Satisfactory’ covered a variety of conditions, some of them 
not being directly associated with the suitability of the child 
for the post. Moreover, the employer reports only on work 
actually done, whereas judgments of suitability for any given 
post include the future as well as the present demands of the 
work. The optical instrument maker, for instance, who reports 
that a boy is quite satisfactory on errands, and will be given 
a chance to learn optical work when a vacancy occurs, is not 
expressing an opinion on the boy’s suitability for optical work. 

The number of ‘unsatisfactory ' reports, therefore, is less than 
it should be, 2 and this affects the figures of Tables LIU and LIV 
in two ways. It increases the munber of reports in Grade a 
and reduces the number of reports in Grade 3. But the factor 

1 Cf. Chapter VI, p. i86. Employers sometimes misunderstood the aim of 
the inquiry and hesitated to say exactly what they thought. 

“ Another factor possibly affecting the number of such reports is the 
absence of reports in cases of short tenure in which the employer was not 
interviewed (c/. p, 172). 
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of suitability appears to be so important in all the foregoing 
studies of the relation of suitability of post to the criteria 
adopted that it is hardly likely that the addition of further 
reports to Grade 3 would alter the significance of the proportions 
in Grades A and B shown in Tables LIII and LIV. On the 
contrary, it would seem very probable that they would fall in 
Grades C, D, or E, and so would strengthen the tendencies dis- 
closed in the tables. 

Of course, it is not essential that the results of this analysis 
of the employers’ reports should conform to those already 
obtained; the estimates of suitability may be erroneous, and 
the employers’ judgments may be nearer the truth. But it is 
at least probable that both are often correct, inasmuch as it 
may be possible for the boy or girl of inferior abilities and 
general suitability to give satisfactory service in a post making 
small demands, and so to secure a favourable, if not a glowing, 
report. 

Be that as it may, the fact that the proportions of ‘good’ 
and ‘unsatisfactory’ reports are not equal seems to point to 
the influence of the second factor, and the gradation in the 
percentages seems to indicate a direct association of good reports 
and congruity with advice. In other words, the judgments of 
suitability are confirmed by a record of efficiency, and this is 
definitely more marked in the experimental group than in the 
control group. 


Reports on Present Posts 

Tables LV and LVI, in which the employers’ reports on 
posts held at the time of last inquiry only are considered, show 
the same result. These have already been dealt with in Chapter 
VIII. The situation is summarily expressed in the two tables 
opposite. 

In the experimental group 70 per cent, of the ‘highly satis- 
factory’ reports are in Grades A and B, whereas only 48 per 
cent, of all reports are in these grades. Conversely, 75 per cent, 
of ‘unsatisfactory’ reports are in Grades C, D, and E, whereas 
only 52 per cent, of all reports are in these grades. In the 
control group only 60 per cent, of the ‘highly satisfactory’ 
reports are in the two higher grades, whereas 44 per cent, of 
all reports are in these grades. Conversely, 62 per cent, of 
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'unsatisfactory* reports are in Grades C, D, and E, whereas 41 
per cent, of all reports are in these grades. 

Taking Grade A only : 

In the experimental group 50 per cent, of the 'highly 
satisfactory’ reports, against 10 per cent, of the 
'unsatisfactory’ reports, are in this grade. 

In the control group 34 per cent, of the 'highly satisfactory ’ 
reports, against 16 per cent, of the 'unsatisfactory’ 
reports, are in this grade. 

The proportions of all reports in Grade A are 19 per cent, 
for the experimental group and 22 per cent, for the 
control group. 

Generally, then, the percentage of 'highly satisfactory’ 
reports coming into the higher grades of congruity is greater 
than the percentage of all reports coming into these higher 
grades, whereas the percentage of 'unsatisfactory’ reports is 
less than the percentage of all reports coming into these grades. 

The conclusion is therefore irresistible — that advice and 
suitability are directly associated. 

4. Reports from Children 

The children’s reports suffer from the fact that suitability of 
work is not the most important feature in the child’s mind 
when he makes the report. Nevertheless, there is a tendency 
for the 'highly satisfactory’ reports to be more often associated 
with posts highly congruous with advice than with posts of low 
congruity. But the number of reports expressing satisfaction 
is relatively small. Details are given in Tables LVII and LVIII. 

In both the experimental group and the control group 50 per 
cent, of the reports are of Grade 2. In the experimental group 
30 per cent, and in the control group 33 per cent, express dis- 
satisfaction. Only 5 per cent, of the reports in the experimental 
group and 2-9 per cent, in the control group express high satis- 
faction. In view of this distribution it is unlikely that analysis 
will disclose any close association of children’s opinions with 
those of the advisers; for not only are the expressions of 
high satisfaction few, but the reasons given have nothing 
to do with real suitability. Dissatisfaction, as remarked else- 
where, may be due to lack of prospects in an otherwise 
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TABLE LVII 

Boys’ Expressions of Liking or Disliking for all Posts 






Grac 

of Boys' Reports 




Grade of 











of Work Found 












Exp. 

Con. 


Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 


Con. 


Con. 


Con. 

A 













^Number®' 



3 

T 

1 

3 

51 

29 

I7 


I 

Vz 

16 

1 

z 

Number ^ 




1 

6 

3 

39 

48 

39 

11 


33 

33 

1 


Percentage 



I 

— 

X 

I 


47 

8 


37 



a 

Number 



I 

•— 

I 

I 

So 

59 

II 


57 

59 

b 


Percentage 



I 

- 

4 

8 


31 


- 

31 

62 

3 

- 

^Percentage 



14 

_ 

_ 

_ 

37 

43 


I 

_ 

43 

_ 

_ 

- 

Unclassifiablo 















Percentage 

Number 



= 

= 

= 

33 

50 

33 

= 

33 

50 


z 

z 

AandB 













Number ^ . 

5 


5-8 

9 

3*5 

tr 


II'C 

18 

r 

29‘0 

33'3 

49 

i rx 

i'^ 

D_and E 









316 




Number " . 


z 

3 

6.3 


JL 


- 




- 


suitable post, or it may be due to the personality of the employer 
or the conditions of work quite apart from the nature of the 
work. It is certain that many more posts judged of Grade A 
suitability are associated with Grade 2 reports and even with 
Grade 3 reports than would be the case if these influences were 
not operative. At the same time one would imagine that the 
expressions of high satisfaction would only be given when there 
was some real liking for the work and a feeling of successful 
achievement in it. Hence ‘highly satisfactory' reports may be 
regarded as affording some evidence of the association of success 
(as measured by high satisfaction) with the adviser’s judgment 
of suitability. Reports of Grade 2 would appear to be too 
indefinite, and reports of Grade 3 would appear to be too much 
influenced by extraneous factors, to yield any positive evidence 
of the same kind. Nevertheless, the results of analysis are 
entirely in accord with this view. 

* For explanation of figures at head of columns see p. 200, 
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TABLE LVIII 

Girls’ Expressions of Liking or Disliking for all Posts 


Congruity 
of Work Found 

Grade of Girls’ Reports j 

■ 1 


■ 


• 


Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con. 

Exp. 

Con, 

Exp, 

Con. 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

C 

Percentage 

Number 

D 

Percentage 
^Num er 

Percentage 

Number 


7 

13 

7 

6 

5 

50 

7 

6 

56 

30 

11 

48 

19 

63 

51 

64 
58 

7 

5 

5 

4 

15 

8 

33 

10 

25 

X9 

18 

35 

4+ 

10 

7 

3 

3 

5 

J 

Percentage . 

D and 

Percentage . 
Numlier 

.1 

- 

3 

5 

1 

It 

1^9 

'*8 

II 

5 

34 

II 

35 

10 

6 

9 

1 

5 


The general trend of the figures in Tables LVII and LVIII are 
summarized in Table LXI by contrasting the percentages of 
reports of Grade i with those of Grade 3. 

Taking each row in this summary table in turn, we cannot 
say that there is any marked gradation in the percentages from 
posts of A congruity to posts of D or E congruity. But the 
experimental group, in spite of the E percentage for boys, and 
D percentage for girls, at least shows a tendency toward associa- 
tion of satisfaction with high congruity of post with advice, 
which the control group does not. The proportion of highly 
satisfied boys and girls in posts of Grade D is less (even if by 
small amounts) than the proportion of highly satisfied children 
in Grade A posts. Conversely, the proportion of dissatisfied 
children is higher in posts of Grade D than in posts of Grade A. 
The control group has only one satisfied boy, so that compari- 
sons are impossible in regard to high satisfaction. In regard to 
expressions of dissatisfaction, these are definitely more numer- 
ous in relation to posts of D congruity than in posts of A 
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TABLE LXI 


Children’s Expressions of Liking or Disliking for all Posts 



Degree 
of Satis- 
faction 
Expressed 

Grade of Congruity of Post j 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Experimental 








High 

5 




14 

Girls . . . 


17 

4 

7 

13 





33 

37 

31 

43 

Girls . 


15 

24 

33 

25 

25 

Control 







Boys . 

High 






Girls . 


6 

7 

5 



Boys . 

Low 

24 

41 

47 

62 


Girls . 


23 

18 

35 

56 



congruity. But this is exactly what would be expected from 
the fact that the posts of D congruity in the control group are 
a ' selected ’ group, being those in which incongruity with advice 
was absolutely certain. (Generally, in regard to aU other posts 
in the control group the estimated degree of congruity is subject 
to error.) And since incongruity with advice in the case of the 
control group often implies incongruity with the child’s wish, 
this result should inevitably appear. 

It seems odd, however, to find that 21 per cent, of the boys’ 
opinions regarding posts of A congruity are of Grade 3, whereas 
only 5 per cent, are of Grade i. But this cannot be interpreted 
to mean that the judgments of suitability expressed by the 
A congruity were erroneous. Grade 3 reports were far more 
numerous than Grade i reports; consequently the number 
associated with Grade A posts could easily exceed those from 
Grade l. 

The corresponding summary table for present posts (derived 
from Tables LIX and LX) is shown on p. 277. 

Again, the experimental group (both boys and girls) shows 
an excess of Grade A posts over Grade D posts when high 
satisfaction is expressed and the reverse when low satisfac- 
tion is expressed. The control group has few cases in Grade D 
posts, but where they occur the same relation is seen. 
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TABLE LXII 


Children’s Expressions of Liking or Disliking for Present Posts 


Group 

Degree 
of Satis- 

Grade of Congruity of Post j 

faction 

Expressed 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 


Experimental 

Boys . 







High 

6 

3 


3 


Girls . 


16 


5 



Boys . 


6 

15 




Girls . 


4 


13 

s 


Control 







Boys . 

High 

3 



— 


Girls . 



4 

5 



Boys . 

Low 

9 





Girls , 


3 

7 

II 




5. Reasons for leaving Posts 
Tables LXIII and LXIV enable comparisons to be made 
between the reasons for leaving which appear to indicate unsuit- 
ability and those which do not. The reasons for leaving posts of 
each grade of suitability (A to E) are separated into two groups, 
those which suggest unsuitability and those which seem not to 
be connected with suitability at all. Possibly these divisions 
are quite arbitrary ; at any rate, as explained elsewhere (p. 201), 
the real reasons for leaving posts are generally obscure, and 
may refer either to the work being done, or to future work, or 
to work desired in the future and not likely to be obtained. 

Consequently it is difficult to say exactly what significance 
attaches to the figures in Tables LXIII and LXIV. There is a 
higher percentage of reasons suggesting unsuitability associated 
with Grade E posts than with Grade A posts in both the experi- 
mental and the control group for boys, but only in the control 
group for girls. On the whole, one would expect more of these 
reasons in the Grade E posts ; the post would appear to the child 
so definitely had that the reason given would certainly be 
influenced by this fact. Against this must be set the undoubted 
attractiveness of certain classes of work, the effect of which 
would be to cause the child to find any reason but the true one 
for leaving a post which he liked or thought he liked. Similarly, 
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TABLE LXIII 
■Reasons foe Leaving ; Boys 



Reasons for Leaving indicative of 
Unsuitability of Work 

Re«c 

s for Leaving not indicative 
Oiibiiitability of Work 

SuUabmty of 

Experimental 

Control 

Expciimmtal 

Control 

Num- 

bei 


Num- 

l>cr 



I’eroont- 


rercont" 

A 

B 

C 

P 

E 

Unclassi&ablo 

A and B 

D and E 

31 

36 

23 

5 

3 

43 

28 

23 

29 

27 

29 

36 

27 

30 

32 

53 

9 

4 

43 

29 

28 

36 

33 

50 

26 

36 

40 

76 

I5.S 

56 

9 

116 

65 

77 

74 

71 

64 

80 

73 

70 

4.4 

78 

140 

i6 

4 

80 

72 

72 

64 

67 

50 

64 


TABLE LXIV 

Reasons for Leaving : Girls 



Reasons tor Leaving mdicalivc of 
Unsuitability oi Work 

Reasons for Leaving not indicative 
of Unsuitability of W otlt 

SuiUbihty of 
Work Found 

Expel imenta! 

c 

oiitrol 

Bxperimenliil 

Control 

Nnm, 

Percent- 

Nnra 

Percent- 

tef 

Percent- 


Percent- 


ber 

'Smde 

ber 

Grade 

Grade 

ber 

G^radi 

A 

13 

29 

17 

30 

30 

71 

39 

ll 

B 

H 

23 

18 

20 

48 

77 

72 

C 

24 

24 

35 

25 

78 

76 

105 

76 

D 



7 

39 

44 

1^7 

IT 

61 

E 


13 

2 

50 

73^ 

2 

50 

A and B 

26 


35 

24 

li 

III 

76 

D andE 

13 

2^ 

9 

41 

5^ 

' 13 

59 


in the case of posts judged suitable to the child but not particu- 
larly liked by him the reasons put forward for giving up the 
post would probably emphasize the points of maladjustment as 
being reasons for not liking the work. In these complex circum- 
stances comparative figures based on a variety of reasons are 
not very helpful. 

But when we compare the distribution of the rea-sons among 
posts of different grades (Table LXV) it will be observed that 
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there are only slight differences between the proportions in 
each grade for the two main groups of reasons. For instance, 
approximately 22 per cent, of the reasons of each type are 
associated with Grade B posts, and roughly 40 per cent, with 
posts graded C for congruity with advice. If the reasons not 
directly suggesting unsuitability are taken as a sample of what 

TABLE LXV 
Reasons for Leaving 


(«) Reasons for Leaving indicative of Unsuitability of Work 



Percentage associated with Work of Suitability j 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

Experimental 






Boys . , . 

9-2 

23-9 


177 

3-9 

Girls . 

19 

22*2 

38-1 

19 

1-6 

Control 






Boys . 

Girls 


29*1 

482 

8-2 

■9 

21-5 

22*8 

44-3 

8-8 

2-5 


(6) Reasons for Leaving not indicative of Unsuitability of Work 


Group 

j Percentage associated with Work of Suitability j 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Experimental 






Boys . 


21-9 


16 

2-6 

Girls . . . 

14-5 

23-2 

37-7 

21-5 

31 

Control 






Boys . 

15-8 

27-4 

49-8 

5-9 

‘6 

Girls . 

17 

31-3 

45-7 

4-8 

1*2 


happens when the suitability factor is excluded, comparison 
between sections {a) and (&) of Table LXV shows how much 
influence the suitability factor has. It appears to be very little. 
We may reason in this fashion : the experimental group (boys) 
have ii’5 per cent, of the reasons noi indicating unsuitability, 
and 9'2 per cent, of the reasons which do (or are supposed to) 
indicate unsuitability associated with Grade A posts. Moreover, 
they have 16 per cent, in the former case associated with Grade 
D posts and 177 per cent, in the latter. Hence there is a small 
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balance in favour of the view that unsuitability as expressed in 
reasons for leaving should be more frequently associated with 
the Grade D posts than with the Grade A posts, The girls’ 
reports, however, do not support tliis statement either for 
the experimental group or for the control group. On the 
whole, however, in the control group there is associated with 
Grade D posts a larger proportion of the reasons expressing 
unsuitability than of the reasons not expressing unsuitability. 
This isolated result may be explained, as already mentioned, 
by the relatively fewer posts of D congruity and by the greater 
probability that such a post is also a post not specially desired 
by the chhd. This particular influence would be strong not 
only in determining length of tenure (p. 258) , but also in shaping 
the reasons given when posts were left, whether voluntarily or 
not. This is borne out by the fact that " Left for a ‘ better ’job” 
often meant dissatisfaction with the post held, not that a better 
post had been secured.^ 

In these circumstances the following figures for dismissals for 
the experimental group are interesting because they suggest 
that, if the various factors could be satisfactorily separated, 
definite evidence would be forthcoming as to the influence of 
suitability of work. 

TABLE LXVI 


Reasons for Dismissal 

Posts of 

A and B 
Congruity 

Posts of 

D and E 
Congruity 

{a) Connected with firm (slackness o£ 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

work, etc.) 



Boys 

32 

19 

Girls 

36 

37 

(6) Connected with child (inefficiency, 
misbehaviour, etc.) 

Boys 

8 


Girls 


7 


It certainly looks as though the employer is less inclined to 
dismiss the ‘suitably’ placed child than the ‘unsuitably’ 
placed one, even when the criterion of ‘suitability’ is the 
vocational advice given rather than the employer’s own first- 
hand opinion. 

^ Often a boy would apply to the exchange for a "better fob " and eventu- 
ally take one no better than the one he left. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE EXPERIMENT REVIEWED 

T his account of the Institute's experiment will not be com- 
plete without some review of the more important results 
reached and some indications both of the practical value of 
vocational guidance and of the ways in which the lessons of this 
experiment may be applied. 

The statistical treatment of the follow-up data has taken a 
great deal of time, and the condensed statements of the results 
in Chapters VIII and IX occupy considerable space. It was 
deemed advisable to present them in sufficient detail to enable 
those who are engaged in the practical work of vocational 
guidance to make their own studies of particular points. To 
the general reader, however, the case studies wiU be more inter- 
esting than the tables of figures. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that the proofs of the value of vocational guidance desired by 
the sceptic cannot be presented whoUy in the form of case 
studies. It is certainly unfortunate that, owing to the com- 
plexity of the data, the statistical treatment of the follow-up 
cannot be given in a simple form, because there is danger that 
the value of the results (which consist of a series of differences, 
individually not large, but collectively often significant) may 
be under-estimated. 

I. Disadvantages of Statistical Treatment 
In dealing with the tabulated comparisons it should be 
realized that a case study is a very different thing from the 
statistical treatment of groups of cases. In the former par- 
ticular circumstances can be considered in detail, and the 
results can be interpreted in direct relation to the conditions 
which determine them. In the latter the peculiarities of indi- 
vidual cases have to be ignored, or at least subordinated to the 
common features of the group as a whole. The average height 
of the male adult determined for a very large group is not much 
influenced by the inclusion of the relatively few cases of men 
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who are six feet six inches in height. But, of course, a sufficient 
number of cases must be included in the group to make it 
reasonably certain that the average for the group is not unduly 
affected by the idiosyncrasies of one or two of its members. It 
follows, therefore, that group comparisons fail to show large 
differences, unless the groups are relatively homogeneous in 
themselves, and the factors to be compared in the groups do 
not suffer interference or disturbance from extraneous factors.^ 

Now, in this experiment, as will have been realized from what 
has been said in previous chapters, the control of disturbing 
factors was almost impossible. At the outset the investigators 
hoped that they would be able to show directly the utility of 
psychological methods by comparing the success of those who 
had taken the Institute’s advice with those who had not. But, 
as extremely few children appeared to have acted upon this 
advice, other methods of comparison had to be found, and, in 
the sequel, the evidence of the value of psychological studies is 
relatively indirect. Difficulties were expected, of course ; indeed, 
friends of the Institute, realizing the complexity of the problem 
and knowing something of the difficulties of follow-up, were 
perplexed to know how any proof of the value of psychological 
studies would be procurable from the occupational histories of 
young people. The investigators themselves were uncertain 
how much of their work would be fruitful in result ; they had 
to travel hopefully, and in the end they have arrived. The only 
practical test of vocational advising lies in the correlation of 
advice with occupational success, and to achieve this aim it was 
necessary to adopt the methods that have been employed in 
this experiment. 

As the records show, the Institute was distinctly successful 
in the important work of keeping in touch with the children of 
the experiment, though a more difficult task could hardly have 
been undertaken. An amazingly complex and varied mass of 
data was eventually obtained. Posts seemed to have been 
taken and given up without rhyme or reason ; if reasons were 
given they were bad as often as they were good. Some children 

I For example, the average height of a group of fiftcen-yoar-old boys will 
usually be considerably greater than lhat of a group of Ihirteen-year-old boys ; 
but if we are dealing with composite groups of public-school boys and slum 
children, of whom the proportions in each group cannot be determined, the 
difference may be greatly obscured. 
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seemed as leaves blown hither and thither without aim or 
purpose; others were urged by ill-conceived ambitions to an 
equally unsettled career. Bad luck, trade fluctuations, removal 
of parents, restlessness — ^these and many other influences were 
at work in their lives to produce histories of employment in 
which it appeared almost impossible to disentangle contributory 
factors. It seemed very improbable that out of such a medley 
of conflicting impulses and influences there could emerge any 
evidence of the part played by a single factor, such as the 
suitability of the child for the work he had undertaken. The 
results that have accrued are therefore all the more remarkable. 


2. Proofs of the Value of Vocational Guidance 

Common sense, of course, would lead one to expect that, in 
a choice between two surveys of the abilities of an individual 
— ^the one general and superficial, the other detailed and pre- 
cise — ^the latter would give information of greater use in voca- 
tional guidance. Against this must be set the disinclination of 
the average man to believe that his future success can be foretold 
from a detailed knowledge of his abilities and achievements. 
However badly he may have progressed in his career, he seldom 
ceases to cherish the hope that something will eventually "turn 
up ” to disprove the implication of his past failures. This dis- 
belief in the possibility of forecasting an individual’s future 
success has had to be met by the demonstration, first, that there 
is a definite relation between the abilities and temperament of 
the individual and his achievements, and, secondly, that these 
abilities and temperamental traits can be determined accurately 
enough for purposes of forecast. 

As regards the first of these, there is abundant evidence in 
the results already described that real suitability in work, as 
judged by efficiency, is associated with estimated suitability of 
the work, as judged by the advisers, in relation to the child's 
apparent abilities and temperamental qualities. The study of 
employers’ reports in particular shows that the best reports 
are given mainly when the posts conform closely to the advice 
given. 

The exact value of vocational forecasts is, however, difficult 
to determine, simply because there is no finality about the 
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careers of young people, and even if they have not developed 
during the first few years of occupational life along the lines 
expected, it may he that the forecasts will be fully confirmed 
at a later stage. To be of most value, of course, follow-up studies 
should be prolonged to the stage when occupational success or 
failure can be established without reasonable doubt. In some 
cases this may require at least ten years — perhaps even longer. 
In few cases can success be adequately assessed in less than 
five years. Yet practical experimentation in the field (as con- 
trasted with laboratory investigations) can seldom be carried 
on for such lengths of time, and in the present instance the 
longest industrial history extends over only four years, the 
average length being about three years. : ' 

The two most important criteria are those connected with 
(a) posts held continuously since leaving school and (6) em- 
ployers’ reports. In the former it was discovered that the posts 
most likely to be kept were those which, on the evidence of the 
child’s vocational examination record, were considered the most 
suitable (p. 221). In the latter a consistent relation was found 
between estimated suitability of work and the employers’ ' good ’ 
and 'bad' reports, ‘good’ reports being associated more fre- 
quently with posts of high congruity with advice, 'bad’ reports 
more frequently with posts of low congruity with advice (p. 225) . 
The general conclusion from these two sets of data is un- 
doubtedly that judgments of suitability which are likely to be 
confirmed by subsequent results can be made ; in other words, 
it is possible in some considerable measure to forecast voca- 
tional success. The other criteria — ^number of posts and length 
of tenure of posts — ^though more subject to the influence of 
disturbing factors, give similar results and suggest the same 
conclusions. 

3. Comparison of the Experimental anp Control 
Groups 

One important subject, however, remains for consideration. 
The control group shows relations between efficiency in work 
and its suitability (as judged by the school conference) similar 
to those shown by the experimental group. But the most 
important of the criteria — ^posts held continuously and em- 
ployers’ reports — ^favour the experimental group much more 
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clearly and definitely than the control group (pp. 222-226). 
In regard to the other criteria the differences between the 
experimental group and the control group are less marked, 
and in occasional instances in the detailed tables ^ the advantage 
lies apparently with the latter group. This at first may suggest 
to some that the advising of the control group is sometimes as 
good, or nearly as good, as the advising of the experimental 
group ; or, to put it in another way, that some of the informa- 
tion available about the children of the control group is about 
as useful for the purposes of advising as the more detailed 
information concerning the experimental group. This, however, 
is certainly not the case generally, especially when the following 
reasons are taken into consideration. 

It will have been realized that underlying the classification 
of the children and posts of the control group there has been 
one important factor— namely, the child’s wish. This was 
negatived by the school conference only when there were 
marked contra-indications, usually of a medical kind. The 
Institute’s advice, on the other hand, was frequently contrary 
to the child’s wishes. Thus the studies of the children in the 
control group bring out, on the whole, the relation between 
their success and the suitability of their work as detmnined by 
their own wish rather than by the systematic deliberations of 
the advisers. On the other hand, studies of the experimental 
group bring out a relation between success and the Institute’s 
judgment of suitability, which in a considerable number of cases 
was contrary to the child’s wish. 

Now, the wish has clearly played a far more important part 
in determining, whenever a choice has been possible, the post 
which a child actually entered than the advice offered either 
by the Institute or by the school conference, and its effect upon 
such criteria as length of tenure of post will sometimes have 
been considerable. The consequence is that in the control group 
of children the effort to retain a post which they particularly 
desire operates in favour of the posts judged suitable (for the two 
are here almost identical), whereas in the experimental group the 
same effort is often made in a post judged unsuitable. This being 
the case, the significance of the results for the control group 
diminishes, while for the experimental group it is enhanced. 

1 But not in the summary tables (Chapter VIII). 
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The results obtained for the experimental group, however, are 
not affected to the same extent by this factor. It is true that 
the child’s wish was taken into account by the investigators, 
and that frequently the work recommended agreed with this 
wish, but the wish was not the determining factor. Of course, 
as already pointed out (p. 119), the best results accrued when 
the work found was in agreement both with the child’s wish 
and with the judgment of suitability of work. There can be no 
doubt that, but for the cases where the child's wish was opposed 
to the judgment of suitability, the results for the experimental 
group would have been even better than they are. Moreover, 
since the wish was here a secondary consideration in framing 
the recommendations, the evidence is in favour of the Institute’s 
judgments of suitability even more than of children’s wishes. 
For if success or failure were in all cases determined by the 
children’s wishes rather than by actual suitability of post, then 
the experimental group would have shown results markedly 
inferior to those of the control group. 

Yet another factor tends to increase the importance of the 
results obtained for the experimental group. In this group 
there were no cases which could not be classified, the decisions 
and the information in all cases being adequate. In the control 
group, however, 18 per cent, of the cases could not be classified, 
owing to lack of information or to the absence of any definite 
opinion expressed by the school conference. Among these 
cases were a considerable number who had had frequent changes 
of work, the average number of posts held by these being 5-16, 
with an average length of tenure — strangely enough — of 5-16 
months ; and accordingly it maybe supposed that their inclusion 
would have reduced the value of the averages for the control 
group. Certainly this appears to be the case so far as the boys 
are concerned. These children were generally those who came to 
the conferences with no plans and with no preferences of any 
sort, and it may be that without guidance they would experi- 
ence greater difficulty in finding suitable employment than those 
who had definite plans. Their exclusion from the control group, 
then, only confirms what was said above. 

It will be clear, therefore, that the crude differences disclosed 
by the tabulated comparisons between the experimental and 
the control groups do not in themselves indicate the intrinsic 
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values of the two methods of procedure. The two groups are 
not in all respects comparable, and it is only when the position 
is analysed that the true extent to which the judgments of 
suitabihty of work are superior in the experimental group 
becomes clear. 

Turning now to the general value of these results, we may 
observe that so far our analyses have been concerned with the 
value of the procedure as a whole rather than with the value of 
any particular part of it. It has not been possible up to the 
present to examine in detail the relation between a child's 
performance in the various psychological tests and his voca- 
tional success ; the peculiar features of each child's career make 
it difficult to get together a group sufficiently large to enable 
satisfactory studies of this kind to be made. It would be helpful, 
for instance, to know how many of those who made a high 
score in, say, the mechanical ability test or the clerical test 
have been successful in the kind of work thought to be related 
to these tests. Perhaps the Institute may be able to report on 
these aspects of the experiment subsequently. 

Meanwhile, although experience indicates that some parts of 
the total procedure were more valuable than others, it cannot 
be said that any are so unimportant as to be dispensed with. 
At one time it seemed as though the home visit meant a great 
expenditure of time and energy to little purpose; yet there 
were occasions when home circumstances played the chief part 
in deciding the issue. At other times the importance attaching 
to the school report, to the measures of general and special 
abilities, to the physical condition of the child, or to the 
observations of temperament and character diminished as some 
outstanding feature was found to dominate and to control the 
situation. Yet not one of these factors in the total situation 
could ever be totally ignored; each had something, however 
small, to contribute. 


4. The Possibility of shortening the Vocational 
Examination 

It will have been realized from what has been said in various 
parts of this book that vocational guidance is a highly complex 
problem, and that satisfactory advice can be given to a child 
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only when all the contributory factors are known. Hence it 
would seem essential that the study of the child should be as 
complete as possible, and the experience gained in this experi- 
ment certainly supports this view. During the examination, 
however, of the last batch of children (eighty-one cases) an 
attempt was made to give a recommendation after only part 
of the study of the child had been completed. A shortened 
series of selected tests was used, and the decisions were made 
hefor& the home visit and before the results of the medical 
examination were known. The investigators found it much 
more difficult to express an opinion, and were not very confident 
that the views were soundly based. It was found afterward, in 
spite of a natural tendency to adhere to an opinion once it has 
been formulated, that only 52 per cent, of these provisional 
recommendations remained unchanged. Recommendations 
completely changed amounted to 8 per cent. ; in these cases 
apparently the opinions were quite wrong. The remaining 
40 per cent, of recommendations were modified in various 
ways, sometimes by the addition of suitable alternatives, some- 
times by a change in the order of these alternatives. This 
suggests that the risk of error is considerable when opinions 
have to be expressed on limited information. 

From time to time the desire has been publicly expressed for 
a short, simple, and at the same time reliable procedure by 
the aid of which large numbers of children can be advised in a 
short space of time. The Institute has naturally been attracted 
by the advantages of such a procedure, and has tried in various 
ways, quite apart from this experiment, to discover a suitable 
method and technique. Research workers in other countries, 
notably in Germany, have been interested in the same problem ; 
but it is noteworthy that the most successful results have 
accrued only when the questions to be answered are those of 
vocational selection rather than of vocational guidance. In 
other words, when the vocational psychologist is asked to say 
whether or not a child is fit to become a teacher (or a solicitor, 
or a mechanic, as the case may be) he can answer this single 
question in a relatively short time ; whereas to discover for the 
child which of aU possible occupations other than teaching (or 
law, or engineering, etc.) he should attempt proves inevitably 
a lengthy procedure. 
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Where the Institute has attempted to shorten its procedure 
it has been able to do so satisfactorily only when the children 
have already passed through some prelin^ary selective pro- 
cesses, such, for example, as a secondary school course success- 
fully completed in specified subjects.^. Here evidence is to hand 
of the presence of abilities already specialized to some degree, 
and the search for suitable scope for their expression becomes 
shortened. But the general practical procedure of vocational 
guidance does not seem capable of much shortening without 
considerable loss. An adviser, however skilful and experienced 
he may be, is not likely to feel confident about the suggestions 
he is able to make if the information he requires is restricted 
in amount and in accuracy. 

Psychological tests have, it is true, immensely shortened the 
process of cliild-study ; a judgment of general capacity can now 
be made with confidence after quite a brief examination, where- 
as records covering many months require to be considered when 
such tests are not used. Similarly, the prognosis of special 
abilities is becoming a short procedure compared with actual 
trial at the work itself, which would probably last months, and 
be besides a waste of effort when the child is unsuitable. But 
these are only aspects, though important ones, of the whole 
vocational guidance problem, and there can be no cutting down 
of the general procedure without seriously invalidating the 
results. In this experiment on the average at least ten hours — 
two school days— -were spent on the problem of each child, and 
this would seem far too long for practical purposes.^ How then 
can the work of vocational guidance become general? 

The solution lies in the extension of the study over a longer 
period of time. The vocational problem is not one for rapid 
solution at the moment when the child is due to leave school. 
It may be that a decision is not called for until that time comes ; 
but the consideration of the problem should begin much sooner, 
and the systematic collection of the information upon which 
the decision is to be based should be spread over the last few 

1 Numbers of secondary school and university students are privately tested 
at the Institute. Some preliminary results of 'follow-up' work are given in 
the Institute’s Journal for January 1931. 

« Even in the Institute’s experiment in Fife, in which group tests ere being 
more extensively used than m this expcnirent, the minimum time for each 
child is two hours for each examination, and in tlds case arrangcmeiii s have 
been made to examine the child more than once before be ic.nvi-h school. 
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years of the child's school life. When this has not been done it 
is still possible, of course, for a trained adviser to study the 
problem of each individual and to make helpful suggestions, 
as the Institute has now done for many years past. But even 
this special intensive study of a child can be more easily and 
effectively carried out when detailed and systematic records of 
his development are available. 

An outline scheme for the general extension of vocational 
guidance drawn up several years ago is given in the Appendix 
(p. 295). It envisages a gradual accumulation of data regard- 
ing each child to be advised while he is stiU at school, and an 
expert consideration of his problem when all the circumstances 
relative to it are known. The best time for this will usually be 
just before the school-leaving date arrives. 

Meanwhile investigation into the details of procedure, and 
into the place and importance of each component part, must 
go on. This experiment has shown what sort of tests are suit- 
able for children who leave school at fourteen years of age. The 
value of an assembling test of mechanical ability, for instance, 
is now more fully understood, and the part played by the 
perception of shape and form in this test and in other practical 
tests has been brought out more clearly than ever before. 
Concepts of ‘practical ability’ and of ‘manual dexterities’ have 
also undergone revision in the light of practical experience. In 
these and in many similar ways the experiment has been of 
great service. ^ 

5. The Stage of initiating Vocational Guidance 
As regards broader questions several important conclusions 
have been reached. The problem of advising children at the 
elementary school stage is seen to be more difficult in certain 
respects than it is at the secondary school stage, simply because 
the child of fourteen is still largely an unspecialized person, 
whereas the secondary school boy or girl of sixteen or seventeen 
frequently shows more deJ&nite signs of a vocational bent. There 
are, however, exceptions, and the difficulty often experienced 
in choosing a career by those leaving school at sixteen is usually 
due to the fact that no outstanding interests or abilities have 

^ For further discnssion of details the reader is referred to the Institute’s 
Reports already mentioned. 
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begun to express themselves. This is frequently attributable 
to the circumstances governing the previous school-life, the 
opportunities for the discovery and development of important 
interests perhaps having been few in number and subordinate 
to other activities. In the case of the fourteen-year-old in this 
experiment the vocational problem has been one of selecting 
a more or less specialized occupation (at least as regards skill) 
for a child whose interests and activities have hitherto been 
mainly general-, hence the emphasis on the specific needs of 
particular occupations. But one feels that this may prove too 
ambitious a project at this particular age, and that more rapid 
development will take place if 'vocational’ guidance is recog- 
nized as in many ways contingent on 'educational’ guidance 
— i.e., the right choosing of school courses. 

If ultimately the school-leaving age is raised to fifteen (and 
perhaps even if it is not) it is probable that between the ages 
of twelve and fifteen there wiU be provided a considerable 
variety of secondary or post-primary courses of study. The 
fundamental aim of such courses must be to broaden general 
culture ; but the choice between different courses will often be 
made on the same general grounds as the subsequent choice 
of vocation. The problem of vocational guidance will then 
require to be dealt with in two stages. 

First, there will be the choice of the most appropriate course 
of study from, for example, literary and linguistic courses, 
mathematical and scientific courses, commercial, technical 
(including arts and crafts), and domestic courses. The system- 
atic study of the child’s development between the ages of eight 
and twelve will provide data by means of which the choice 
can be effected. Each main group of studies will tend to be 
associated with a certain main group of occupations ; and, with- 
out giving vocational training of a narrowly direct kind, they 
will be vocational courses in the best sense, in that they will 
bring out the child’s bent and give it adequate opportunity to 
express itself. 

The second stage arrives naturaUj' at the termination of 
this vocational preparation, and the information accumulated 
during the period of more specialized work should prove very 
helpful in guiding the child into a suitable career. The range 
of possible occupations rvill have been reduced by the partial 
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specialization implied by these selective courses, but there will 
still be a great number of possibilities to be considered, and in 
the choice temperament and character will often be as impor- 
tant as the special abilities developed and expressed during 
training. Such a procedure implies that proper provision should 
be made during this period of education to secure suitable 
records and studies of pupils from the vocational standpoint. 

Already in some schools something on these lines is being 
done, and its extension should not prove difficult. The problem 
becomes relatively easier when processes of selection have been 
previously at work. Hence, if the methods by which candidates 
for admission to special courses are selected are satisfactory in 
the first place, guidance at the later stage should become a 
relatively simple matter. 

Another point not without interest concerns the difficulty of 
interpreting records. The investigators in this experiment found 
it necessary to study again the individual’s record after the 
lapse of three or four years. They found that they could not 
always see the reason for the recommendation actually made 
at the time, and concluded generally that this was due to the 
existence of some personality factor which was not easily 
expressed in records, and which therefore could not be re- 
created subsequently. This, however, may not always be the 
case; there may have been inconsistencies in the process of 
summing up such that a different conclusion might be reached 
on separate occasions. On the other hand, when the child was 
known to the investigator less difficulty was experienced in 
interpreting the records. Generally, then, it would seem that 
records kept for vocational purposes will be of most value when 
the person to whom they refer is known to the investigator. 
Normally this would be the case, since his services would not 
be enlisted on the basis of records alone; personal knowledge 
of the person to be advised should ideally form part of every 
gxiidance procedure. 

6. The True Nature of Vocational Guidance 
Vocational guidance is not, and never can be, the literal 
interpretation of the square peg and round hole metaphor; it 
is not so inhuman. Even although its principles must be 
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derived from the scientific study" of human behaviour, its 
application is an art which requires a large endowment of 
patience, insight, and sympathy, as well as a wide experience 
and an adequate training. Stupes such as these are necessary 
to lay the foundations of a more objective system of vocational 
advising, but they do not indicate a mechanistic conception 
of human life. Vocational guidance of the adolescent is equiva- 
lent to placing in his hands a chart by which to steer his ship 
on the sea of life. The country toward which he steers depends 
upon his strength, his ability, his courage, his mental and 
physical resources, his knowledge and experience. It is the 
privilege of the more experienced navigator to indicate the 
far-distant port and to set the most suitable course. The value 
of his advice will depend upon the extent to which he himself 
has charted the crowded seas, has studied the wrecks and dere- 
licts dotting every route, and has seen how little or how much 
is accomplished by those who are iU-equipped for their journey. 

The value of the experiment lies, therefore, in the extent to 
which it makes clear the nature of the problem, and shows how 
a necessary piece of social work which has been begun on an 
empirical basis may be extended on a more secure scientific 
foundation by the introduction of psychological methods of 
vocational guidance. With so much accomplished by the Insti- 
tute with an experimental technique, one may feel sanguine 
about the future development of the work and its technical 
improvement. For these will most certainly come with increased 
public interest and practical apphcation. 
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APPENDIX 

I 

SOME SUGGESTIONS ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN SCHOOLS 
The following suggestions have been already published by the Insti- 
tute, and are to some extent upheld by the results of this experiment. 
They are not intended to be regarded as a complete solution of the 
problem. 

(1) In every school there should be one person whose recognized 
duties include the vocational guidance of the children. In elementary 
schools probably his chief work would occur just before the child is 
due to leave school, but in secondary schools the problem of 
specialization in studies would also engage his attention. 

(2) It would be advisable, at any rate at first, to invite volunteers 
for duties of this kind, though reasonable time allowances (when 
ordinary school duties would be suspended) should be provided. It 
is probable that from one half-day to one whole day per week 
(according to the size of the school) would be sufficient. 

(3) The teacher (vocational counsellor, careers master, or employ- 
ment adviser, as preferred) should be able : 

{a) To discuss each case with his colleagues, obtain from them 
the information he needs, and arrange that it should be 
based upon reliable standards, such that interpretation 
is easy. (By arrangement with the head teacher the 
system of school records might be arranged in such a 
way that certain kinds of information could be readily 
obtained from the records.) 

(b) To check by independent inquiry and examination (when 

necessary) any reports or opinions which appear incon- 
sistent among themselves or contrary to the child’s 
general record. 

(c) To explore by special methods the child’s specific abilities 

whenever necessary, either independently or with the 
assistance of the expert vocational adviser of his district 
(see (4) below). 

(d) To rate, with the assistance of colleagues, the child’s tem- 

peramental and character traits. 
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{e) To obtain all information relating to health and physical 
development which the school medical service can pro- 
vide. 

(/) To interview parents concerning vocational plans appro- 
priate to their children, (This would normally occur at 
the school by invitation, but home visits should not be 
excluded.) 

(4) The careers master should regard his duties as of great import- 
ance, should safeguard the validity of his tests by every means in 
his power, and especially should prevent them from becoming 
commonplace school exercises. He should recognize that his main 
duty is to study each child to an extent sufficient to justify the 
judgments he makes concerning the child’s abilities. He should 
admit that he cannot hope to obtain detailed knowledge of the 
requirements of all occupations available in his district (though he 
should undoubtedly possess some). He will therefore welcome the 
assistance and co-operation of a visiting vocational adviser (or 
organizer) who is able to provide this special knowledge. The visiting 
vocational adviser should be a person who is expert in all aspects of 
vocational guidance. He should be trained in the methods of 
examination, in the technique of occupation analysis, and should 
have had experience of examining and advising children. 

The visiting adviser should be responsible for the vocational 
guidance in all the schools in his district. This implies that he should 
have studied the local conditions, and should have carried out the 
analyses of the requirements of occupations to such a point that he 
can effectively utilize this Imowledge in giving vocational guidance. 
Further, he should be responsible for instructing and training the 
careers masters in their special duties. The co-operation between 
the two should be such that the time required to be spent by the 
visiting adviser in discussing each case is reduced to a minimum. 
It is important, especially in doubtful cases, that a fresh and inde- 
pendent point of view should be brought to bear upon the problem. 
Hence the visiting adviser should participate in the examination 
of every cMld upon whom he passes an opinion. It would not be 
advantageous, however, for him to give a prolonged examination, 
for he would then be doing work which the careers master could 
do equally well and with greater convenience. The ideal arrange- 
ment seems to be one by which the careers master carries the general 
examination of the child as far as he possibly can, so that only in 
doubtful cases would it be necessary for the visiting adviser to give 
a prolonged examination. Supposing he spent one hour over the 
difficult cases, and only ten to fifteen minutes over those cases (they 
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are fairly numerous) which settle themselves, he could deal effec- 
tively with about aooo children in a year. Assuming that systematic 
observations and records for each child were maintained throughout 
his school life, the total time required to be devoted to the study of 
each child by aH concerned would not usually exceed three hours, 
and might eventually be much less. This would be distributed 
in such a way that the most effective use would be made of the 
information which, on the one hand, the careers master is, by general 
consent, in the best position to obtain, and which, on the other, the 
impartial visiting expert alone can contribute. 

(5) The duties of the visiting expert adviser would be as follows : 

(a) To train the careers masters in his district by lectures, 

demonstrations, and individual tuition (in the early 
stages). 

(b) To plan the scheme of examination, record forms, and all 

the details relating to the advising of each child. In this 
cormexion the use of specific tests for work of particular 
kinds would be considered in relation to the needs of 
the district. 

(c) To direct the careers master in his inquiry into the abilities 

of each child, and in doubtful cases to complete the 
examination himself. 

(d) To apply all published analyses of occupations to the study 

of those in his district, and when possible to carry his 
own studies of occupations to that degree of complete- 
ness necessary in his immediate problems. Hence to 
arrange an appropriate scheme of examination. 

(tf) To organize such school conferences as it may be deemed 
necessary to hold. It is possible that the close co- 
operation of the visiting adviser and the careers master 
will render a conference of representatives unnecessary, 
and it may be more effective to invite the parent to a 
school conference consisting only of the two advi.sers. 
At the same lime the duties of the Caro Committees, as 
at present constituted, have obvious links with the 
problems of vocational guidance, and the possibility of 
co-operation behveen the visiting adviser and the Care 
Committees should not be overlooked. Similarly the 
organization of after-care is an allied problem. It 
would be helpful, therefore, if the visiting adviser could 
participate in these other aspects of child welfare work, 
but the extent to rvhich this would be possible would 
depend upon the size of his district and the needs of the 
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schools and children under his care. Yet it is clear that 
visits to employers, for example, would be an important 
means of enabling him to carry out the necessary analysis 
of occupations. 

(6) The relation between the visiting adviser and the careers 
master should be that of co-workers, but the former should be the 
recognized expert and organizer. It should not be regarded as the 
latter’s right to use any or no tests at his own discretion, but 
rather they should be subject to the visiting adviser’s approval and 
general scheme. Consequently the adviser should be the originator 
of new lines of inquiry, of experimentation with new tests, and of 
work upon the development of new standards. 

But the visiting adviser will not usually have time to carry out 
research work. It will therefore be advisable to have some central 
organization^ for inquiry into new forms of tests, by the aid of which 
the development of better methods may be secured. Such a body 
as the National Institute of Industrial Psychology possesses in its 
vocational section both the experienced investigators and the special 
facilities needed for such work. 

' This organization should also, to avoid duplication, prepare the scheme 
of examination (see 5(6) above). 
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II 

GROUP TEST OF INTELLIGENCE i 
(Series 34) 

DO NOT TURN OVER THIS PAGE UNTIL YOU ARE TOLD 

Fill in the following at once : 


Name: Surname. Christian Names. 

Age .years months 

Date 

School Class 


READ THE FOLLOWING CAREFULLY 

This book contains a number of questions. Most of them are easy 
and you will enjoy doing them. A few are rather hard, but you, may 
succeed, so try them all. Try to answer the questions as quickly as 
you can ; so do not spend too much time over those that puzzle you : 
you may find others that you can do better. Some of the questions 
are answered for you to show you how the others should be done. 
Notice that some of the tests occupy more than one page. When you 
see the words "PENCILS DOWN" you will know that you have come 
to the end of the test. 

NOW is the time to ask questions and make all preparations. Do 
you understand what you have to do ? Is your pencil sharp enough ? 
You do not need either pen, ruler, or indiarubber. If you want to ask 
any question ask it NOW. If not, wait until you are told to begin. 
The Instructor will tell you when to pick up your pencils and begin. 
Listen carefully when he reads the instructions at the beginning of 
each test. 

'■ This test consists of nine parts, selections from which are shown. They are 
bound together in a booldet, the fhst page of which is reproduced on this page. The 
children axe tested in a group, and each is given a test booklet and a pencil. This 
test was given to all children except the firat hundred, to whom another test (the 
Institute’s Group Test, Series 33) of a more purely Unguistlc nature was given. The 
latter, however, was found to be not entirely suitable to children from elementary 
schools. 
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TEST II 

{Time allowed, 3 minutes.) 

{The instructions are to he read aloud by the Instructor) 
Here is a drawing in whicli something is wrong : 


Funnel missing. 



No coupling-rod. 


Look at the picture on the left. It is easy to see that the funnel of 
the engine is missing and that there is no coupling-rod between the 
wheels. The picture on the right shows you the engine as it should 
be. The following pictures have also something wrong with them, You 
are asked to draw something to make the pictures correct, or, if you 
like, to write a word or two saying what you think is wrong with the 
picture. 

In the engine on the right the missitt% parts have been drawn ; on 
the left the words have been ■written. You may use either method. 
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TEST II 

{Time allowed, 4 minutes.) 

Read every question carefully and do exactly what is asked as 
quickly as you can, 

1. Print the letter M in each of these drawings : 

O A O □ 

2. In this clock-face show the position of the hands at half-past 
eight : 



3. Write in their reverse order the letters which are in this row : 
twe oinyqr 
(The first two are done.) r q 

3. If the word 'macaroni' has more letters than the word 'elephant' 
cross out the first letter of the word 'RAT.' If it has less letters cross 
out the last letter of the same word. In any case cross out the middle 
letter. 

6. Draw a circle and write the figure 3 both inside this square, but in 
such a way that the 3 is also inside the circle. 


7. Draw a capital N (but only one) so that it lies inside two circles 
which do not cut one another. 

CD Oo @ 

10. Write the figure i so that it lies in the square and the triangle 
but nor in the circle. Write tlic figure 2 so that it lies in both the tn- 
anglc and the circle but not in the square; and the figure 3 so that it 
hes in all three of them. 




PENCILS DOWN 
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TEST IIP 

{Time Mowed, minutes.) 

[The instructions are to be read aloud by the Instructor.) 

On this page and the next there are some pictures arranged in sets 
of three or sets of four. Each set describes a series of happenings 
which can only take place in a certain order. You are to show what 
this order is by numbering the pictures i, 2, 3, or i, 2, 3, 4, as the case 
may be. 

For example, here are some pictures : 



3 


The middle picture, which is numbered i, shows Jack and Jill going 
up the hill. 

Picture number 2 shows Jack and Jill at the well. 

Picture number 3 shows Jack and Jill returning home. 

The numbers (i, 2, 3) show the proper order of the pictures. 

Now put numbers on these pictures in the same way to show what 
their proper order should be. 

Remember that they are in sets of three or sets of four. 



* The complete test consists of eleven items. 
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TEST IV 

{Time allowed, 7i minutes.) 

1. Give the names otfive different instruments with which music can 
be made. 

I. 2. 3. 4, 5. 

2. If you were given pieces of wood cut to the right size and told 
to make an open box (no lid) wlmt else would you require ? 


3. Name two common things which are small, round, flat, and thin, 
one being made mainly of silver, the other mainly of copper. 


8. Give the names of four common objects which are always red in 
colour. 

I- 2. 3. 4. 

9. Give the names of three different sorts of places where you have to 
pay money before you are allowed to go inside. For example, Tube 
station. 

I. 2. 3. 

10. Name some of the things people should not do when they travel 
by train, and which they have frequently to be warned not to do. 
Example, getting off before the train stops. 


3- 

4 . 

5- 

PENCILS DOWN 


TEST V 

{Time allowed, 2 minutes.) 

{The instructions are to be read aloud by the Instructor.) 

Here are three words in capital letters: DAISY, VIOLET, DAFFO- 
DIL, and here are four words in small letters : book, rose, wall, garden. 
Notice that the first three words (in capital letters) are names of 
flowers. 

Notice also that of the next four words (in small letters) only one 
is the name of a flower: rose is the name of a flower. It is picked out 
by drawing a line under it. 

Here is another example: 

SPARROW, CHICKEN, SWALLOW . . rat, mouse, duck, cow. 
'Duck' is underlined because it is the only word in srSTTetters 
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wliich, like the first three words (in capital letters), is the name of a 
bird. 

Now do these in the same way. In each example underline one word 
only. 

Do not write anything. 


1. HORSE, CAT, DONKEY .. Fish, cart, woman, dog. 

2. CLASSROOM, PENCIL, ARITHMETIC Water, square, desk, 

spot. 

3. FATHER, COUSIN, AUNT .. .. Sister, policeman, post- 

man, friend. 

18. CLERGYMAN, TEACHER, ACTOR . . Tailor, grocer, iron- 

monger, auctioneer. 

19. LEGS, WINGS, FINS . . . . . . Oars, ropes, rudders, 

seats. 

20. DAY, PAY, WAY . . . . . . Bay, night, money, 

owe. 

PENCILS DOWN 


TEST VI 

{Time allowed, 2 minutes.) 

{The instructions are to be read aloud by the Instructor.) 

GOOD is to BAD as white is to . . clean, black, wicked, red. 

GOOD and BAD are printed in capital letters. White is printed in 
small letters just like the four other words also printed in small letters. 
Now GOOD and BAD have opposite meanings, and so have white and 
black. The word ‘black’ is underlined to show that white and black 
are opposite, just as GOOD and BAD are opposite. 

In the next example you see the same sort of thing again, but this 
time the pairs of words are not opposite in meaning. 

BAKER is to BREAD as tailor is to . . tailoress, cake, man, clothes. 

Clothes is underlined because the tailor makes clothes, just as the 
BAKER makes BREAD. In other words, the relation between tailor 
and clothes is the same as that of BAKER and BREAD. 

Now do these in the same way. In each example underline one word 
only, 

1. HIGH is to LOW as left is to . . . . hand, right, wrong, 

remainder. 

2. PRINCE is to PRINCESS as king is to duchess, crown, queen, 

royal. 

3. FIRE is to HOT as ice is to . , . . water, solid, ice-cream, 

cold. 
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18. SILVER is to SPOON as china is to , . India, England, cup, clay. 

19. THRIFT is to EXTRAVAGANCE as 

wisdom is to . . . . . . . . economy, riches, folly, 

praise. 

20. HONESTY is to STRAIGHT as dis- 

honesty is to wrong, illegal, crime, 

crooked. 

PENCILS DOWN 


TEST VII 

[Time allowed, 6 minutes.) 

Here is something different. The questions have been printed in 
various unusual ways. In this example the words are in the wrong 
order : 

? you have toes many How. The correct answer is [cabbage, ten, 
black). 

The correct answer is ten, which is underlined. 

Now underline the correct replies to the following questions, which 
have all been printed in an unusual manner ; 

1. tahW ruoloc era seirrebwarts ? The correct reply is [sow, large, 

red). 

2. ? yadnuS erofeb semoc keew The correct reply is [Saturday, 

eht fo yad tahw August, Monday). 

3. ? Selcatceps raew snosrep The correct reply is [all, some, 

ynamod. none). 

In the following statements put numbers to show the proper order 
of the words. This one is done for you : 

the tram until alight do not stops. (Do not alight until the tram stops.) 
56 4 3127 

9. Sweetly fishes sing, horses easily cry, babies swiftly run, birds swim 
loudly. 

10. Is a mineral a copper goat and is a vegetable an animal a potato is. 
PENCILS DOWN 

TEST VIII 

[Time allowed, 3 minutes.) 

Look at this sentence : 

PRETTY means the same as LARGE, BEAUTIFUL, GARDEN, 

MUSIC. ■ ■ ■ 

Only one of these four words means the same, or nearly the same, as 
the first word in the sentence. In this case BEAUTIFUL is the correct 
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word, and so it is underlined. In the following sentences pick out, and 
underline, the word whose meaning is most nearly that of the first 


word of each sentence. 

1. AGED means the same, 

nearly the same, 

а. DAMP 

3. SLENDER 

4. PORTION 

5. HUMBLE 

б. VARIABLE 
19. INDULGE 

ao. HETEROGENEOUS „ 


as STRONG, DARK, OLD, HAPPY. 

DUSTY, WET, GREEN, ABOVE. 

STOUT, SHORT, CRUEL, SLIM. 

PART, GAME, COLOUR, 
EATABLE. 

ARROGANT, LOWLY, 
CONCEITED, LAZY. 

UNIFORM, CHANGEABLE, 
UNALTERABLE, MIXED. 

REPLACE, EXTRACT, 
PROLONG, HUMOUR. 

GELATINOUS, MISCELLA- 
NEOUS, GENEALOGICAL, 
IGNEOUS. 


PENCILS DOWN 


TEST IX 

{Time allowed, 9 minutes.) 

Look at these five words : 

ounce pound ton stone hundredweight 

The word ' stone ' is underlined to show that if the five words were 
put in order of size (instead of being in any order) it would be the 
middle word. 

Look at these five numbers ; 

14523 

The number 3 is underlined to show that it would be the middle 
number if the numbers were put in order of size. 

Now do these examples by underlining the word or the number 
which would be in the middle if they were put in order of size. 


sixpence 

half-crown 

crown 

florin 

shilling 

foot 

inch 

mile 

furlong 

yard 

paragraph 

book 

page 

sentence 

word 

twenty-two 

fourteen 

twenty 

sixteen 

eighteen 

3 

9 

6 

15 IZ 


7 i 

9 

4 i 

6 3 


i 

i 

if 

* i 


id. 

4d. 


7 d. lid. 


Show which is the correct answer to the following questions by under- 
lining the appropriate word or words ; 

17. C. is west of B. ; B. is west of A. Therefore A. is (north, south, 
oast, west) of C. 
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i8. My birthday falls on 27th March, and I am just four days 
younger than my cousin. April 1st falls on a Friday. On what day of 
the week does my cousin’s birthday fall ? 

(Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday.) 

20. The message "Are you in pain?’’ was sent in code like this: 

Bsf zpv jo qbjo ? 

Write the corresponding code letters underneath these letters of the 
alphabet : 

b c d e f g h 
Write this message in the same code : 

"See the little girl catch a butterfly.” 
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III 

CLERICAL TESTi 

DO NOT TURN OVER THIS PAGE UNTIL YOU ARE 
TOLD TO DO SO 

Please fill in the following : 

Name Age .years months. 

Date 

1. Read this page carefully. Do not look at any other page until 
you are asked to do so. 

2. The question paper contains various tests, each consisting of a 
number of short problems. 

3. The examiner will call out the name for each test as you are to 
begin it : see that you are doing the right one. But do not turn over to the 
next test until the examiner tells you, and do not turn back to any test 
after you have finished it. 

4. In answering the questions you will seldom have more than one 
word to write, and no rough working is allowed. 

5. You are unlikely to be able to finish the whole of any test. Work 
as fast as you can. Do not lose time by spending too long over any 
one problem ; if you find it difficult go on to the next problem. 

6. If there is anything you do not understand in the above instruc- 
tions, ask about it now. No questions are allowed after the test starts. 


FOR EXAMINER’S USE ONLY 


Test 

Mark 

1 Oral Instructions . 


2 Classification .... 


3 Arithmetic .... 


4 Copying .... 


5 Checking .... 


Filing 


66 „ 


7 Problems .... 




Total 



* Only selections from this test are here given. 
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TEST I 

ORAL INSTRUCTIONS ‘ 

I am going to read you some questions, and you are to write down 
the answers on the paper in front of you. This is to see how good your 
memory is, so even if you forget what I have said ask no questions. I 
shall read each question only once, so listen very carefully. 

I. Mr Walker, whose telephone number is City 5646, rang up to ask 
for an appointment at 3.15 on Thursday. 

(o) What was his telephone number and exchange? 

' (6) For what time did he want an appointment ? 

3. A boy was told to go to the station and get a return ticket to 
Birmingham, then to go on to a tobacconist and buy a packet of Gold 
Flake cigarettes, and then to go to a post-office and buy a dozen penny 
stamps. 

(а) What was the first thing he was told to get ? 

(б) What was he to get at the last place ? 

7. A clerk was asked to refer to two entries in her ledger. The first 
was in May 1923, when Mr Peters paid ;f35 10s., and the second was in 
November 1924, when Mr Evans paid £17. 

(a) What was the amount in the first entry ? 

(b) What was the date of the second entry ? 


TEST II 


CLASSIFICATION • 


{Tiwe allowed, 2^ minutes,) 

A man kept his accounts under six headings. On this page there is 
a column for each of the headings, with the name written above it. 
Work down the list of things which the man bought, and put a tick in 
one of the columns to show under which heading each item should be 
classed. The first two items are done for you as examples. Be careful 
to put the tick exactly on the right line. 


Postaf^e Stamps 

Food 

Travelling 

Clothing. 

m“nts" 

Heating 

Lighting. 

Expenses. 









/ 






Veal Cutlets 








Season Ticket 









pa^hfers . 







_ 
























Food. 

TravelBng 

Expenses 

Clothing. 

Amuse- 

Heating 

Lighting. 

Sundiy " 
other 
Expenses. 
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TEST IIlA 
ARITHMETIC 1 

{Time allowed, 2i minutes.) 

Add up the following sums, and put the answer in the space pro- 
vided. Work as quicMy as yon can; do not stop to check the figures. 


563 

785 

919 

84 

107 

436 


£ 5. d. 
242 17 
3 15 7 
319 2 o 
19 9i 
78 a 5 


TEST IIlB 

(Time allowed, 2J minutes.) 

£ s. d. 

Subtract 7477 9 6 Divide 

5592 4 gj 7)1137381 


Multiply 286793 

X 8 Etc. 


’ The complete test contains fourteen sums. 
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TEST IV 

COPyiNGi 

(Time allowed, 2J minutes.) 

Write out the names and letters and figures on the left of the page 
in the empty space on the right of the page. Copy each line right 
across before beginning the next. Be careful to keep the items exactly 
the same and in the right columns. The first two have been done as 
examples. 



TEST V 

CHECKING* 

(Time allowed, 3 minutes.) 

The items in Column A have been copied out in Column B, but some 
mistakes have been made in copying. Compare the two columns, and 
put an X in Column C against any item which has not been copied out 
correctly; the first two mistakes are marked. Work as quickly and 
accurately as you can, and note that mistakes have been made in the 
names and titles as well as in the figures. 

CotUMM A Column B Column C 

£ s. d. £ 5. d. 

Mr Tom Roberts . 12 3 5 Mr Tom Roberts . 13 2 3 

Mrs B. S. Van Bon . 43 18 2i Mrs B. S. Van Ben . 43 18 ej x 

Mr Harvey ... 6 ? Mrs Harvey . . 6 y X 

Miss Kitty Davis . 3 3 oi Miss ICitty Davies . 3 3 oj 

Mr Harold Dixon . 127 xg y Mr Harold Dixon . 127 19 7 

Mr Urquhart . . 2 6 Mr Urquhart . . 36 

Mrs Valentine . • 59 19 oj Mrs Vmeatine . ■ 59 9 2 - 

• The complete test contains twenty-two items. 

’ The complete test contains forty-seven items. 
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TEST VIaI 

FILING 

(Time allowed, 3 minutes.) 

The numbers in Group 2 are arranged in order of increasing size. 
You are to show where the numbers in Group i fit into Group 2. Each 
number in Group i has a letter before it. Look exactly where it fits 
into Group 2, and then draw a line and write its letter there. The first 
three (A, B, C) have been done as examples. A 34203 comes after 
53997 a-nd before 55026, so a line and an A is put between them. Now 
start with D 44554. Be very careful to put the lines exactly in the 
right place. 


GROUP r 


A 54203 

C 60693 

E 38182 

B 33345 

B 44554 

GROUP 2 

F 61954 

30987 

50176 

61452 

31264 

51895 

61523 

31*89 

32992 

61832 

3*111 

52999 

61945 

3*897 

53071 

62000 

33303 

53433 

62010 

33471 

33550 

62100 

33763 

53861 

62465 

339*8 

A 53997 

62598 

33982 

^ ^550*6 

6*893 

3 35343 

55099 


33687 

55768 

63324 

33996 

55783 

63397 

36071 

56001 

63409 

38128 

56399 

63487 

38281 

56479 

63523 

40744 

56974 

64465 

41193 

37286 

64654 

41198 

57767 

64746 


57912 

64974 

41783 


64989 

4191 1 

58074 


43820 

581*3 


44'154 

581.32 


44544 

58166 

65575 

45455 

58295 

65998 

46123 

58774 

66435 

46776 

59100 

66453 

46959 

60060 

66576 

46987 

60684 

66657 

46989 

60793 

66779 

50010 

60799 

60806 

66841 

66953 

‘ rn Ihe complete C£ 

!St twenty-three piimbers are 

: to be filed 
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TEST VlB^ 

'FILING . 

{Time allowed, 3 minutes.) 

The names in Group B are arranged in alphabetical order. You are 
to show where the names in Group A fit alphabetically into Group B. 
Each name in Group A has a number before it. Look exactly where it 
fits into Grbup B and then draw a line and write its number there. 
The first three (i, 2, 3) have been done as examples. No. i "Ades” 
comes after "Adeny” and before "Adeson," so a line and a i is put 
between them. Now start with 4, Adnams. ■ Be very careful to put the 
lines exactly in the right place. 

GROUP A 

1 Ades 3 Absit 6 Abercouway 

2 Abati 4 Adnams 7 Adie 

5 Addey 


GROUP B 

Aaron Achilles Adey 

Aaronberg Achurch Adis 

Aaronovitch Ackerman Adkin 

Aarons Ackford Adkins 

Aaronson Ackroyd Adleman 

Abady Acland Adler 

Aban Aclonge Adley 

«_ Abate Acres Adlington 

Abatt Acton Adrans 

Abbey Acworth Adola 

Abbiss Adacker Adolf 

Abbott Adair Adolph 

Abel Adaire Adolphi 

Abelman Adam Adson 

Abelson Adamas Adstead 

Abercom Adamson Afa 

Abercrombie Adcock Affleck 

Abercromby Adcocks Afia 

Aberdare Adderley Afriat 

Aberfeldt Adderson Again 

Abemethie Addie Agambar 

Aberthaw Addinett Agar 

Abery Addington Agate 

Abind Addinsell Agazarian 

Abinger Addis Agerup 

Ablitt Addison Aggis 

Abney Adeana Aggs 

Abraham Adeane Agius 

Abramson Adele Aglen 

- Abros Adella Agnes 

Acacia Adelman Agran 

Acbard A deny Agrell 

Achew Adeson Agvett 

Ahan 

' In the complete test twenty-three names are to 
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TEST VII 
PROBLEMS 

{Time allowed, 6 minutes.) 

Do these problems in any order you like. If you find one difficult, 
go on with the others and come back to it later. All are quite straight- 
forward; there are no 'catclies.’ 

I. Any correspondence on lighting has to be sent either to Mr Jones 
or to Mr Smith. Any correspondence on heating has to be sent either 
to Mr Smith or to Mr Robinson. A joint estimate for heating and 
lighting arrives. To whom should it be sent? Answer. 

4. The following numbers have been regularly arranged in a certain 
order. Discover what this order is and then write in the brackets the 
two numbers that follow next in each row: 

3 6 9 12 15 ( ) ( ) 

128 64 32 16 8 ( ) ( ) 

5. Write the number of pence in a shilling in the second bracket, 

the number of shillings in a pound in the third bracket, and the result 
of multiplying these two numbers together in the first bracket : ( ) 

16. In a certain code A is called 1, B is called 2, C is called 3, and so 

on through the alphabet. How would you write CHIEF? ( ), 

What would 25138 mean? ( ). 

17. Arrange each of the following groups in order of size. Number 
the items, beginning with the smallest and marking it i. and ending 
with the largest and marking it 4. The first is numbered as an example. 
Do the same with each line. 

(i) 2 box I match 3 pocket 4 coat 

(ii) town street county building 

(iii) second day minute hour 

19. Fill in the missing figures in the brackets of the following addi- 
tion sum ; 


Total 9816 

20. Underline the one word in the bracket needed to make the 
following sentence true : 

C is west of B : B is west of A. Therefore A is (north, south, 
east, west) of C. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO CLERICAL TEST 

SPELLING 1 

Many of the following words are incorrectly spelt. UNDERLINE 
THE CORRECT ONES, and REWRITE THE INCORRECT ONES 
with the proper spelling. 

1. Beside 5. Immediately 

2. Recieve 6. Destingish 

3. Usualy 7. Inteligent 

4. Practicle _ 8, Risponsable 


SUPPLEMENT TO CLERICAL TEST 
GRAMMAR* 

In SOME of these sentences the grammar is wrong. Cross out the 
words that are wrong, and if any correction is necessary write it in the 
line at the right. (Do not write the whole sentence.) If the sentence 


has nothing wrong put a tick against it. 

Examples 

She said she would learn him how to do it teach. 

I asked him to come quickly. / 

She will sit between you and I me 

1. That does not affect me. 

2. I told him to lay down on the bed 


3. I walked quick but arrived rather late 

4. The boys have done their work well 

5. There was many nice things to eat 

' The complete test contains forty words. 

‘ The complete test contains twenty sentences. 
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IV 

GROUP TESTS FOR RECOGNITION OF FORM 
RELATIONS AND MEMORY OF DESIGNS 


INSTRUCTIONS TO EXAMINERS 
I. FORM RELATIONS 

Before the subjects turn* to Test I describe the general nature of 
the test. 

Explain that at the top of each page are five drawings, out of each of 
which a piece has been cut. The cut-out portions have been placed 
below the line along with other pieces which do not belong to the 
drawings and which do not fit. All are numbered, and the object of the 
test is to find the five numbered pieces which if ‘ moved up the sheet ’ 
would complete the drawings in the top row. The numbers of the corre- 
sponding pieces are then pencilled on the squares. Emphasize that the 
part cut away is bounded by a dotted line. Illustrate with models or hy 
drawing on a blackboard, and be sure that the numbering of the drawings 
in relation to the pieces is clearly understood. Then give Test I. 

Before giving Tests II and III point out that some of the pieces may 
have to be turned round {i.e., revolved in the plane of the paper) before 
they will fit into the figures in the top row. Illustrate ‘turning round’ 
by rotating one of the models used for demonstration. Similarly, in 
Test IV explain that some pieces may have to be turned over (as one 
would turn over a penny from ‘heads’ to ‘tails’), and in Test V that 
they may have to be turned both round and over. 

In Test VI explain that two pieces are required to complete each 
square, and that no piece may be used more than once. None of the 
pieces requires to be turned over, but some may have to be turned 
round. 

In Test ^’T] explain that the drawings represent 'solid cubes ’ instead 
of 'fiat squanjs,’ but that ihe same thing is to be done. Remind the 
children that some of the pieces may also have to be manipulated 
before moving them up into place. One piece only is required for 
each cube. 

In Test \T1I explain ihai it is like 'J'est \'II, but that two pieces are 
required for each cube. 


Time Allowed 

Tests I and II . 

Tests III, IV, and VH 
Test V . . . 

Tests VI and Vlll . 


I minute eai h 
ij minutes eacli 
z mmutes 
5 minutc.s each 
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2. MEMORY FOR DESIGNS 

Explain that a series of diagrams will be shown singly for a few 
seconds, and that one minute will be allowed in which to draw each of 
them from memory. Emphasize the shortness of the exposure. Show 
design i and analyse it, pointing out that it contains a rectangular, or 
square-cornered, figure and an M-shaped line with two tails at the sides. 
Now leave the design exposed for ten seconds. Remove the design, 
and allow up to one minute for drawing. Expose the other designs 
separately for ten seconds, but give no preliminary analysis after the 
first one. Allow one minute for drawing in all cases unle.s.s all the subjects 
finish in less than one minute. The designs arc to be drawn in the spaces 
on the back of the booklet. 


Scale of Marks 

(Maximum score, 52.) 
Test I 


For rectangle in approximate form (i.e., height 

greaicr than breadth) ..... i mark 
For M in correct form (i.e., centre point level with 

tails) 2 marks 
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For two tails . . • • ■ i mark 

of M " 

For correct placing of M ; 

ml sides . i mark 

{b) M not emending above or below central half ^ 

of rectangle . . 


The other diagrams are scored in a similar way. 


Test for Memory of Designs 
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V 

SPELLING (Dictation) 

GRADED VOCABULARY TEST 

Age 

q. Rough, raise, answer, several, towel. 

TO. Surface, pleasant, succeed, beginuiiig, accident. 

11. IDccidc, laisiness, pr.-iclical, quantity, knuckle. 

12. Diblinguisli, c-vipcrieuce, inlelligent, artificial, peculiar. 

I j. Luxurious, conceilcd, treacherous, descendant, jireciiiice. 

I ). Virtuous, incinortinda, a.-Js.nssinate, cmhatrassing, tyr.-innoiis. 


I'ach child should have a long, nairow strip of paper and a. .suifable 
pencil. In dictti.ting 1 he list each word should be pronounced separately. 
The enunciation should bo quite distinct and moderately slow, without, 
however, aiij'- dislocation oX the .syllable.s. The words should be ropeatecl 
once after fifteen .seconds, but aic not to be enshrined in any illiisfraiive 
context. The next word .should be given as .soon as all the pupils appear 
to bo ready, bnl in no ea.se slionid Iho Unic tdlowed for writing any word 
exceed half a minure. 

Scont?g. One niaik i.s awarded for each word correctly spelt. To ilnd 
the total score, take twice the number of (crucial) words actually dic- 
tated and 1 ightly siieil, and add to them the minibcr of Ihc easier words 
(ten words for each year from age five inclusive) which were not 
them,?elves dictated hecausc x>resiimably known. 
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92 

27 

54 

95 


VI 

ARITHMETIC 

A. UNGRADED WRITTEN TEST: 

45 36 84 46 23 78 

37 93 78 92 64 33 

98 52 53 79 58 92 

76 34 69 48 25 35 


ADDITION i 
96 34 


6z 

59 


The children work the sums on the printed sheets. The time-limit is 
five minutes. The measure of ability is the number of columns correctly 
added in the period allotted. 

Scoring. One mark is given for every correct figure in the answer, 
counting the ‘hundreds' as part of the ‘tens’ figure {i.e., maximum 
marks : two for each sum). To facilitate marking the sums are printed 
in rows of ten, so that for each line of correct answers the child scores 
exact marks. 


B. GRADED ORAL TEST: MENTAL 

Age 8. 

I. How many penny stamps can I buy for 7s, ? 

3. Tommy collected 32 tram tickets. Eighteen are white and the 
rest are pink. How many pink ones has he ? 

Age 9. 

3. I have been for a week’s holiday. I spent Od. a clay while I was 
away. How much have I left out of 4s. ? 

4. My bookshelf is 3I ft. long. How many books will it hold if each 
book is I in. thick? 

Age 10. 

5. If apples were 4 for 3d. how many could I buy for 3s. ? 

6. My brother is 21 years old. I was born when he was 10. Add 
both our ages together. 

Age II. 

7. Write down 2'Z5 as a vulgar fraction in its lowest terms. 

8 . My neighbour drinks J pint of cider at dinner and J pint at supper. 
How many days wdll it take him to drink 7 gallons of cider ? 
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Age 12. 

9. What fraction of £x is a third of is. ? 

10. The church is 50 ft. away, and I step 2^ ft. In how many steps 
can I get to the church ? 

11. How many pounds and ounces are there in *75 of 2 lb. ? 

12. I bought a football for I2S. and sold it for 15s. What was my gain 
per cent. ? 

13. Divide 3s. between 2 boys so that one has 8 d. more than the other. 
Age 13. 

14. What is the average of 6 in., 7 in., 9 in., and i foot? 

15. What is the simple interest on 3^300 for three years at 5 per cent. ? 

16. Three boys can eat a pudding in 10 minutes. How quickly can 
12 boys eat it? 

17. How many times is i contained in 13 J? 

18. How many square yards of paper will just cover a table 6 ft. long 
and 3 ft. broad ? 

Age 14. 

19. A blackboard is 3 ft. broad and 4 ft. long. How many inches of 
wire would just go round it? 

20. One-third of my stick is in the water; one-quarter is in the mud ; 
15 in. is above water. How long is the stick ? 

In administering this test each question is to be recited clearly, slowly, 
and with due emphasis. One minute is allowed for each of the problems 
up to the end of year 12, and one and a half minutes are allowed for the 
remaining problems. In all cases the question should be repeated once 
after the first half-minute. The child himself should not see the question. 
Nothing is to be written in explanation by the examiner, either on paper 
or on the blackboard ; and nothing (except, in a group test, the answer) 
is to be written by the child. 

Scoring. The measure of ability consists in the total number of 
problems correctly answered, whether actually or by implication. To 
find the total score take five times the number of problems correctly 
solved for ages 8, 9, 10, 11, and 14, and twice the number of problems 
correctly solved for ages 12 and 13, and add to them the number of all the 
easier problems (ten problems for each year from age 4 inclusive) which 
were not themselves given because presumably well within the child's 
capacity. 
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VII 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE RECORD BOOK 

Name 

School Class 

Age Date of Birth 

Recommendation to School Conference 

Result : 


I. Home and Family Circumstances 

Home ; T3rpe of home : Number and size of rooms : 

Condition of home : Prosperity of home : 

Character of neighbourhood : 

Wages and regularity : 

Family : Father’s occupation : 

Mother’s occupation : 

Family living in house : 

Wage-earners : Non-wage-earners : 

Family conditions : 

Health of family : 

Family history : 

Child : General physical and mental condition ; 

Past history : 

Parent’s opinion of child : 

Submissive Excitable 

Shy Nervous 

Dependable Tidy 

Good-tempered Cheerful 

Persevering 
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Hobbies : 

Special vocational opportunities : 

Vocational plans — ^Parent’s : Child's ; 

Need for immediate employment ; Reliability of replies ; 
Degree of co-operation given by parent : 

2. Physical and Medical Condition 
Personal hygiene : 

Height. Weight. Vision. 

Past illnesses ; 

Present conditions : 

General appearance ; 

Muscular development, i. 2. 3 
Glands : 

Malformations : 

Throat and nose : 

Colour vision : 

Hearing (whisper) ; 

Digestive system : 

Muscular and nervous system ; 

Tremor : 

Walk: 

Respiratory system : 

Lungs : Heart : 

Circulatory system ; 

Pulse-rate: Vascular tone : i. 2. 3. 

General type : 

Occupational contra-indications negativing occupations that involve: 
Standing Climbing Exposure Nervous strain 

Sitting Du.sty atmosplicrc Diy hands Muscular strain 

Good sight Good hearing Cold Indoor work 

Speech Damp Heat Colour perception 

Positive occupational indicatioms: 

Special notes (if any) : 
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Nutrition: 1. 2. 3. 
Skin: 

Teeth: 

D5mamometer: R. 
Romberg : L. 
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3. General Intelligence 
A. Group Tests 

Test I. 2. 
Score ; 

Assessment; 


Name of test : 

3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 

Total : 


B. Inpivipual Tests (Stanford revision of Binet-Siinon Scale) 

Years Months 

Vocabulary: Credit presupposed 

Credit earned at VIT, 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XII. 

XIV. 

XVI. 

XVIIJ. 


Mental Age : 

Age : Mental Ratio : 

Assessment; 


C. Non-verb A i, Group Test 


Test I. 
Score ; 

Test 10. 
Score ; 

Assessment ; 


3. 4- 5- 6. 7, 

12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 

Total : 


9- 

18. 


D. Performance Te sts 
Test I. 2. 3. 

Score ; 

Mental Age : 

Further Tests (if any) 

Test 10. II. 12. 

Score : 

Mental Age : 

Median Mental Age : 
Mental Ratio ; 
Assessment : 

Remarks : 
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4. Manual Dexterity Series 

Group Tests i. 2. 3. 4. 5. Total Score 

Final Score ; 

Individual Tests 

I- 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9, Total Score 

Final Score ; 

Assessment : 

Remarks ; 

5. Mechanical Abilities 
Group Test 

Errors : 

Score : 

Assessment 

Individual Tests 

2. 3 4. 5. 

Test: 

Errors : 

Time : ’ 

Score : 

Remarks ; 

Assessment : 

b. In terests T est (Occupational) 

yawe oj Trade Group Score 

3- 

A- 

5- 

6 . 

7- 

T<jtiil . . . Assessment ■ 


Time; 

Total: 
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7. Temperament (compiled from separate reports by investigators) 

General appearance : 

Neatness 



a b 

d e 

Cleanliness 



a b 

d B 

Expression 



a b 

ode 

Manner 



Shy, nervous, restless, anxious, cheerful, 
dull, easy 

Quality of speech ; 

Special traits : 

Assertive 

a 

b 

c d 

B Submissive 

Ambitious 

a 

b 

c d 

B Unambitious 

Initiative 

a 

b 

c d 

B Lacks initiative 

Leadership 

a 

b 

c d 

B Poor in leadership 

Constructive . 

a 

b 

c d 

e Lacking in constructiveness 

Quick 

a 

b 

c d 

e Slow 

Alert 

a 

b 

G d 

B Absent-minded 

Careful . 

a 

b 

c d 

B Careless 

Self-confident . 

a 


c d 

6 Diffident 

Calm under pressure 

a 

b 

c d 

e Distressed under pressure 

Control of attention 

a 


c d 

6 Poor control 

Energetic 

a 

b 

c d 

B Lethargic 

Persistent 

a 

b 

0 d 

B Soon gives up 

Reliable . 

a 

b 

c d 

B Unreliable 

Industrious . 

a 

b 

G d 

B Lazy or intermittent 

Co-operative . 

a 

b 

c d 

e Not co-operative 

Sociable . 

a 

b 

c d 

6 Solitary 

Tender . 

a 

b 

c d 

e Lacking tenderness 

Fearless . 

a 

b 

c d 

e Timid 

Desire for change . 

a 

b 

c d 

6 Contented with monotony 

General emotionality 

a 

b 

c d 

B Unemotional 

Remarks ; 
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1. Home: 

2. Health: 

3. Intelligence: A. B. C. D. E. 

4. Manual operations : 

5. Mechanical ability : 

6. Interests: Papers Things Persons 

7. Temperament: 

8. Attainments at school: 

Special notes : 

Views of Investigators at Conference 


Action to be taken : 


9. Second Examination 
Test Details 


Special Notes (if any) ; 


10. School Attainments and Teachers' Reports 


oj Pupils in Class ; Place in Class • 



Af.irk j Remarks 


Mark 

Remarks 

Akithmetic 

TiN'GLISIl : 

Rcailmg 
Coinpositioji . 
S])(’lhng . 

Liloiatuxc 
History . 

(iEOGRAniY 

Science . 

■ ■ i • • 

■V 

3 ’ 

Dk \wing . 
Manual Work 
(boys) . 

X FEDI-EWORK 
(Rirls) . 

! LACNDltY . 

Cookery . 

Drill 

Swimming . 
Games 

Music 

i 



Attendance — generally during school hfe : . During last two '.-ears : . 
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Teacher's Report : 

Opinion of : 

General proficiency in school subjects : 

Special skill in any subject : 

Child’s intelligence a b c d e 

punctuality abode 

conscientiousness abode 

industry abode 

politeness abode 

ambition abode 

orderliness abode 

constructiveness abode 

capacity for leadership abode 

honesty abode 


Personal opinion of any special feature of child’s character {e.g., 
initiative, quickness, humour, good-nature, curiosity, etc.) ; 

Personal opinion of child’s general disposition [e.g., placid, anxious, 
highly strung, good-tempered) : 

Personal opinion of child’s occupational fitness : 

Notes on home circumstances or child’s history : 

Signature : 

II. Employment Record 
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INDEX 


Advice, vocational — see Recom- 
mendations, vocational 
After careers, study of, I/13-191 
case studies, 212-219 
data available at conclusion, 188-- 
igi 

difficulty in obtaining and inter- 
preting information from chil- 
dren, 144-153 
from employers, 176-186 
employment exchange records, use 
of, 153--156 
home visits, 165-169 
letters to children, 156-165 
methods employed, 153-175 
school parties, 169-171 
statistical analysis of results, 221- 
280 

summary of results, 230-231 
visits to employers, 171-186 
Aritlimetio, tests of, 95-97, 311, 322, 

323 

Attractive working conditions, effect 
of, on length of tenure, 222- 
323 , 245 

Board of Education, Consultative 
Committee of, 26, 27, 31 
Breath-holding test, 58, 63-64 
Brussels, physical examination in, 53 
‘ Buoyancy index,' relation of, to phy- 
sical fitness, 65-66 

Burt, Professor Cyril, 24, 27, 95, 96, 
108, T23 124 

CarI'.iiK'', choice of- ••.tc Vocational I 
guidiiiicc ' 

'Carecis master,’ 295- 298 1 

Carnegie Uuilccl Kiiigilom I’rnsi, ilic, 
28 

Case studies, ird-'ll;, 119-120, 149- ■ 
151,212-219 I 

Character and temperament, estima- 
tion of, 9S-1 13 j 

evaluation of inetliods, 1 13- 1 16 ! 

Children, claa>ifiealion of, .according j 
to work ler.ominended, 2ro- , 

Children’s rcpoits of satisfaction, ex- } 
tiaiieons factois afferling, 272 \ 
relation of, to congruity of posts, j 
2 c6 2,30, 272 -277 


Classification — see Children ; Occupa- 
tions; Posts 

Clerical test, 309-316 

Clerical work, popularity of , 222, 245, 
248 

‘Coefficient of variation,’ definition, 
of, 72 n. 

Conference — see School conference 

Congruity of posts with Institute’s 
advice, judging, 197-199; 
relation of, to children’s reports on 
satisfaction, 226-230, 272-277 
to employers' reportson children’s 
efficiency, 225-226, 267-272 
to length of tenure of posts, 221- 
225, 232-267 

to reasons for leaving, 229-230, 
277-280 

to retention of a single post, 221- 
225, 242-253 

Control and tested groups, compari- 
son of, 206, 208, 210-211, 221- 
280, 284-286 
formation of, 36-39 

Difficulties encountered ; 
in classif3dng children according to 
work recommended, 210, 2x1 
in classifying occupations and pro- 
cesses, 137, 138 

in classifying posts according to 
type of work, 202, 204 
in obtaining and iniepreting in- 
formation from children, 144- 
153. 200-202, 200-210 
on length ol Icnuio of posts, 
148-151, 209-210 
on nature ol work, 146-148 
on reasons for leaving, T51-153, 
200-202 

m obtaining and inteqirol mg infor- 
mation from cinplovers, 176- 

185 

from parents, 165-169 
in staling results concisely, 212 
in testing cliaracler and tempera- 
ment tiaits, 106, 107 

District f>f cxperinicnt, reasons for 
sclcelioii of. 36 

Distiiibing factor-s affecting results, 
12-14, 222 -223, 245, 2-18, 249, 
258. 2S5, 286 
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Disturbing factors, influence of attrac- 
tive working conditions on 
length of tenure, 222-232, 245 
influence of cblld's wish on length 
of tenure, 248-249, 258, 285- 
286 

popularity of clerical work, 222, 
24s, 248 

' imclassifiable ’ cases in control 
group, 286 

Dobbie, Dr A, Naim, 28, 56, 59, 61, 
66 

Domestic service, 50-51 

Educational and vocational guid- 
ance, relation of, 290-292 

Employers' reports on children, diffi- 
culty in obtaining and inter- 
preting, 176-186 
grading of, 186, 199-200 
relation of, to congruity of posts, 
225-226, 267-272 
value of, 186-188 

Employment exchanges, 24, 25, 102, 
129. 134, 135, 148-151, 153- 
156, 171-172 

use of records in 'follow-up,' 153- 
156 

Examination, methods of, 39-41 
possibility of shortening, 287-290 

'Follow up’ — see After careers, 
study of 

Form relations tests, 80-85, 317-319 

description of occupations, 139, 140 
employment record, 330 
home and family circumstances, 
47. 324-325 

letter to parents conveying voca- 
tional recommendation, 44 
letters to children requesting in- 
formation about posts held, 
157-160 

physical and mental condition, 57, 

325 

school-leaving form, 37 
temperament schedule, no, 328 
test-scores record, 326, 327 
vocational guidance record book, 
324-330 

Frequency curve, normal, 61 

Gaw, Dr F., 76, 80 

Guidance, vocational — see Vocational 
guidance 

Health, physical — see Medical exa- 
mination ; Physical conditions 


Home visits, in follow-up, 165-169 
in vocational study, 45-52 

Industrial Health Research 
Board, 27 

Intelligence, group tests of, 70-71, 
299-308 

individual tests of, 72-74 
in relation to education and en- 
vironment, 08, 69 
in relation to occupation, 74-75 
performance tests of, 76-79 
vocational value of tests of, 74-75 

Jones, Caradog, 65 
Juvenile Advisory Committees, 25, 
26, 28, 136 

King's Cross area, reason for select- 
ing, 36 

Labour Exchanges — see Employ- 
ment exchanges 

Leaving posts, interpretation of 
children's reasons for, 151- 
153, 200-202 

relation of, to congruity of posts 
with advice, 229-230, 277-280 
Length of tenure — see Tenure of 
posts 

Letter to parents conveying voca- 
tional recommendation, 44 
Letters to children requesting in- 
formation, 156-165 
London County Council, 25, 26, 28, 56 

Manual dexterity tests, 89-92 
Mechanical ability tests, 86-89 
Medical examination, analysis of re- 
sults of, 59-62 
need for, 52-55 

procedure followed in, 55-59. See 
also Physical conditions 
Memory for designs, test of, 83, 320, 
321 

Ministry of Labour, the, 23, 36 
Mumford, A. A,, 53 55 64, 65-66 

Occupation analysis, 42, 74, 131, 
134-142, 194-197 

Occupational contra-indications, 54. 
59, 60 

interests, 92-94 

Occupations, classification of, 137- 

142, 194-197 

Parents, difficulty in obtaining and 
interpreting information from, 
49-50, 165-169 
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Parents, failure of, to utilize voca- 
tional advice, 192 
wishes of, 5 It-52. See also Home 
visits : Recommendations 
Performance tests of intelligence, 
76-79 

Physical conditions, assessment of, 
64-68 

relation of, to intelligence and 
temperament, 62-64 
Posts, classification of, according to 
type of work, 194, 197 
Psychographic schedule, 42, 70 

Recommendations, vocational, 
methods of arriving at, 121- 

133 

methods of conveying, to parents, 
43-44 

Retention of single post, relation of, 
to oongruity of post with 
advice, 221-225, 242-253 
Rogers, F. R., 65 n. 

Scholastic ability, estimation of, 

95-97. 311, 316. 321-323 

School conference, the, 26, 36, 43, 
206-208, 210, 211, 224, 231, 
253, 285, 286 
School parties, 169-171 
Schools, organization of vocational 
guidance in, 295, 298 
Spearman, C., 127 

Special abilities, measurement of, 
76-97 

form relations tests, 80-85, 317- 

319 

manual dexterity tests, 89-91 
mechanical ability tests, 86-89 
memory for designs, 83, 320-321 
occupational interests, 92-94 
performance tests of intelligence, 
76-79 

scholastic ability, 93-97, 311, 316, 

32T-323 

Spelling, test' of, 95-97, 316, 321 ' 

Standaid deviation, definition of. 
72 r. 

Statistical aii.ilvnis of ‘follow-up’ 
data, 219-180 

ciilcria of snitcbilify of pouls, 
193 -10,1, 2T0-I3n 
disad\anta,go.- of, 281-282 
siimmaiy of re^nlls, 230-231 
Suilaliilitv of po“l<.. criteria of, 193- , 



Tables : 

children's reports of liking or dis- 
like for posts, 273-277 
‘highly satisfactory’ reports, 
analysis of, 228 

‘unsatisfactory’ reports, analysis 

children’s wish, analysis of reports 
to show results of following, 
118 

employers’ reports on all posts 
held, 226, 267, 268 
on present posts, 227, 271 
industrial history, length of chil- 
dren’s, 143 

length of tenure of past posts, re- 
lation of, to congruity with 
advice, 254-256, 259-264, 266 
number of posts held, relation of, 
to congruity of present post, 

233. 235 

relation of, to congruity of post 
most frequently appearing, 
240 

number of posts of C and C’*' con- 
gruity. relation of, to congruity 
of present post, 241 
physical condition, 59-62 
reasons for leaving, 278-280 
relation of retention of one post 
to congruity with advice, 222, 
224, 243, 244, 247, 251, 252 
temperamental estimates from two 
observers, agreement between, 
114 

tests, correlation of group, with in- 
dividual intelligence tests, 71 
correlation of shape and form, 
with performance tests of 
intelligence. 82 

correlation of special know- 
ledge, with intdligence tests, 
94 

form relations and memory for 
designs, results of 83 85 
iiitcllige'.ee, re-ults of, 72 93 
iiuei-coriel.iiion of paiTs ol 
spceial knowledge, 93 
scho!a->lie ability, rosniis of, 9O, 

97 

wishes, relation between iccoin- 
mnidalion and rliililren's 



■f8. 7T, 95. 96. 115. i6r, 171 
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Temperament — see Character and 
temperament 

Tenure of posts, difficulty in inter- 
preting children’s statements 
about, 148-131 

effects of attractive worlcing con- 
ditions on, 222-223, 245 
effects of following wish on, 248, 
249, 258, 285, 286 
relation of, to congruily of post 
with advice, 221-223, 232- 
267 

Tested group — see under Control and 
tested groups 

Tests : 

arithmetic, 95-97, 311, 322-323 
clerical ability, 309-316 
correlations between — see under 
Tables 

intelligence, 68-79 

group tests, 70-71, 299-308 
individual tests, 72-74 
performance tests, 76-^9 
vocational importance of, 74- 
75 

of special abilities, 76-97 
form relations, 80-85, 3*7-3i9 
manual dexterity, 89-91 
mechanical ability, 86-89 , 
memory for designs, 83, 320-321 
physical fitness. 56-58 
results detailed — see under Tables 


Tests — continued 

special knowledge concerning occu- 
pations, 92-94 
spelling, 93-97. 316, 321 

Visits to employers, 171-186 
to homes — see Home visits 
Vocational guidance, alternative 
methods of, 32-34 
definition of, 30 
information needed for, 32, 41 
medical examination in, 52-68 
organization of, in schools, 295- 
298 

previous experiment in, 27, 33 
record form for, 324-330 
relation of ‘educational’ guidance 
to, 290-292 

shortening examination in, possi- 
bility of, 287-288 
time for, 31-32, 35 
value of, 31-34, 283-284 
Vocational interests, study of chil- 
dren's, 92-94, I0I-102, 109- 
113, 116-120 

Vocational wishes, importance at- 
tached to, 109 

influence of, on length of tenure, 
248, 249, 258, 285, 286 
proportion of recommendations 
coinciding with, 119 
results of following. 11 7-1 20 



